





By Tim Dinsbale 


/I t 9 ajn. on April 23,^ 1960^ I saw the Loch Ness Monster* I , 
ij ;'had been gazing intently across the dark waters of the: Scottish » 
loch when I noticed a reddish brown shape breaking surface 
1,300 yards away* Through xny binoculars I could see the extra- , - 
ordinary humped back of some, huge animal. There was no dorsaf vj^. 
fin and on the left flank a large dark blotch could , be clearly seen. 4^; 

I • trained my cin<J camera, its focus pre-set for just this moment, 
and filmed the,monster as it turned, and ploughed its way across 
the glassy surface, throwing up-.a tremendous wash.-Thk film was;® 
the first'of the monster eyer shown on television and proved that "a 
Nessie-was no Highland myth. ■, ■ ■ ; > ^ S 

I had begun to believe in her many months before as a result of ,4; 
an article in' The Reader’s Digest.^ James Thurber reported on 30 
. years of monster hunting, hoaxes, rumours, hearsay and hard facts. ,5 
■ He'concluded,‘^There’s put there!’’ ' ’ 

I analysed this article in detail and followed up the , books and M 
reports referred to; 'the> deeper I researched jhe more impressed'I 'M 
became with this digest of the monster mystery. A mountain of ’ * 
Press cuttings, reports and articles had been compressed into' eight' m 
pages of intensely readable prose, presenting the facts about the' 4 
monster with accuracy, humour and detail. ■ ' 

Only when you have studied a subject can you reaHy Evaluate a 
: magazine article 'about it; as a result of my experifeif^' at Loch 
Ness I have come to appreciate the great amount of skilled work Pi 
behind an article in The Reader’s Digest. _ A '“3 

The'innumerable fascinating subjects that the magazine covers. ® 
. in this meticulous way make every issue ^ ‘ 

■ ‘ ■ a remarkable publishing achievement. \ I R - , 

Th Facts Atmt th Loch Mess Momter^^ 

Tiu Maiefs Digest^ May. 1958.' . V.; 






STAIAilESS STEELS 


THE SPACEMAN 

and the Hostess.,. 


Satellites and Saucepans^ Nose Cones and 
Candlesticks, from the inhospitable inky 
blackness of outer space to the welcoming, 
softly illuminated Dinner Table, “Staybrite’ 
Stainless Steels are playing their part. 
Spacebound or Earthbound, the versatility 
0^ these special Steels opens up new realms 
of exploration, where the research and 
production techniques of Firth-Vickers 
will continue to lead the way. 


HRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
- tfie only Company in Europe to devote its 
activities exclusively to the production and 
development of stainless and heat-resisting steels, 

& CO. LTD. BOMBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS 


Indian Agents: WILLIAM JACKS 


















SHINING WITH HAPPINESS 

a diamond tells of your engagement 


Beautiful and bright, a. lovely gem on a girfs 
finger speaks of love and happiness. It is the, 
engagement, diamond,' the most cherished, gift' 
that can be given to mark the engagement 
promise. For you, its lovely light will recall this 
promise through all your married lifetime. I t 
will speak to all the world, for endless genei'a- 
tions, of the fulfillment of your dreams and 
destiny. And a diamond has a lasting value. 




HOW TO BUY A DIAMOND 


First and most important, consalt a 
trusted jev/eler. Ask about colour, clar- 
ity and cutting—for these determine a 
diamond's quality, contribute to iis 
beauty and value. Choose a fine stone, 
and you’ll always be proud oX it, no mat¬ 
ter -w-hat its size. Diamond sizes are 
measured by weight, in points and 
carats —100 points to the carat. 




V;-' 




No matter vidiat its size, your 
ancaaement diamond, sat in a 
rin3, will apeak of love forever. 
Shown is a selection of diamonds 
ransms in size from 10 points 
to 1 carat. 


A DIAMOND IS FOREVER 
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None of the evils which totali¬ 
tarianism claims to remedy is 
worse than totalitarianism itself. 

-“Albert Gamw 
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As soon as you cannot keep any¬ 
thing from a woman, you love 
her. —Pawl G'6raldy 


It is indeed a desirable thing to 
be well descended, but the glory 
belongs to our ancestors. 

—Hutarcb, 


Fortunately psychoanalysis is 
not the only way to resolve inner 
conflicts. Life itself still remains a 
very effective therapist, 

—Dr, ICar«Ei Horaiey 


Charm k a glow within a woman 
whi,c3a; casts a' ttiost becomiiqg 

light on others. —John Mason Brown 


Bo you rea&e .that we can no 
longer teadbi .tjtiat everything that 
goes up must come down ? 

—Dr. John llaKjvbaie 


oovnt: 
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YOU CAN 
i^li^ER 


Now, TWA offers you the fly NOW—pay later plan. 
Pay your fare in up to fifteen convenient instalments— 
and take that trip now. For further details, consult your 
favourite travel agent or TWA or the Central Bank of India. 

Fly TWA Super Jet—fastest to New York. 
Same-day service. 


TWA,0,218 





The Birthday Gift 


f 

* 
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Make certain you get the full measure 
of value of the material you buy — 

Look for 


SANFORIZED 


)?£GDTO MK 


on the label 

and your clothes 
will never shrink out of fit! 


Mother stitched.a pair of.trousers , 
for his birthday and sent the'm' to ■ 
the laundry so that they would look 
■freshj'crisp, new.; But they shrunk'-— 
.'she had forgotten, to ..look., for'' 
tlieJabel "Sanforized’! 


If only she’d taken a little more care in 
the selection of the fabric, these trousers 
would have retained their immaculate 
fit even after many, many washings. 


Issued by Cluett, Peabody & Co. Inc., (Incorporated in the U.S.A. with 
limited liability) proprietors of the Registered Trade Mark ‘Sanforized’. 

The use of the trade mark ‘Sanforized’ is permitted only on fabrics that 
meet this Company’s rigid anti-shrinkage requirements. 

For information: ‘Sanforized’ Service, 95 Marine Drive, Bombay 2 
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JJ|J:||||i||j|g^^|J|||||||i|i^ 

Tick the word or plitase feclc.)w that you; 


||||||||l||j||^|i|pjj||^^ 

i||||||il|j|||l||||||p|^ 

iil|ii|^^iiii|i8|Jil||i|i^ 

l;i|i||||i|||!|||i^^ 

|:||l||||||ifBli||i|l||^ 

some. 

( 9 ) implicit {im*,pliplfcp^-A.:^prmte, By 
understood* Ci'incredlhk. icdaitely " 
promised. 

( 10 ) utliw« (a thworf)-^A: ^cro^swise. B:' 


: and force,to your speech and writing* 

X bcHeve to be fMam'i i>> nmmmg to die ^ ^ 

|?|||||||i|pjj||p|jip|jj^^ 

l||||l|^|i§||pj|j|j|||B||||j;^ 

|p||5||i|p|ij|^^pj|^^i|^^||^|jj|i| 

l|j|p|j|||^|||||ij|||j||^^ 

■?il^§l§§^tiS: 9 lSSI^ 

(19) imatiaMe ,00 shl a fo*l;'-sha: ¥\) ■ f 
. —A: hungry. Sj esdtauted. Ct thirsty*', ' J 

D: greedy. _ , B - , i 

(20) ^tot( 

fudated. BidictatoAh Ctloud. P'j'gMmi' 

• '"> i,, 

■ , r'' />! ■:' }• ■' /' 






St. John's Chorch, Calcutta, is’ 
190 years old. To preserve the- 
character of this historic building,It, 
was necessary to replace the old 
roof with a light weight roof of 
similar design which could be sup* 
ported by the old walls. Prestressed 
concrete provided the answer. 


' The old 1 ft. 6 in. thick, heavy 
roof (dead load 22S Ibs./sg. ft.) 
of tiles and time terracing on 
timber burghas was replaced by a 
precast prestressed concrete light 
roof (dead load of 40 ibs./sq. ft). 
■The Job was completed within 
four months. 
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SHALIMAR TAR PRO^CTS (I93S) LIMITED 

CALCUTTA . NEW DELHI • BOMBAY . LUCKNOW • CHANDIGARH 

The Bombay Company Private Ltd., Madras-I 
Agents: ^ ^ ^ (Private) Ltd., NewJDelhi-1 























hear what all the family has to say. 



The famous formula of Waterbury’s Com- 

■ pound is now fortified with the addition of 
■beaith-givmg vitamins "• to make it the 
most complete tonic for the whole family. 

■■So good for children " it provides material 

■ for ■ tissue repair, and,, re^grdwth,^ .. builds , 
strong bones and teeth. ,It,replaces .lost,, , 

■ .energy and vitality,, strengtliens, the .nerves,,,., 
of the working adult.. For .the, old,,it t.o,n:eS:,,, 
feeble muscles, stimulaies impaired appe¬ 
tites and enriches the blood. After illness,.,, 

■ it speeds' recovery. Waterbury’s Vitamin 
Compound is equally good ,for all - adults 
and children. 


Thanks to Waterbur/^^ 
Compound, we 
get all the energy we need 
for a healthy vigorous life. 


{ WaterburfsEl^M^op' 

I pound stimulates appetite. 
! provides vital vitamins, 
\ and aids digestion. 


To rntsk® you: pt 


/ Look for the \ 
; Fiifer-proof ) 
'\ Sajfron cap^ 


Look for the \ 
\ Saffron label 


Also availableWaterbury's Compound, Red Label, with 
Guaiaco! and Creosote -the idea! tonic for coughs and colds. 

(incorporated in U.S.A. with limited liability) 
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Mr. A. 0. Shroff, Chairman, New India Assurance 
Co. Ltd., and Director of Tata Industries Private Ltd. 


which 1,am /particularly familiar, / 
Modern insurance' can .be said to "'be 
the bastion of security in' industry, iit; 
commerce and in family life.. It draws its 
...immense, strengtli and so'lidity ■.from 
mmbers, on mass,', participation. ■ 'The' 
■more the, people who ins'ure, the more 
is the risk divided, tlie greater is the 
.individual benefit .both in lowered pre¬ 
miums and in maximum indemnities. 

■ Here is .a field which can safely 
say would not offer these benefits on the 
.terms it now. does, if Advertising, .had 
'.not-played its tremendous part in 'build¬ 
ing-up mass participation— 'the" .great 
guarantor of mass benefit. 


Here it is said that Advertising makes 
people buy things they don’t really need, 
but what is it that people really need? 

T" What--has one to'-include or exclude? 
And how can the mass selling and mass 
production of these items, which Adver¬ 
tising develops, benefit the public? 

Most consumer products are bought 
not because they are basically essential 
commodities, but because ^ve have come 
to consider them as essential to a certain 
standard of living. Advertising has a 
tremendous effect on these commodities 
and their sale, but I should like here to 
comment on a very unusual consumer 
product—insurance, a subject with 


Good advertising serves 

SPONSORED BY THEMNDIAN SOCIETY OF ADVERTISERS 







MifJs Lut., 


DET-WASHEO Clothes Look BRIGHTER 
Det’s special washing properties 
give your clothes a new-like brightness. 

DET-WASHED Clothes Look WHITER 

Det contains optical brightener. Det washes clothes 
spotlessly clean, and makes whites whiter. 

WASH ALL YOUR CLOTHES 

THE MODERN WAY -- WITH DET 

Det washes efficiently both in hard and soft water a 

it gives abundant lather. Det is safe for all fabrics-— 

cottons, silks, rayons, woollens — white or coloure 


Oil ftflills Ltd.^8omfaay-1 





The Swataiitra Bharat one of the designed equipment is the result of 

:wel!-knDWBVD.G .Group,, of,,Textile expe,r.lehce as,.,well,^ as .research..'„:aocl 

Mills, have used Philips lighting. The development aimed to meet the ever- 

Management of this mill has been so growing demands of better lighting, 

impressed with the performance of And hand-ln-hand with Philips' unri- 

Fhilips lighting that they have, as , vailed quality goes the Invisible phis' 
before, relied exclusively on Philips of Philips’ international experience 

to refit the entire unit, covering the and know-how. 

large area of over 3 -| lakh sQuare'feeiv-• V,-'■ ■' ■ . 

nearly 5000wofkm FREE: For planned lighting. 

ncaiiy .%0U0 workeis. designed economically to suit your 

Philips’ exclusive lighting consisting specific need—whether it is indus- 
of}amps,fittings and accessories ensures commercial or any other 

ultimate economy by providing the specialised application — consuh 
maximum iliummation level at lowest r 

running cost and gives longer, trouble- Philips Lijmn^ Senice Bmurn. 

free,:,performance,,Philips’ scientifically' ■ .^ 


pliillPl 


FHSllPS INDIA LiHtTED 


PHILIPS 


quality lighting for ultimate economy 


jWTF 4441A 









I ITPAYSTOiiSRiASE : 
i Y0UR WORD POWER 
j Answers to the quiz on page 7 


(1) restive— C: Restless; ufieasy; fidgety; 
as, “The crowd grew, restm” 'Latiti' 
restare^ “to stay, back;, resist.” 

(2) ^ .craven— B; Cowardly; full of fear;, as, a 
cmmi attitude. . 

(3) deferential—’D: 'Respectful; .' haying 

' .regard for the opinion or .wishes of 
another; as,' a manner, Latin 

■ ■ deferre.^ “to bring down.” 

(4; inchoate—A: In an elementary stage; 
recently begun; rudimentary; as,, an 
inchoaie civilization. Latin mobare, “to 
begin.” 

(5)''-asimoiiS'--D:, Pertaining to high in- 
. ''terest—ot'the' use of 
V, 'itioney.Latin.'/tfW; “use.”-;,: 

:(6)"' discursive—-C: 'Rambling,;, digressive-; ■' 
shifting from one subject to another; as,;, 
.' ' i^'JufSirsm speech. Lztin dismrere, “to'run 
. .'..''tO'^and fro.” , 

'(7),: .grandiose—B: ..'Impressive;', imposing 
pompous; as, a grandiose gesture. Italian 
grandiosG, from Latin grandis, “full-growm, 
large, great.” 

..'(8)/inviolate'—-D:: . Pure'; ..-unbroken;' '.un- 
imprdred; as, an inviolate right Latin 
inmlatus^ from in- “not,” and vmare, ^^to 
violate.” 

■ ,(9), implicit—B: ■ Understood.,, though not 

specifically stated; implied; as, m 
plicit agreement. Also, by transference, 
unquestioning; complete; as, implicit 
faith. Latin implkUns^ from mplkare, “to 
fold in, entwine.” 

(iO) athwart—'A: Crosswise; across; as, “A 
shadow lay athwart the path.” From 
“on,” and Old Norse thvert, “transverse.” 


(II) gargnntuan—C: G^panric* 

-garganimn task. From Garganlim^ die 

- gkat prince in the satire by Rabekis. 

-' '. (12)'- portentous—A: Ominous; threatcn- 

' ■ ■ ■ ing; k porteniotis sign. I^atin poriemkre^ 

' “to foretell, portend.’’ 

(13) - sec,iilar—: Worldly'; referring .'to 
temporai rather than spiritual affairs; as, 
secular ' s.chools. Latin saecukris^ " -from 
r£itvvto/,'“age, Wtofld.” . 

(14) ' extraneous —B: Exte,rinal. or foreign; 
pertaining to that which is outside; as, 
extraneous influence. Latin eskramms^ from 

■ “outside.” 

(!'5) dogmatic— D: 'Excessively opinio-,ii- 
.ated; unduly positive in matincr or 
.speech; as, a dogmatic p,reache£. Greek 

“opinion.” 

' (16)- furtive —A,: Stealthy; sly; secret; like 
the actions of .a thief; as, a furtive glance, 
k$,tiafurtims^ Etoitijhr^ “tliie,£'” ' 

■"'"(17) co'pious— C: Abtmda.n.t; ample; 'pleii- 
''tiful; 'as, a supply. .lAtin 

■ 'from “abundance.” 

.'(18) sentient—B: Capable of feelkg a.nd 

. sensation; as, a seniktii being. Latin sen- 

. tirC:, feel.” 

.',.'.(19) insatiable— D: Greedy; not capable 
of.being' satisfied; as, an msatiabk ap- 

. ;'petite. -Latin msatiabiiis^ from />/-, “not,” 

- ■ and saiiare, “to satis.fy. ’ ’ 

.(20) stentodasi—C: fixtremely loud; loud- 

. - voiced'; as, stentorian tom,s, FrornA/w/cr, 
.' 'a.hei-ald of the Trojan \'Car, whose voice, 
.Homer 'said^ w^as “as load as that of 5Ci 
other-men together.”' ,■ 

Vocabulary Ratings 


,2G~19 correct --....... .. esceiierit 

-.18-16 correct' .-'.. ;........,.,.,,... .. .. good 

,'15~1.4..correct. , .. .....,,.fair 








. ' SilLt BjVBIES are sa NEW 10 THE WOBLD theyVe 

ittle resistan.ce: to germsharmfii! oral germs which 
nay float out of your mouth, with:every laugh aB,d smile. 

But there is a way to protect ..them. Wise famhies use' 

LISTERI'ME., .the tme oral'antiseptic. It’s designed, 
tested, and, proved, to destroy, germs of the throat and 
mouth that can cause colds and sore throat. Taste- 

... 

TOOTH PASTE protects your teeth better than ever before * ^ 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company (Incorporated in U.S. A. with limited liability) 


andmouthfreshandcieau.AnaLISTERINEproteciion 

really lasts—keeps your breath pleasant all day long. 
For successful living begixts with LISTERINE. So make 
oral hygieneafamiiv habit—a habit to protect the baby- 
When old enough, the baby too can join and enjoy tidb 
healthy habit. Remember! Germs won*t wait, so don t 
delay—get LISTERINE today. 

LISTEBIKE, THE TRUE ORAL ANTlSEPTIG-A PAST 9F SUCCESSFUL LlVIKa 




Fresh and fragrant all over 
with Cuticura Talcum Powder 

Pollen-soft CUTICURA dings to you intimately, * 

and keeps you fresher and daintier all day. 

Soothing, refreshing, cooling, CUTICURA is highly 
absorbent—never rolls up to form tiny irritating 
pellets on your skin. Borated, mildly medicated and 
delicately fragrant, it provides day-long protection 
against perspiration odours. 



Excellent as a dusting 
powder, foot powder, 
baby powder and 
for bed patients, 
CUTICURA is an 
all-purpose powder 
for all the family. 






Buy CUTICURA TALCUM toe 
at your store 


Manufactured Sc distributed h 

MiiaiE 4 mms (imm) 

to the original formula of 

mmn ww 4 cupiai com. 


WMjONAiCliSW'' 

















Dreaming.of distant lands where Bedouin 
•bands rove-..freej .of ieaf-iaced fores.ls where 
tigers prowlj of ^peacock boats" and rolling 
.' seas..-.. dreaming inside-an old pa.la!iqiiiii' 
h which became for the boy Rabindranatii 
, ’ .a magic carpet taking him to fa.r-away 
||J places of encliantment. When wanderlysf 
v/ithln himj Rabindranatii would creep 
palanquin which belonged to his 
r^|^*^^fr#ndmothefsdays3 pul! down the curtains, 
'^"^^qlose his eyes and away he would go. In 
later life the Poet wandered all over il'^e 
world finding excitement, adventure and 
beauty in th^ ^festival of world life" around 
^^^im - the ’hruth" of a childhood dream 
within a palanquin. 



in a series on -Tagore the Traveller’ DC-558 







Constance Goodall: 

It is amazing how many otherwise' 
pleasant and sensible people .fall into 
the habit of Snaggery 1 That is my prh 
vate description of the'odious habit of ' 
looking for the fly in the 'ointment, for 
the thoughtless or calculating com-- 
merit that sets up niggling doubt about . 
any, plan.. And, once indulged, the- 
habit grows until if destroys the. Snag- 
ger’s capacity for positive thinking and 
living, and to an ever-increasing de-. 
gree reaches out to undermine. the . 
confidence of others. , . 

'The , only pro.tcxtion we have is to - 
refuse to allow implied doubt to take, 
root,... 

." .When my .father was 6o, .and I was 
13 and had just learnt to ride a hi- 
cycle,-wo: planned, to bicycle from' 
Yorkshire to the west' coast of Sco't- 
la,!ici, stoppi.ng where and when it ' 
"suited ;us each night. .Snaggery was 
i'.m,.medlately, i-n full cry. Far too stren¬ 
uous!.. What if it rains ail the.time? . 
How can you be sure'of decent beds? 

,, We d.id:it, and the m,emories of that- 
“foolhardy” trip are among the richest 
of .my life. We enjoyed. our adventure-' 
so- Eiucli that w-e continued to indulge 
ill our. ioiig-dis.tance bicycling every-'- 


.- summer for the next five years. Never. 

was Snaggery more confounded. 

-'. That’s-, the. fortunate snag in Snag- . 
gery; deteiroinatioii can always defeat ? 

-it 

Bertrand RusselH 
Of all forms of caution, caution mi ' 
love is perhaps, the most fatal to true , 

happiness. 

|olin Ciardit ' ' 

Literature is one of the centra! con- ; 
tinuing experiences of the race. It is , 
no cultural,o.matiient. Through iitCia- ’ 
ture,. the voices of mankind’s most ‘ 
searching imaginations remain alive to 
all time. One' needs to hear Job lift ; 
his question, into the wdiid; it is, after ;i; 
all, every man’s question at some 
One needs to- stand by Oedipus and to * 
h'old the knife of his own most terrible i 
' resolutioo. One' needs to come out of 
his own Hell with Dante and to hear . 

that-voice of joy,'hailing the sight of 
, his' own stars returned-to. 'I 

-■No. man is even half-civilized until 
those voices have; sounded within him, * 
■'-A' savage, after all, is simply a human- ! 
■.organism that has not received enough' 
news' from -the human race. Literature j 
is-one most, fundamental part of that 
' news.' , I 

Baizacs ' 

. ■ ,Hope is a light diet, but very stimu' ! 
iating. 

Henry Stee'le Commager: 

, It is a paradox that just when tech¬ 
nology has ..made it possible for parents ; 
to - spend more of their time than ever ( 
.'before in training their children, they : 
should foist so much of the responsl- 
. bility upon the schools. 




Tiffi, READER^S DIGEST 


Mitli Slt^Fell: 

It is II part of the poet’s work'to..; 
hew each man what he sees but'does , 
wt know he sees. He is a brother 
peaidiig to a brother of ''a moment, in 
heir other ikes’—a irionieH,t that'had;, 
seen buried beneath the dust of, the 
msy world. Like Mpses^ he sees God,'' 
1.1 the burning bush v/hen the half- 
jpeiied or myopic physical eye sees 
Jiily the gardener buriiing, leaves. ' 

Thomas Breiet: 

'A 'greater sculptor than a Rodin or 
i Michelangelo . is.. Thought. What a 
nan thinks in his heart he advertises 
vithhis face. 

I^argaret CiiIMii BaBnijttgs 
,' :,,I'n the ^ devotional, 'Classic Tke Jmita -'' 
ion; of Christ ,; Thomas a -Kempis 'tells 
be'^^:,Storys' pf a • man,:'who: was, so 'filled ^ 
«rith, ''1 anxiety'.',:and:;;^^:fearthat he ,couId' 
lOTbmglhiiBself to 'act. As he wavy'; 
2f edback „ and. 'forth ^ in 'his; uncertainty -; 
!.ie thoughts Oh, if I only I(new, then I 
sbouid'; iiave; the;courage, to persevere,.. 

And presently, 'wrote Thomas, he; 
heard within himself this answer from 
God: “.And if you did know^, what 
would‘yt^u do? Do now'what you', 
would then do, and you shall' be 'very: 
secured' 

This very practical rule of living.de-', 
stroys worry and apprehension about; 
both big and little things. For example, 
you cannot be sure that a friend will' 
enjoy visiting you—but you would ask 
him if-you were sure. Very well, then; 
—invite him as if you were sure! 

Or, you can’t be sure you will suc¬ 
ceed in 'a job even if you put in extra 
work, but how can you satisfy your¬ 
self without proceeding as if you did 
kilow you would succeed? 


. The result may not always be wliat 
-you . hope. for, ■ but' the sense that you 
^'have.'done-.the best you can, to make 
things:work out, and have given op¬ 
portunity itself'a chance, does produce ; 
in yourself that i.Qiier. peace wliich is 
the best kind of security. 

Viaceiit, 'Van Geghi 
There is the same difference in a. 
person-before and after'.he is 'in love 
as there is in an unlighted lamp .and 
onC' that is burning. • The lamp was 
there and it was a good lamp, but no'^v., 
it is shedding light too and that is its 
real function. 

—Tke Complete- Letters of Vincent Van'Gogh'. 

(Thames, and Hudson, London) 

.Van Wyck Brooks': ' '' ■,' 

■.' Ho'W- delightful is'''the..company ,of, 

■ generous ■■;people5''who .overlook tfifl'es 
'^au'd. keep; their' ^ ;min'ds , insti'iictiV'cly 
fixed on-whatever is good .and positive 
in;.' the ..world '■' about..,.them,", People. ,'■' of'.' 
'small calibre, are, .always carpi.ng.„ They; 
are.'bent, on sh'owi,ng' their'' 0'W.!i' 'sup'e-' 
riority,,'their .knowledge O'r 'prow'ess (3r 
'good • breeding, ' But,; "rnagnaiiimcms.', 
.people 'have.;n,o 'Vanity, they'; 'have' no 
'je.'alGU'sy,';they ..have, no' .reserves, and' 
they''feed: -.on,, the true ''and.',' theysollci' 
'where'yer .they'' .find' it. And,., what,,is;; 
more, they find it everywhere. 

'Harold Koha: ,'," 

" ;...“Oh', ''Mr, ''Pa.derewski,”,• t»aicl ..a; 

;'woman; - to;;,,the',Polish' pianist,.'“you 
^;must have had a world of patience to 

learn to play as you do.” 

‘ “IPs not that at all, my dear 
woman,”'replied Paderewski, “I have 
no more patience than anyone else,. 

IPs’just that I use mine.” 




...someone special who enjoys the 
extra $pe€id and, comfort of je.tliiiers' 
..'.plus BO AC’S' famous .personal 
attention. -Ali over the "world* 
BOAC takes good care of you! 

^ ttan W 


Your local BOAC Appointed Travel Agent and BOAC offices everywhere are at your service 
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t@ make certain 
H iscked up 


The Hercules ss'Iijs most 
preclom possession . . 


To y.olit family will prohabl,, 

"deny yourselves fa niaay .' Ways—saving on bus feres 
and limcheon'expenses,.on sarees aod jewellery... 

' .Haturaliy youM like to buy the very best. Buy a 
Hercules. It’s'the most wanted, cycle je over 134 
countries around the world. Its streamlined beauty, 
smooth effortless drive,, make it the finest cycle you 
can buy. ■' ■ 

Every component in the Hercules'' cycle is manii- 
factored to exacting ■ standards at the largest, best- 
eqinpped factory in India. It is riist-proofea by a 
special *'Spra-Granodiz- 
trig” process and enamel- ^ ’ 
led thrice, to. give the y, 
sparkling 'finish that lasts. ^,, 

Vmr cycle is an invest- yb 
meni — Hercules is the 
best value for your money . '' u 

' '/UVa 






. h more than a cycle 
•ifs a . lifetime companion 


fWT';t!G:'ll46a' 
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THERAPY; 


Modern Medicine^s Newest Ally 


^'^If the head and body are to be Plato wrote almost 2^400years agOy 
“^you must begin by curing the soul P The medical profession^ impressed by- 
mounting clinical evidence of the curative power of religion^ is rediscovering, ' ' 
this ancient truth. It is beginning to welcome the chaplain on the hospital 
healing team"^ — doctor-psychiairist-minister—and the clergy in turn is now 
training an increasing number of ministers for suck service. 

The story of the Reverend Richard Young, chaplain at North Carolina 
Baptist Hospital and' pioneer in the movement towards partnership between 
Medicine and religion^ reveals in practical, everyday terms the unique power of 
religion to aid all of us in solving our most pressing and personal problems. 


By Clarence Hall 


C>[^,he young mother in the emer- not seem serious enough to.be fatal*■ 
gency ward, at Winston--, After the surgeo,n''had-,done: 

\3]i/ Salem's ■ North Carolina' could,.-he called in,'a psychiatrist,* 
Baptist Hospital was sinking rapid- ■ ‘‘The,re's no medical reason why she 
ly. Her'baby had been killed in. the-'',. shO'uldn't recover,” he said. “But 
car crash,, but'her uwn injuries did' ' she .wants to "die—a.nd she will, 

, , ' “Spiritual Therapy: Modern Medicine's Netvest Ally*’ is condensed from the. introduction'- 2 y 
U) a book an pastoral care of the hospital patient by the Rev. Richard Young and the 
Rev. Albert Meiberg, published by Hodder & Stoughtoji, London 




ufliess her attitude is changed^’ 

The psychiatrist’s careful analysis 
oiicovered tiie root of die . woman’s '■ 
probiem: the baby killed; had'been-' 
bom as the result of an extramarital'' 
affair. 

She had been able; to live witli- 
her secret as long as the child was' 
aJivCj but now nothing "the psycliia'-'" 
trist said could shake her guilt-rid- 
den iaterpretation of the accident’s 
rEeaning. “i’ve'got'to die/’ she kept 
,,repeatiag.,, '‘.It’s God’s' punishment 
..for my sill.'I deservedt.” ' 

The' psychiatrist ■ summoned the 
chaplain. “'This case calls for theo- 
■logkal answers I haven’t-got/’ he 
csaid,'^' 

Oii;,,,several,occasiGn$;,,the:'chaplain, 
;,::'visitccl"''the'' p saying littief ■al-' 
dowing;'her;'to"''express' .Be 
;:fully,.;; When she was exhausted^ he- 
;\said'';quietly5 '‘;,Wgu.s must die., 
.•.B..ut--isn’t'hilling';y.oiirself— 
what you’re doing—^just taking the ., 
easy way out? The selfish way? 
Your death will only bring, wliat. 
you feel is your judgement upon 
your fine husband and your odier 
child. Do you think that’s fair?” 

During a long silence he let this 
sink in, then said softly, “Wouldn’t 
you like to use this tragedy to re¬ 
deem your marriage and your life?” ’ 

Reassured and shown an avenue; 
of hope, the woman cried, “Oh, I 
_would, I would!” And she did. 

' Once she had found a new purpose 
in living, her wounds healed 
rapidly. She has been an exemplary 
'•wife and mother ever since. 


The minister who effected liffs 
spiritual therapy was a member of 
the staff recruited and trained by the 
Revere'iid Richard Young, director 
of ' the '■ School of /Pastoral Care at 
North .Carolina Baptist Ho-spital. 

Young is'a firm believer in the 
great therapeutic value of prac¬ 
tically applied religion. And liis 
highly successful pioneering in this 
field has led 'tO'the idea of a hospital, 
“healing team”, in which/ doctor,.' 
.psychiatrist and clergyman each 
pool their disparate talents to'mouiit 
a- co-ordinated assault on disease. 

A Growing Movefnent ■■ 

The . spiritual; - therapy ■ pro¬ 
gramme. to which Dick Yo'u.ng ha:s 
'.devoted-his-, professional'life is.'by no; 
ineaii's.,.'his nlone.: It ;is' siiflickntiy 
widespread; to, have,, b'rGugiit. about, 
a quiet revolution in the relatiohs-hip 
'between medici^ne .and. religion'.,,To- 
;-da'y-^it''is.'e:,stim.ated that^..n ' 8 ,,ooo 
,minis.ters who, have received' 'some 
.'form-of clinical training,,,-'-ro.ughly 
.'5,000..are'applying this tTai,n.ing by 
'■helping’' doctors .to produce ■spectacu¬ 
lar results ; with .the . heali.ng-t€afii 
'■ap'proach'.- ■ to;, human, -ills.,' .Such 
specially trained spiritual therapists 
are;-''now"a-ctive all over/the world'. 
.But ''.no-where'. .have' -tlieir .new con- 
.''cep'ts he'en -m.ore thoroughly' labora¬ 
tory-tested than at Winstoii-Salcrn, 
;''i'n’,"Y 6 ung’$.:'SG.hool: of' Pastoral -Gare,' 
largest of its kind in any hospital 
And nowhere has religious therapy 
'more convincingly proved its worth. 

Centred on the hospital’s ground 



floor, t!i€ school is staffed with six 
peniianeiil; cliapiainSj 12 chaplain' 
interns and 20 clioica! trainees. 
Members of this staff are not mere 
miiiisteriai visitors^ spreading good- 
cheer to the sick. They are skilled 
therapists^ apply- 
itig the spiritual 
ministry to mind- 
body , problems 
which have been 
medically estab- 
lished. Confidence 
in the -value of that 
therapy ■ . -pervades 
the entire medical 
centre, , whici 
houses bodi the 
North Carolina 
Baptist '' Hospital 
and itS' affiliated 
teaching" - -iiistitU' 
lion, the Bowman 
Gray School o£. 

Medicine. It ^ was 
officially acknow¬ 
ledged in-1948 when Dr. C.-C.:-Car- 
peiiter, dean^ - of, the school,. 'offered. 
Young a permanent appointment 
“to teach medical" students-.the rela-. 
tioo, between neiigion .and health'/' 

. - A. man of medium - height,,- lean, 
with prematurely white hair, Dick 
Young wears no clerical robes, does 
not lard his conversation with pious 
allusions. Yet his whole manner 
bespeaks competence, authority and 
an unusual sense of mission. 

Born on ,a tobacco farm in North 
Carolina, Young was steeped in re¬ 
ligious idealism at an early age. His 


father and mother were both devout i 
Christians and as a youth he deter¬ 
mined to enter the ministry. When 
the Depression forced him to give ^ 
up his studies at college, he started 
work in a textile mill. During this ' 
time he . passed : 
't'hroiigli a phase of 
rebellion and ex- 
.perimented with 
various forms of :j 
devilry;- 

“Dick r ]carned;.:?;;i;;;S 
about human fail- 
ings at ffirst-handv;' 
a friend, .says.': 

, -The Wremg;’-;, ,Df 
Career , ::h| 

After' he, -ha'd: 
o'utgrown - 'this'xal-' ■ -, 
low, "'pha.se,-'.'Youiig^ 

' Started a coopera- 
tive- 'Store.;,- Bedahse:;- 4 :| 
of his;;:/;'flair; 
management and 

handling people, it was a success | 
from the beginning. He was then 
22 and happily married, and appear¬ 
ed to be embarked on a' promising , 
career. 

Unfortunately, it was the wrong 
career. 

A frail rural minister brought this'! 
fact home to him. Moving through ' 
the community like a benediction, , 
beloved by everybody—because he 'j 
loved everybody—the Reverend | 

N. J. Todd asked notliing of anyone ; 
but the chance’to help. Day and 
night, Dick would see him driving 






withdraYv'ii.j he vvmiH respond to■di--.. 
rect questions but would not speak 
lifiless spoken to. Young went to-.the 
man’sroGnij greeted him^ but'made- 
no attempt to engage him in- con-' 
versatioii. For 45 minutes he sat' 
there in silence/then stood up and 
left with a cheerful, “Fll see you 
later, Pete,” as if they had been 
chatting pleasantly. 

The patient was allowed ■ certain 
privileges, and was accustomed to 
stroll every afternoon to the main 
gate to meet his parents. On the 
afternoon following Young’s visit,, 
he. sat down beside his mother and 
said enthusiastically, “You know, 
Mother, they’ve got ,a new chaplain 
at the hospital who just comes in 
and'stays by you. You don’t have -to 
talk to him if you don’t want to'.”, 

It was difficult for the parents to 
contain their astonishment, for these 
were the first words their son^ had 
spoken voluntarily for two years. 

The patient was not “cured,” of 
course, during Young’s brief stay 
at Elgin. But the part Young played 
in the case did produce immediate 
results.. 

The patient’s mo-ther was so im¬ 
pressed that she sought Young out 
and gave him an unprecedentedly 
complete account of her son’s life, 
divulging .for the first time details 
■ about everything from his nursing 
pattern in infancy to his problems of 
adjustment, in adolescence. For the 
mental -hospital, it was an invaluable 
mine of material, often cited later 
as a model case history. 


A chaplain, Young was learning, 
■■could-perforin certain functions in a 
hospital which' no o'ne else was pre- 
. cisely equipped to accomplish. 

, ■ .All UpMIi Fight,. 

On ' GRADUATION from the semin- 
..ary, Young, was offered the chap¬ 
laincy at Winston-Salem. When he 
accepted, ■ one of- his classmates 
' lamented, “It’s too bad that Brother 
Richard is leaving the ministry.” 

'Stung, Dick .retorted, “! .think 
Fm going deeper into the .ministry 

than you’ll'ever realize! ” 

. In time he would prove it. But in 
1946 his detractor was right. Among- 
seminarians, as in the reiigio'us field 
generally, a hospital chaplaincy, 
carried little importance' and- no 
prestige. 

■ To his dismay, Dick Young.-found 
the hospital staff’s regard for his 
role equally dim. For weeks after 
taking up his undefined duties, he 
wandered about the wards talking 
to patients, quietly listening to 
problems, trying to help—and feel¬ 
ing in the way. Nurses rushing 
about with charts, and doctors with 
stethoscopes looped over their necks, 
looked at him curiously, politely el¬ 
bowed him aside wffien visiting their 
charges. As they got used to seeing 
him about, the more jocular ones 
would ask, “Well, how's the sky 
pilot? Saved any souls recently?” 

Although discouraged, Dick 
Young nevertheless understood the 
staff’s attitude. The volunteer minis¬ 
ters who had previously dispensed 





spiiaiiai acrvicrs to patients had 
often allo¥/ed zeal to oiitran com¬ 
mon sense. 

^'Maiiy of those who came to 
.call on my patients^” a cardiologist- 
'iviio had been with the hospital ■ 
for 18 years told me, “knew no 
more about the fine art of visit¬ 
ing the sick than I do about preach¬ 
ing a sermon. One miriistefj visiting 
S' man, with, a dangerous heart trou¬ 
ble, actually took the patient’s pulse, 
then prayed over him, as though . 
prepari.iig him for death. I had to 
hustle the ma.n' i,ntO 'an -oxygen tent 
to -savehis life. After that, I. -forbade 
.any .mi,nister to see ■ any patient in. a 
critical .phaseof,heart disorder.”' 

A,,:.:,,thorny.-problem .was the so- 
called “faith' healer.” One such 
'''healer” called to see a deaf mote , 
recuperating from a delicate eye op¬ 
eration. Taking oi^t a bottle of olive 
oil, he brashly lifted the bandage, 
ceremoniously swabbed .the patient’s 
face with oil—and in the process 
ruptured several blood vessels in the. 
injured eye. Only by skilful re¬ 
surgery was the damage repaired. 

Gradually, however, it became ap¬ 
parent that Dick Young’s approach 
was different, that it helped rather 
than hindered the work of healing. 
Nurses reported that after his visits 
patients were more tractable. Anaes¬ 
thetists said surgical patients- were ' 
calmer, required far less anaesthesia. 
Doctors murmured, “The man has 
a-magic. I don’t understand ,it.” 

The heart specialist button-holed- 
him one day in puzzled enquiry. 


“You were in iloim 2i^ yi t lo'- 
me this morning. What hap¬ 
pened?’” Young said .he had tried 
to help the patient to revise his 
attitude towards a man who had 
wronged him and face up honestly 
to his' own share of responsibility 
for what had happened. The doctor 
exclaimed, “It’s amazing ! For days 
Fve been trying to bring that man’s 
blood- pressure dowTi.” - 
There were other things 'Foilrig 
accomplished w^here doctors failed. 
One day, he overheard a doctor 
vainly trying to persuade t,he family 
to allow ■ a post-.morte.m on a man, 
who had died. Later, after see.ki.iig 
to comfort the distraught wdie, 
Young-.asked, “By' the way, -what 
caused’your husband to die?” She 
replied, “I don’t know; nobody 
knows.” Dick Young said, “It’s a 
pity .-the-- doctors can’t iii.vestigat.e 
further. Your children could have 
the same 'thing, couldn’t, -they?” 

The doctor was astounded when, 
that afternoon, Young called to 
report that not only were the ,fam,ily 
willing to have the post-mortem, 
they requested it. 

Word of such incidents spread 
through the hospital. A,rid soon 
Dick Young was being called into 
consultation on difficult cases, in¬ 
vited to ward conferences wfiere 
doctors and nurses discussed their 
patients, asked to give Iiis impres¬ 
sion of those who displayed obvious 
emotional symptoms. Within six 
. months he was addressing classes of 
(Please Mm to page 146) 



The Meaning Mangicrs 



A word to the wise 
hits the nail on the head 


By James Thurber 


' OMETHiNG central and essential At this party, a woman began 
in the mechanism of meaning telling me about some legal involve-- 
began losing its symmetry ment her daughter and son-indaw 
last summer. At first I thought the had got into. She ended her cloudy 
fault must be in myself, some flaw recital on a note of triumph. “So 
of comprehension or concentration, finally they decided to leave it 
aggravated by the march of time, where sleeping dogs lie/’ she said. 
Then I realized one June afternoon I was upon it in a moment. “How 
at a cocktail party in Bermuda that perfectly charming of them both, 
the trouble was largely female, or at dear lady,’’ I cried. “One can only 
least seemed to originate in that sex, hope the barristers for the other side 
like so many other alarming things. ' will tumble for it, hook, line and 

Condensed from Holidc^ 







THEMmmNG MANGLERS 


talking about/' said my old friend, - Some 15' years ago, our usually 
moving away. tranquil., commiinity was vioientiy 

I am., ,at , home now:. Our com- upset by die atteiiipte^ 
munity wears a special radiance;in woman. The police questioned:;us 
the ^person of a French'lady whom" "all, and did not come off very well 
I shall call Renee. Renee is mistress with Renee. 

of what I call not the dangling par- . ‘'One thing I am' certain o:h” a 
ticiple but the dazzling' participle, ■ detective said to her. “Somebody in 
often, when excited, using it in ' . this town is guilty.” 
place of the past tense. ' “So am I,” said the, innocent and 

“How did you like the concert: wonderful Renee, 
last night?” I asked her one day. . , The cop stared at her. “Where do 
“1 was fascinating,” she said. you live?” he asked. 

Ren& is always fascinating. .She . . Renee,, who was.,standing on her 
is a social critic, too, and 'I am a front porch,. waved a ha.nd at her 

fond collector of some of her- rarer house and said,' “I am leaving her^T; 

pronouncements, of. which my - The .harassed. police officer gave 

favourite is this: “The womans are -; her a long, rueful look, sighed, and 
stronger at the bottom.” : . " ' said, “So am I,” and went awa.y.'. 



Child^s-Eye View 

A YO'UN'G''London, schoolboy named Billy Hudgins has worked out spec¬ 
ifications - for an interplanetary juii.ket that include 584 ham sa,ndwich€s, 
764 Coca-Colas and 407 cakes and pies. —Harold Heifer 

Relating the wonders of the circus he had just V!s:i'ted,-.my five-year-old 
so.!! made this excited comment about the lions: “They were so ferocious 
that when the tamer went into the cage with a chair and a whip, he didn’t 
get a chance to sit down.” —Contributed by J. n. Miibum 

Seeing so many carS' with boats in tow, my four-yea.r-old daughter asked 
why we didn't have one. I explained that there was no water near by to. 
put it in. “But we don’t have to put it in the water,” she said. “Can’t we 
just puli it up and down the road like everybody else does?” 

—Contributed by Phyllis Stowe 

.' M.y. SMALL, daughter, seemingly entranced with^a'wrestling- match '-o 
television, finally looked up and said: “Look at those two men fighting 
in their play pen.” —Contributed by Beverly Facchina 



Phoiogtaph by Norman Cousim 


The urban jungle o£ Africa 


A first-hand report on what happens when 

are catapulted out of the simple rural past 
into the tumultuous urban present 

By Dr. H. Jack Geiger 

[he headlines from the Congo schizophrenia oi 
1 have made it clear that there though all these 
new sickness in Africa. It is dance. We do n 
like yellow fever, or malaria, or about this new 

Condensed from Saturday Review 





" JVAKING^^': SICKNESS---SCOURGE ^OF: ^ NEW AFRICA 


continent coming violently^, expio-. 
sively awake^ it might, be'' 'called 
“Waking’' Sickness, . 

Waking Sickness is .the disorder 
o,f rapid social change. Its focus.is in' 
the Africaii cities, which have dou-' 
bled and even trebled in size in a 
decade. Here it is epidemic, ior the 
cities are the homes of the “new” 
African, the urban. African,.. the 
fastesc-changing African. ■■ 

As .with a.ll'd.iseases, ..we can. best 
see' .Waking Sickness in one com-- 
munity, one family, one man. This 
m.a n' and his family were patients' of 
mine, in a unique African health 
centre whose chief concern was the 
complicated relationship of social 
change to all illnesses. 

We will call him Abel Ngasa. He 
is a thin, quick-moving man of 46. 
He happens to be a Zulu, but his 
story would be much the same if 
he came from any one of a thousand 
other tribes. He lives just outside a 
South African city in a segregated 
government housing project we will 
call Newtown. 

Abel is a Christian, a deacon in 
his church, a Sunday-school choir¬ 
master, a competent electrician, a 
devoted family man—yet on three 
nights of any average week he will 
come liome sodden drunk, rage at 
his eldest son, frighten his babies 
and beat his wife. 

He is a sick man. Yet his clini¬ 
cal diagnoses (chronic malnutrition, 
■chronic alcoholism, cirrhosis of the 
liver) do not explain, his illness. To 
understand it, one must know at. 


least a little of the long road that 
brought him to Newtown, what 
■Newtown is like, and what is liap- 
pening. to the lives of those close to 

him. 

Abel Ngasa was bor.ri in the shat¬ 
tered, thatch ed-hut remnants of a 
tribal society, on raw farmland 100 
miles away. The fifth of eight c.hi.!- 
dren, he grew^ up in a sprawling 
company of. "parents .a iid\; grand¬ 
parents and sisters and cousins and 
brothers and uncles,. Everyone 
worked, and no one went hungry. 

It was a deceptively simple world. 
When Abel wnis five, he cared for 
the chickens, as his older brother 
had done before him; when he was 
six, he watched the goats; when he 
was seven, he herded cattle. If his 
mother had to work in the fields, 
there w^ere plenty of sisters and cous¬ 
ins and aunts to hold the newest 
baby. If someone was sick, he was 
nursed; if he was bewitched, he w^as 
treated by the witch doctor. A 
child’s rearing was the same as his 
mother and father had. 

Two things changed the pattern. 
When Abel was seven, he went to a 
mission school and began to learn 
about another world. When he was 
nine, he was catapulted into that 
other world: his father, mother, 
two brothers and he moved to the 
city. 

Their house was different, made 
of tin and cardboard and bits of 
wood. The food was different. The 
people were different: suddenly 
the world was full of strangers, 





THE-KEADEKS DIGEST 


behaving strangely, speaking otker 
tongLieSo The family was different,, 
too: there' was no su,pporting' net- 
■work of relatives. Tiieiields and the¬ 
cal tie were gone; people worked for 
rnoney^ Mothers often worked' away 
from home; children, if lucky, went 
to school The problems were 
different:' there was talk of police 
and passes, 'jobs, and jails. The dis¬ 
eases were different, and witchcraft 
failed to cure them, 

. There was, in short, what the soci¬ 
ologists. call anomie —normiessness, 
a'kind of .chaos. Here Abel Ngasa 
■ grew up, , went to school, learned a 
■trade,' suffered die pangs of adoies- 
,. deuce, learned to drink, madedove,- 
'.Spoke English and Zulu and Afri- 
'.kaans,'became'a Christian, found-. a 
'job and .married the girl next door. 
-,■' ' Her. name' was Evelyn Makhtin. 
She bore her first child when, she', 
was i6. When he was a month.oid, 
she strapped him on her back and 
returned to work in the “white” 
city as a domestic. Years later the 
new^ family moved to Newtown. 

After the smells, the filth and the 
higgledy-piggledy squalor of the 
slums, Newtown looked pleasantly 
:'■ suburban., Its roads ..are .paved.' Its 
2,000 two-and three-room concrete 
houses are settled neatly over three 
hills. Scattered among them are 
churches, schools, a community cen¬ 
tre, shopping centre, community 
health clinic. Some of the houses 
have electric light; all have running 
water. ^ ' ■ 

But anomie and chaos are here, 


' -too',"' "in .aomewhat subtler form. 
■.:More.. than 23,000. ■peop.le live in 

■ Newtown-— -an average of„a.lmost 12 
"people per house.'Eve.ry . year some 

2,000 ' 'residents leave—a.!id . .2,,500 
move in. Seventy per cent e£ the 
new'arrivals come from the 
bearing, among other things, tuber¬ 
culosis, typhoid, sypriiiis and. slum 
toughness. Twenty per ce.nt arrive 
fresh, raw, confused—and senii- 
tribai—from rural areas. 

' Ninety per cent of the parents are 
rural-born; .75 per o.f the chil¬ 
dren are city-bor.n.. Of the children 
under 16, nearly a' third are not liv¬ 
ing -with both parents; 23 per ce,nt of 
■the New.town mothers,:work, away 
.from home'.. Adolescents'are on'their 
'■'own,;, 'there are .juvenile gangs;' and 
ytoday .eve-ry third baby is "'illegiti¬ 
mate. 

■..,.' ..There a^re other, even,gtimnier, 

■ statistics'. Of - every'. .i",ooo 'babie|,,.','9''o,. 
. d'ie in'the-first year of life.,'Of the- 

■ survivors., half have been exposed to 
.tuberculosis .by-their seco-rid birth- 
ffay.'Nearly 70 per ce.nt of the.c.hil-' 
.dren go- to school, but schooling- 
costs money, and the pef’Capita in- 
come is £2 lor. (Rs. 33) a . month. 
The luckiest children get half .a. 

' pint .of m-ilk a day. A few eat an egg 
. once a "week. 

.' Abel and Evelyn Ngasa ■ have 
lived here for .14 years and brought 
up nine children. Four other chil¬ 
dren are dead. 

At the age of 43, Evelyn is the 

■ anchor of the family, and vastly 
changed. This once timid domestic 
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servant can now speak and read ., 
two languages, balance the books of 
^ the ' church auxiliary, estimate the 

: protein in a baby’s diet, operate a 

sewing machine, , teach a daugh¬ 
ter to cook and a' son to save the 
s ' money from a newspaper round. 
She is chairman' of the Newtown 
Combined Women’s Club. And she 
has other'skills: she knows how-to 
go hungry so that schoolbooks can 
be bought for eager children; she 
kno'ws how to sleep. on the floor so 
that a tubercular child can sleep in 
a bed. 

There is nothing magical about 
' Evelyn’s transformation. For . 14 

years she has been in close ■ touch 
with Newtown’s health centre,. 

5^" ■■ which has helped the community to 

educate itself. A dozen times'a- 
|:.i ■ week, health-centre workers meet 

C i with small groups of mothers to talk 

over the problems of feeding babies, 
rearing children, living in a new 
, society.. There have been two over¬ 
riding goals; to increase the sensi- 
I . tivity 'of 'the cbmmimity to ,neW 

, .ideas, and to increase its ability to 
, discriminate between,' alternatives. 
Evelyn Ngasa has learnt both. 

I . But Evelyn is not sure, any longer, 

I of techniques that once required no 

i conscious thought: how to guide an 

unruly son, how to please a husband. 

I A quick look at the next genera¬ 

tion—at Hamilton Ngasa, first of 
the city-born, for instance—reveals 
^ the same story of change, but even 

Tq.':;;;-, ' .^more rapid. :,In his mid'-zo’s,,HamiN 

ton is an entrepreneur, half-owner 


of an old lorry, operator of a laundry 
.round. In his twenty-odd years of i 
. life, he has been, successively school¬ 
boy, truant, de,linquent,' conv:ict;,. ^ 

factory worker and vagrant; syphi-, ; 

'iitic and hospital patient; Christian 
and agnostic; striker and African 
nationalist. Now, tight-lipped, and 
self-contained, he .has'a cold 'waii- 
' ness or'white people, a.nd con tempt 
. for his father’s intermittent efforts ' 
to play the patriarch. The old lorry 
is, in a way, symbolic of' the .rate 
of change. Abel Ngasa walked; 
Hamilton drives. 

On a card in the NewtO'W,n bea.lth ■ 
centre is ,a list of clinical diagnoses't 
: for .Evelyn .and Hamilton' and' all 
the others who are. crowHed .into'' ' 
Abel Ngasa’s' two-roomed .."houses 
But the card describes more ^ than kt'r':,q 
■explains. It is not enough to knowl,, 
that Frank, .aged 21,'is'delinq'uenhvf'^q' 
■an 'early alcoholic,' and''-has■ .been:'t';;,;. 
■ treated twd,ce fon venereal 'disease.; '; 
Holly, 16, a gif ted' high-school stu- ■■;,': ■'! 
.dent, has anaemia. Elizabeth, iq, 'is',; v.'| 
infested'”with roundworms,. .Faith, 
ten,'is blind in one,eye. Mabel., .nine, 
has early tuberculosis. The younger 
children have malnutrition, ring¬ 
worm and decaying teeth. 

For urban Africa, the Ngasas are 
not atypical, any of them. They arc 
a little richer than some perhaps, 
better-educated than most, healthier 
than many. What has happened to 
them.^ Medicine, psychiatry, social 
anthropology, public health—all can : 

contribute to an answer, and each 
has its experts. But there are, as yet, 
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few who arc also experts in social true. But even more urgent is tiie 
change. -t need for teams of social scientists tu 

The fundamental problem has study the. swiftly changing cultural, 
been most ■forcibly stated .by a-^dip" ■ ■ patterns. Otherwise, the doctors and 
iomat; George Kennan, ‘-‘Wherever the agricultural scientists and the 
the authority of the past is too sud- engineers will find themselves work- 
deniy and too drastically under- ing futilelvj and wondering why 
minedd' Kennan said recently; methods that proved so effective 
“wherever the past ceases to be the elsewhere fail, 
great-and .reliable reference book of . One such study is being consid- 
human problems; wherever^ above ered. It ma}' take ten years—to 
all, the experience of the father be- discover how best to help native 
comes irrelevant to the trials and peoples to attune the physical and 
searchings of the son—there the mental health of tl'ieir compatriots 
foundations of man’s inner health to the 20th-century environment, 

and stability begin to crumble. Ten years may seem too long 
These, unfortunately, are the marks to spend in merely learning how 
of an era of rapid technological and to do something. But V\oiking 
social change,” Sickness is going to be with us for 

In such an era doctors and en- generations. No cure for it will be 
gineers and schools and capita! in- found without enormous patience 
vestm,ent are urgently needed, it is and persistent curiosity. 



Thmgs to Come 


Gvbry male has a right to some privacy—there are a few things wives 
just shouldn’t know about. But what’s happening to the privacy of the 
male ruffed grouse, according to a Press agency dispatch, bodes no good 
for his human counterparts. “Six male grouse will be equipped with 
one-ounce battery-operated transmitters that will send signals to monitors 
in the Cloquet Forest Research Centre,” it reports, and the purpose is 
ominous: “Biologists manning two receivers are expected to get an idea 
of how the grouse spends his time.” 

This is obviously the thin edge of the wedge. It’s a well-known fact 
that scientists first try out on animals those things destined eventually 
for humans. It’s only a matter of time until some entrepreneur offers 
housewives a similar contraption that can easily be attached to wandering 
husbands. Just think of the little woman crouched over her monitoring 
set tracing the incoming bleeps as her husband orbits around town. 

—-Editoriai in The Financial Pest, Canada 




Nature has endowed the female of the species with superior 
physical resources—and medical science 
is now discovering what they are 


By Caroline Bird 


p; p. / iTH ALL the talk about put- 
(1 'i:? ting the first man into space, 
scientists suggest it would actually 
be more logical if the first human 
space traveller were a woman. This 
is not only because of woman's 
smaller size, and the superior ther¬ 
mostat which enables her to stand 
extremes of heat and cold better 

Condensed from Good 


than the male; the belief is growing- 
in scientific circles that women have 
a special talent for survival, a secret 
weapon against physical and emo¬ 
tional wear and tear. 

^‘Women are the stronger sex," a 
researcher into metabolic aspects of 
heart disease has stated. ‘'All their 
adaptive mechanisms, are better. 

Housekeeping, New York ' 
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They stand, the stress of surgery 
better than men. They have a better 
resistance to most diseases^’ 

Doctors report that during the 
war wonieii stood ,up to the horrors 
of conceiitration-caiiip life better 
than the men did,. Research workers 
studying eyewitness accounts of dis¬ 
asters find that wom,eB are cictiia,lly 
cooler-headed than me,nj especially 
when their families are in danger. 
Though specialists treating.neuroses 
,ii.i private practice see about as many 
patients of one sex as of the other, 
there are more men than women 
patients 'in mental hospitals. Many 
more men than 'women commit 
suicide.'::,;:;, 

t: ;,: ' '.Wom,en',have a lon,gevity advan- 
'■ tage'.;:Over,'|nen., Though, women fall 
ill''m,6,re ,o'ften,;they resist more suc- 
c-essfiilly ;than men every , major 
.■killer^'Cxcept diabetes. Of 'the:64 kill¬ 
ers,', which „',Britis,,h doctors most' com¬ 
monly put on death certificates— 
accidents, birth defects, diseases, as 
well as murder and suicide—57 kill 
;'m.ore,.,m€nthanwo,m,en.' 

What is the explanation? 

Many think that modern life is 
particularly hard on men compared 
with women. But this theory does 
not hold good when put to the test. 
Father Francis Madlgan, a Jesuit, 
and sociologist Rupert Vance of 
the University of North Carolina 
, ',,.studied the life-spans of some 37,000 
teaching monks and nuns. For 50 
years both groups had lived the 
same exemplary lives, equally free 
from self-indulgence and nervous 


strain,. 'In i;957, the research workers 
reported that ,the sisters had in¬ 
creased their lead over the monks 
■from' 0*1 year in 1900 to 5-8 years— 
just about the gain made by the 
women of the outside world. Ap¬ 
parently the st.resses of modern life 
have little to do with longevity di'f- 
ferences. The sociologists coiiid 
only hand the mystery back to the 
biologists. 

The first reaction, of a biologist is 
,to credit the extra X chromosome, 
or gene-packed ca.r.r,ier of heredity,, 
that is dealt to females at concep¬ 
tion. Thus at the very start me,n. are 
exposed to haemophilia, colour 
blindness, hereditary ,m,usciilar dys- 
trop.hy a-nd hundreds, of other '.‘‘sex- 
linked'” defects. Research is turning 
up: unexpected sex-linked defects ail 
the tim.e. A new one. is agamma- 
globulinaemia,, or lac.k of ■ gamma 
globulin,.a' substance' in''the;'blood 
'necessary to -the production of 
■bodies to fight, disease germ.s'. Before 
antibiotics, bov babies born with 
agammaglobuiinaemia, died before 
anyone could find out what was 
wrong. 

'But the most fruitful and fascinat-, 
ing'clue to "durability has bee.n the 
■fact that woman’s advantage over 
■man is:never greater -than during 
her childbearing .years. 

In 'America, , now that,', womai 
seldom ,.die^ in : childbirth., .we. 
are'losing tw.ice,'.as ina.ii,y ,nien as' 
women in the ,25-to-44 age group. 
One authority believes, that coron¬ 
ary-artery disease accounts for much 






of the disadvantage; it strikes down 
'five or six men for every-' woman 
diiriiig these childbearing years. But ■ 
after 45, wonienfs coronary rate in¬ 
creases—as it also does for ■ young 
women whose ovaries have been 
removed or who have stopped men¬ 
struating early. Apparently the abil¬ 
ity to bear children has something 
to do with coronary arteries. 

The, priiTie suspects .are the sex 
liorrnoiies testosterone (male) and. 
the oestrogens (female) which have 
chemically similar molecules. Each 
sex, has both male and female sex 
hormoneSj'but in differing amounts. 
Oestrogen generally calms; and 
when a woman’s ovaries are func-..- 
tioning they send it to all parts-of 
the body. Testosterone stimulates. 
Because it raises metabolism, pulse 
and respiration, doctors' think that 
men may literally burn themselves 
out sooner than women. : ■ 

When heart specialists began in¬ 
vestigating cholesterol they noticed 
that men—and older women—have 
the “bad” blood-fat ratios associated 
with heart attack. Early- in the 
1950’s, research wo-rkers began 
changing the proportion of blood 
fats towards the “good” female pat¬ 
tern ■ by giving - men and older 
women doses of oestrogen. When 
testosterone was given, it made the 
blo,od-pattern “bad.” 

At a Chicago hospital, ,Dr., -Ruth 
Pick, working with chickens, gave 
them a diet which has the same 
effect on their blood as a high-fat 
...bill^ of, .-lare.'. .When she,-, cut .-.the' 


chickens'open, .she..found that the 
roosters’ coronary- arteries were 
scarred like the arteries, of hiiman 
coronary victims, while those of the 
hens rem.aiiied smooth. Whxii "Dr. 
Pick., m'ixed oestrogen in , the 
roosters’' food, their arteries -stayed 
smooth, a.od, damaged art€.ries 
cleared. 

“A wmma.n’s natural ■ oestrogen 
protects her against the solid fat 
which she serves her husband,” Dr. 
Pick concluded. 

.Many men in E.iigla.nd and ■ 
America w.ho have had coronary 
attacks have been taking oestrogen, 
and they show a substantially im- 
' proved survival rate. About half of 
them, 'however, '■experience' side-'.'-' 
effects.- They may feel -sluggish .and- 
depressed; some don’t have'.to-shave..' 
soo.ften; others are-delighted:-'to.find'-"' 
hair growing on their bald spots. 
Although some have fathered-.c'Hil-:' 
dren, loss of. sex drive or fear of-sudi-'- 
loss has haunted almost all o£ them. 
Research workers are now trying to 
isolate the protection of oestrogen 
from its feminizing effects. 

' The effect.of oestro-gen. o,n,bloo,d' 
fats may be only one of the hor¬ 
mone’s secrets. Some medical men 
believe that wmm.en when pregnant 
shake off most infections more 
easily. 

They suspect that the increased 
supply of oestrogen . stimulates 
phagocyte ceils to step up their 
scavenging of germs and other 
foreign troublemakers in the blood. 

Doctors have also observed that 



prcgniinc) cue temporarily ‘'cure’' a strength. Dr. Furman s interest was 
woman’s arthritis. • Even , tho'u^^ .'aroused by finding that the liver of 
early investigators " couM not'cure . ■'.a man'who,has had a heart attack 
arthritis with closes of oestrogen, ■■ so.'changes the oestrogen in his sys- 
thdy decided that thc'extra amoiiot "tern .that a chemist can tell, through 
of natural oestrogen which, a . urinalysis,'that the patient has had 
woman produces in pregnancy must ' a Goro.nary attack. Dr. Furman has 
have a beneficial effect. They found counted several- dozen, liver pro- 
that production of oestrogen may.be xesses which differ in, me,n and 
stimulated by hormo.nes ■sec.reted by.' ■ women. He-intends to find out why. 
the adrenal cortex. This led to the . If oestrogen is wwian’s strerigth, 

developme,nt of ACTH and hyd.rG- the ' sec.ret may • be i.n. femininity 

cortisone hormone ■ drugs, which itself. , 

ease the suffering'of rheumatism ‘‘Men-a.re highly speciali-zed, ddi- 
and arthritis victims., , -.. cate creatures,” suggests Dr. Louis 

, Dr. Robert Furman of the Okla- Katz. "They are like the sp-ermato- 
homa Medical Research Foundation zoa—a moment’s stimulation and 
now suspects that the liver, which their biological job is done. Women 

processes hormones, may shed may live longer simply because they 

further light on women’s secret are the bearers of life,” 

The Plot Thickens 

A FILM producer dipped the pages of a script, then told the writer, 
“Much too long. Give me a synopsis.” When the v/riter brought him a 
ten-page synopsis, the producer said^ “Still too long. Tm a busy man. 
Jusr give me a digest of this.” 

, Within an hour the writer returned with a sheet of paper on. winch 
was written: “Hero is lieutenant, heroine is married to his colonel. 
Madly in love with each other. Commit suicide.” 

“No good,” said the producer. “It’s Anna Karenina, word for word.” 

In Spain they’re making a pi million epic called The King of Kings, 
the story of Jesus. When Richard Wald of the London office of the New 
York Herald Tribune read a Press release saying that the producer was 
keeping the plot a secret, he called the Press agent and asked what the 
release meant. The agent explained that the producer wanted it like that. 

“Well,” said Wald, “I know a book that has the plot in it. It’s called 
the New Testament.” 

“For Pete’s sake,” pleaded the Press agent, “don’t tell the producer,” 

' —Art Biidxwaid 



The stirring story of Johann Sebastian Bach^ 
the humble organist whose religious music forms 
one of our loftiest monuments 



By Peter Fare 




o GREATER musical fiasco 
could be imagined than 
that which seemed in the 
making at Berlin’s aus- 


Gospel of St. MattheWj it had 
caused scarcely a ripple of attention 
at its first performance, loo years 
before. 


tere Academy of Song in March Its composer was as little known 
1829. A rambling work so unwieldy as the music: Johann Sebastian 
that it called for two sets of Bach had lain in an unmarked grave 
orchestras and choruses was in fe- for eighty years. And conducting 
hear sal. A Passion based on the this Passion was its unknown 

Condensed from Christian Herald 
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“discoverer/' Felix Mendelssohn, 
a 20-year-oid Jew, who:would now. 
stand before a' com.bined orchestra ^ 
and chorus for' the first time..As-a ' 
boy of' 14, Mendelssohn'had come 
across a, manuscript of the' Passion ■ 
at his teacher’s home and had fallen-, 
in love with it.' The music ' had 
hardly any other credentials. 

■ - Yet, members of the Academy. 
spread such favourable reports of 
the rehearsals that, for the public 
performance, every seat was taken. 
And from the fixst notes the 
listeners were swept up in a tide of 
religious emotion, for the “St. 
Matthew Passion” is perhaps the 
most deeply stirring music ever 
written.' A - cathedral hush, greeted 
the lyric solos, the moving arias of 
■'Contemplation,.- the ringing hymns 
of exaltation. Not only did the 
audience hear and feel deeply; it 
also sau^. For so great was the genius 
of this unknown Bach that he 
seemed able, with mere notes, to 
paint vivid stage scenery and create 
mood lighting. Each time Christ 
spoke, for instance, Bach had sur¬ 
rounded the words with a shimmer¬ 
ing “halo” of sound. As Christ 
was led away, sounds evoked an 
image of footsteps dragging under 
the weight of the Cross. 

So successful was the perform¬ 
ance that it had to be repeated not 
once, but twdee—to packed halls. 
Thanks to Mendelssohn, a sudden 
interest was kindled in Bach’s 
music, and great composers fanned 
the enthusiasm, Chopin advised -all' 


pianists to.study Bach-closely. “This 
is the highest and best school,” .he 
/said. “No one'will ever create a 

more ideal one.” - 
. Investigation revealed that many 
unpublished masterpieces by Bach 
had fortunately survived—Passions, 
masses and oratorios, church can¬ 
tatas, works for orchestra, string 
instruments, forerunners of the 
modern piano. Bach societies sprang 
up in Europe to. search out and per¬ 
form these negiected works, 

o - .. 

Today Bach is entrenched .in our 
hearts and lives. Only Mozart and 
Beethoven have more of their iiiusic 

■ on long-playing records. The Bach 
Guild, .a record company devoted 
-exclusively, to Bach, and his period, 
..has, sold well over a mi,llio,n record's. 
Last year Bach' festivals were held 

■ in e.ight countries on four' conti¬ 
nents. 

"' "Bach’s musical setti.ngs for: ma,ny 
'Christian .hymns can be 'hea,rd any 
Sunday in churches' ail over the. 
-world —“O Sacred' Head sore 
■'-wounded,” “Jesu, Joy of man’s de- 
.' siring,” and many others. ,Ii.Ls .music 
burns with an unquenchable' reli¬ 
gious vitality. Imr him, music-'was. 
an .act of worship,. as if the notes, 
■-once out,of range.of human'hear¬ 
ing, .still ascended .heavenwards in 
a song of praise. 

- “The sole object of .all music,” he 

■ advised his students, “should be the 

■ glory, of God and pleasant recrea- 
.:tion.” On the margin mf ' m.any of 
, his. scores he scribbled,,the ..dedica- 

■ tion:. . .“To, God Alone, the G,Iory.” 
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■ Bacfi’s,; .inward' "nobility, of, 'Spirit' ■' 
;received rotigE packaging. His' por¬ 
traits .sEo.w him . to be,'thick-set, with;, 
■a,'S'tiibborn, jaw that thrusts out.be- ■ 
vyoad a'.do'iible'chia. His nose is mas¬ 
sive, his eyes squint—the expression . 
;i.s, jhat/of; a ':man tasted, the,... 

bitterness of life as ' well 'as itS; 
..glories,, ■ For into, ■ the piety and' 
'.generations .of. craft that, 

''...moulded, .this master went huge 
^.doses'.'.of'hiimariity. The man who 
praised God in his scores also jotted 
on them his household budget. 
Fervour flamed within him, but he 
was also constantly driven to seek 
better-paying jobs to support his 
20 children, ii of whom died in 
childhood. 

As a church organist and com¬ 
poser, Bach ground out thousands 
of compositions, much as a minister 
prepares a weekly sermon. His com¬ 
positions were "-accepted by the 
' parishioners just as routinely. Not 
one of his church works did he ever 
bother to have published; some of 
them, left in a church-school cup¬ 
board, were said to have been used 
by schoolboys to wrap their sand¬ 
wiches in. Bach would have been 
astonished to hear that 200 years 
after his death he would be a fixture 
of the concert platform, for he was 
roundly condemned by the two 
leading music critics of his day. The 
only large commission he received 
was to compose a set of clavichord 
pieces, the "^Goldberg Variations,’’ 
to soothe an insomniac Russian 
envoy on his sleepless nights. ■ 


■ ■ '■ Johan 11 Sebastia'ii. Bac.}i. was bG,m 
in a.685 i.n the:,.t(.)yv'n of Eise.nacli,, io., 

■' northern G.erma.'Q.y. For !iea.rly tw'o 
centurieshis fam,i.!y, had produced, 
expert' musicians—toy/n orga,nists, 
a.nd. bandsmeD,. I,,.n, fact, such was 
the,- family .reputatio.n that, in. his 
■part of the. eoii.n,try a musician, was 
known as a‘‘Bach.” 

\ Orphaned at the , age ■ of te.fi,. he.. 
went to live with an cider brother 
who, ■ jealous of .his..tale.r.i.t,. denied 
.him,'a collection of'adva.nced' key¬ 
board .pieces.-.So, almost nightly for 
months, the boy climbed to the top 
shelf of the bookcase, helped him¬ 
self to the pieces, copied them out 
by moonlight, then returned them 
to their shelf at daybreak. When 
his brother heard him playing 
these forbidden pieces, he confis¬ 
cated the long-laboured-over copies. 
The boy was left only with perma¬ 
nently impaired eyesight. 

When Bach was 15, he heard of 
good singing jobs available at Ltine- 
burg, so he walked the 200 miles 
to make his fortune. He stayed three 
years, singing in a choir, playing in 
an orchestra and spending endless 
hours at the organ and clavichord. 
In later years, when asked the secret 
of his keyboard brilliance, he said, 
“If you are equally industrious, you 
will be equally successful” 

■ ■.'■'■Ba'ch'. '':became,', so .ex'p,€rt’:'.th.,a.t'.''",he 
was eventually offered the impor¬ 
tant post of court organist at Wei- 
imr, where he spent nine years. 

■ Here he wrote his famous organ 
toccatas (literally “touch” pieces, 
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because of the dexterity required.to ■ 
perform them)'; aiid , enormously-' 
complicated ■ fugues. His ■renown ■ 
spread so that once when, unan-. 
nounced, he visited 'a village church 
and drew' magnificent tones from 
the wretched organ, the amazed or-., 
ganist exclaimed, “This can only be. 
an., angel ■ fro-ni '..heaven—or Bach 
, himself!” 

Bach was not happy in the court 
at Weimar, however, and in his next, 
post—director of chamber music for 
the Duke of Gothen—he had no 
access to a decent organ. So, when 
he was 38, he turned away from 
court life, and applied for the recent¬ 
ly vacated'job'of organist at 'Leip- . 
zig’s-Chiirch of St. .Thomas. His' 
basic. salary was only a quarter.'.'of:. 
what he had been getting, and the ■ 
job was demeaning and tiresome. In 
addition to pouring out a continuous 
stream of music, he had to teach 
classes in Latin and music and also 
act as housemaster for noisy young¬ 
sters in the church school. 

During his 27 years in Leipzig, 
Bach complained of “vexation, envy 
and persecution” at every step. Still, 
the pettiness of his life could not dry 
up his inspiration. In his first 20 
years there he wrote a body of 
religious music that has never been 
equalled: nearly 300 cantatas for 
every holy day in the church calen¬ 
dar, two oratorios, masses and 
motets, the “St. John” and. “St. 
Matthew” Passions, and the monu¬ 
mental “Mass in B Minor.” 

But the years of writing out the ■ 


notes, studying and playing all night 
what he had written during the day, 
■ruine'd his already weakened eyes. 
He took hope in the visit to Leipzig 
of a.' famous English oculist, who 
performed two operations. Both 
were failures. Bach was left blind 
and in 'shattered health. During the 
time of his bli.nd,iiess, liow’'ever, he 
wrote the “Art of Fugue,” a work 
of breath-taking intricacy, and skill, ■ 
.-Today much of - Bach's, music■. 
sounds strange to our ears at first. 
The music we are most used 'to— 
popular songs, folk music, 'even 
much of the classical music of the 
last century—is constructed like an 
arch, with pillars of chords in the 
bass holding up a single melody. 
Bach’s music is contrapuntal: 
melody is piled on top of melody, 
and all the melodies are sounded at 
the same time, crossing one another, 
blending their tone colours, mak¬ 
ing a veritable aural tapestry. So 
perfect was the Bach craftsmanship 
that when, in an experiment not 
long ago, a pianola roll of one of 
his compositions was reversed so 
that the high notes became the bass 
and the low^ notes soared upward 
—the music sounded as melodious 
as before. 

Play a recording of a Bach choral 
work, or one of his familiar organ 
works. The first time you hear it, 
pay attention to only the highest 
melody, the soprano. Now listen 
again, this time separating from the 
strands of melody the bass part. 
Next, concentrate on the middle 
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voices aloBe, ■ Soon much' ■ o£ the ' or his'most stirring works, an organ 
musk you are used to—^those pillars ■' arrangement or the hymn of: dis- 
of chords—wall sound almost pedes- tress,' '‘When in the hour of: utmost 
trian. It is the genius of Bach that need.” There is no sound of suiter- 
you can listen to him hundreds - of ing in this final composition, and at 
times and continue to discover beau- the last moment Bach changed the 
ties previoiisiy unheard. hymn’s title to “Before Thy tliroric, 

Suciclenly, in July 1750, Bach’s O Lord, I come.” He died as he 
sight: rnlraciilousiy cleared. Almos't, had lived, praising God in nis 
immediately, however, he suifered music. It was .the ultimate personal 
a stroke. He .died ten days later— ■ offering of one who had heard the 
but not before he had completed one ■ chords of a !ieave.iily hariiicmy. 

YYVYVWyVW 

FarezveM to Television 

John Crosby, radio and- television commentator of the New yr;r/( Herald 
: Tribune,. his column s abandonment of television criticism for 

''Wider fields: 

/Television in,America no longer deserves daily criticism on a serious, 

■ ■ leveL Intermittent criticism is good enough for its'increasingly lonely big 
shows. Silence is the only sensible greeting for most of the dreary ,new . 

..-on.es..',' 

Thirteen years, ago American television came,, out of the laboratory 
aglitter with great expectations. New techniques sprouted oii.e,xperinieiitaI 
,„ ^p,,rogrammes, educational programmes.and travelogues. • 

■ /,:■ Today, ..filmed television series ..are being turned out by bored p,rofeS"' 
sional hacks. Today, a television show seems designed o,niy to kill time. 
Today, television .isn’t awful. It’s worse than awful. It’s a bore. 

I a.m appalled-that this .great medium of information anc! education 
is so totally dedicated to utter vacuity. Don’t ■ be misled by the profes¬ 
sional apologists' that this is ■■ail television can,' afford to do ,or all .the : 
public wants. The people want something better. As for what television, - 
can afford, all I know is that it annually grosses 1,163,900,000 dollars a,nd 
for that kind of money it ought to do better. 

If I limit myself to television much longer,- FlI go crazy. Television is; 
turning us into “starers.” We don’t watch it, .really. We stare at it— 
uncritical, undemanding, half awake and only half .alive. The television, 
set has ceased being an- instrument of entertainment. .'It has become an 
anaesthetic. 

-:,NF was;;arguing ■ with '^an- Englishman who hates our 

American commercials. I found, .myself''saying—it just slipped out inad¬ 
vertently— “I don’t mind the comme.rcials.,It’s just the programmes I can’t 

stand.” 


Since the revolution^ 
an iron curtain has 
descended round Castro's 
country^ enclosing ike 
bleak monotony of a 
Soviet satellite 


I^I^ETURN to Cuba after being away Soldiers often serve in' labour: bat-, 
B%ior twelve months, and the .con- talions, building roads. 

^ trast is startling. A year’ ago Havana In place' of the army, ■ Castro^ is' 
was grim enough. But there were building'up a militia of workers and 
still some vestiges of the old gaiety, peasants that may soon number half 
. Now they " are gone. At the news- million. Militiamen' have taken 
stands, Free World publications over garrison duties, in Havana .and 
have largely disappeared and been in ’ the cou,ntrys,ide,. They: are being 
replaced by the Communist news- used' to light anti-Castro guerrillas 
paper Hoy and paperback editions in the mountains of south-central 
of' Marx and Lenin.' The city is Cuba. Most" Soviet-Hor weapons' 
drab; it has an unmistakable atmos- coming into Cuba go to the militia, 
phere'of hardship and fear. Estimates are that Castro has spent 

The bearded soldier of the early more than ^loo million (over Rs. 
days of the revolution is disappear- 130 crores) on Communist arms, 
log. Castro obviously doesn’t trust Scarcities show up everywhere- 
his 30,000-man army.,Scores ofufEi- It’s becoming a familiar sight to see 
cers are in prison or exile; others are people lining up to buy black beans, 
being sent to ‘ko-operative farms.” a staple in their diet. It is also hard 

Condensed from. U.S, Nevis © World Report 
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tO; 'find ". poultry,''vegetables,■ pork,"- 
potatoes, a'nd rice, In normal ...years,' 
C'uba iiiiporte.d nQiich. of its food. 
Now, with hard currencies scarce, 
.iiiipo,.rtsh.havc been eu.t to the bone. 
:Last'.. year,. Castro proiiiised that' 
Cuba.:woiild be self-sufficient in rice 
within 12'months.Today it is far 
.from that .goal, and Castro is turn¬ 
ing to China,, half-way round .the 
world, to buy rice. 

Most cars in Cuba are U.S.-made. 
Many are breaking down for lack 
of parts. Windov/s and doors in 
taxis often don’t work, but it makes 
little difference, since there are few 
customers. Said one driver, “Some¬ 
times I wait about ail day for one 
fare, and sometimes I go home with 
nothing.” 

A camera shop in Havana’s Ve- 
dado section has been “national¬ 
ized.” A banner in front declares 
that the employees support the 
move. Inside,' the employees look 
glum. There is no film left; there 
are few cameras—and no customers 
at all. 

Despite his troubles, there are 
signs that Castro will have a good 
sugar crop in 1961. His big prob¬ 
lem is to find a buyer. The predic¬ 
tions are that the United States will 
not buy any sugar from Cuba in 
1961 at any price. Castro would thus 
be cut off from his last big source of 
foreign exchange. Only massive aid 
from the Soviet Union could save 
him. 

One .surprise to Cubans is that 
there is little inflation—so-far. Price 


' controls'. and . ciirrency restriGtio..!!s 
have kept the^cost',of food and con-' 
sumer ' goods: irom, rising, to 'any 
great, degree. .Many economists feel 
. that a' disastrous inflation, is, never- 
theless, in the 'maki.ng. Castro 
printed more than. 300 .million pesos 
last year. It’s only a matter of time, 
economists, say, before the scarcity 
■of goods, coupled with the flood of 
new money, drives prices sky-high. 

Castro’s popularity is slipping no¬ 
ticeably. It’s not only the upper and 
middle: .classes who have turned 
against him, but growing n'U.mbers 
of-wor:kers as well. ,A lot .of the dis- 
■content goes back, to .Castro’s steady 
campaign to''turn. .Cuba m:ver' .to, the 
'.Commimists.;., This , 'remark ', fay" a 
Cuban worker is typical of what you 
hear in Havana: “When Fidel came 
to power, everyone liked him. 
Everyone hated Batista and his kil¬ 
lers. At first Fidel said, ‘We aren’t 
■'.Communists;, .we’re Cubans,’ ' We : 
■believed him. :'Now,th.e'y do,n:’t even' 
'.bother tc.-say that, because,.everyone 
knows what they are.” 

Don’t get the idea, however, that 
everyone has turned against Castro. 
On a tobacco-growing “co-operative 
farm” in Pinar del Rio Province, a 
23-year-old peasant named Rogelio 
Martinez showed a visitor his new 
home—one of more than 100 mode! 
homes that the government has built 
on' the farm—and said, “AH our 
.lives, we lived like pigs. Wc never 
had electricity or running water. We 
never' had a floor under us—just 
earth. Now we have hot and cold 
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water, electric lights and a modern ''counter-revolutionary talk” or 
bathroom. Fidel has even given' us a ■visits by strangers. ' : ' ' ^ ■ 

new iurnitiire' ■ ■■■ ^^erever you look in the city, 

never had' a school before—now 'you' see Comniiinist-styie banners 
we ve got a new one with more than . with such sayings as “Shoot the trai- 
300 children in it. We vegGt a clinic, tors—to the firing-squad wail v^ith 

tooy for, the first'time in our lives, ■ the Yankee imperiaiists.” Make a 

■and next v/eek a doctor is-.coming 'telephone call in Cuba today, and 
.here,to live with us.-We also have you''hear revolutionary slogans 
our own-sports field;”. -, - spoken by a .recorded female voice 

, Is, Martinez worried abo.ut Com- while the.number is,ri.ngi,ng.. 
munism?.“If this is Communism, ' -There are new facesin, Hava.R,a 
it’s fine,'” he says. ‘''Let'’s have more.”.'' -now~-Russia.ns, Chinese,-, East, Ger-: 

Across the bay from Havana’s mans, Poles and Czechs, many of 

business area,, Castro i,s, building a them ihdng in, 'co,mparative - luxury 

whole city of model housing for in the city’s once-fabulous resort 
slum-dwellers. Shopping centres, hotels. No one in the Castro govern- 
schools, swimming pools and cine- ment will tell you how many Com¬ 
mas will be previded. ’ munist-^^/or advisers and technicians 

“It’s wonderful,” said one are in Cuba, but unofficial guesses 

labourer. “No government ever did range from several hundred to 2,000. 

anything like this for us before.” Some are training Castro’s army and 
But from a well-informed visitor militia; others work in the National 
who has fdlowed Castro’s “welfare • Institute of Agrarian Reform and in 
programmes” closely, comes this industries seized from U.S. and 

comment: Cuban owmers. To handle the grow- 

“These aren’t really what you can ing traffic with the Communist 

call reforms. The country’s rulers world, the Cubana airline operates 
are not bringing prosperity to Cuba, direct services to and from Prague. 
They have their showplaces, like A reign of terror is carried out by 
every totalitarian state, but they’re the secret police, known as G-2, the 
udning the country in the process.” army’s intelligence department. The 
The Communist trappings are far secret police are headed by Major 
more evident now than a year ago. Ramiro Valdes. In his 20’s, he is a 
Even the private lives of Cubans protege of Ernesto “Che” Guevara, 
are being regimented. Castro is who, as head of the National Bank, 
organizing “vigilante committees” is really running Cuba.^ Estimates 
in each street in Havana, Members of the number of political prisoners 
spy on their neighbours and report held in Cuban jails range from 
*0 • -o » 'Tu 10,000 to 35,000. 

* See "Russin’s Man m Havana, ’ The ^ • 1 1 a a r * 1 r 

Reader’s Digest, January 1961 . Said a Cubau lawyer, A mend ot 
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mine was in prison for'a year with¬ 
out 'Imowiiig why. .Then they came 
to him and said it was all ‘a mis¬ 
take.’ And I know of a case where a 
teenage boy got five years in prison 
for writing 'Down with Commu¬ 
nism’ on a;waiL”' 

' The secret police frequently use 
mock executions to get tips on anti- 
Castro ■ activities. The . lawyer ex¬ 
plained, “A prisoner faces a firing 
squad. The rifles, are raised. Then 
someone rushes up and says, 'Don’t 
shoot. You’re making a mistake. 
This man is my friend. He’s going 
to tell me all w^e want to know.’ ” 

More than 50,000 Cubans have 
their names on waiting lists to get 
out of the country.'^ An iron curtain 
is descending round Cuba. Several 
professional men have been turned 
back at the airport when they tried 
to leave—Castro is worried about the 

* In January Castro halted the exodus of 
Cubans from the island by suspending the 
issue of all exit permits. 


■flight: of skilled people from Cuba, 
in recent ' months. Approxiiiiateiy 
600 doctors—^ten per cent , of the en¬ 
tire medical profession— have left 
since Castro took power. There have 
been similar losses in industrial 
management and technical fields. 
As a result, former clerks, labourers 
and lorry drivers have bee.ii put in 
charge of confiscated industries. 

Armed resistance to Castro is 
growing. Scare bombs are exploded 
almost every day. The crackle of 
gunfire from speeding cars is heard 
frequently , as the underground 
movement steps up its efforts to har¬ 
ass the regim.e. But people in close 
'touch with the:situation say that the 
anti-Castro forces are too weak and 
disorganized for,a successful revolt. 
Said, an 'ambassador from' another 
Latin-American,country, "it would 
be .difficult to stage, a serious, 'upris¬ 
ing. ■, People are terrified.. All they 
.can think of is getting out of here.” 


Good Intentmis 

■ .When I got home from my holiday, I sent my films to be processed. 
But the photographs that came back were not mine. I posted them back, 
explaining that there had. been an error. Promptly L received my photos 
with a letter apologizing for the-.mistake, thanking me for returning the 
photos and saying that my postage was enclosed. 

It was. Carefully attached' to the bottom of the letter were the three, 
cancelled stamps that had been neatly cut from my package. 

—Contributed by Barbara Hoober 

After ordering a box,of men’s .initialled "H”, handkerchiefs froiii'a 
large mail-order firm, I received a box of handkerchiefs with the initial 
'7” and the following explanatory enclosure slip: 

“Regret that we are at present out of the goods which you ordered. 
The enclosed is the nearest thing to it and we trust that the substitution 
will be satisfactory.” • —-Contributed by J. S. Boyle 


What have we got to lose this Americaji 
couple used to ask themselves whenever they signed 
up for a new set of instalment payments. Mow they know! 

K Reader's Dii^’est 'Tirst Person"' Award 


By Hele 

. . c:rlnd we finally de¬ 
cided we just had to have the 
station wagon!' 

Hastily I read on through my sis¬ 
ter’s breathless letter. ''Ids a real, 
bargainf and with the payments so 
small,^ what have we got to lose?” 

What have you got to lose indeed! 

1 thought. Everything, that’s all— 
just everything. 

Lately, all her letters had sounded 
like this. Either they were buying a 
new television set or they; had just 
bought a fridge or were busy,'trying 
,to decide on some other new wa'y of 
.getting, into debt. „ Sue'had all "the 
symptoms of', an insidious disease, 
.for which there ..is only ;one; treat- 
ment—“stric.tly .'cash”'"' buyi.ng 'nntil' 


Arnold 

the' pain subsides. '' The ' longer she,' 
delayed, the more painful' the; cure; 
would be. I ought to know. My hus¬ 
band and I went bankrupt—-and . we; 
did it oil' the easy-payment plan. . 

Very likely .:Sue doesn’t; 'even: 
know what the word bankruptcy: 
means—any ' more than, wc'^ did ■ a 
few years ago. The condition is ac¬ 
quired quite’painlessly: it only.takes 
just one more “so much down and 
so much a week” when, whether 
you realize it or not, you are already 
committed to your limit. 

Our own decline began ten years 
ago. To buy the very latest thing in 
kitchen cookers, Don and I estab¬ 
lished Credit. ETom then on we 
were never without assistance in 
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acqoiring one indebtediiess,,; after' 
another. 

Som.e months later I became: preg- 
iiarit and had to give up my Job. 
But even though we now: had only. 
Don’s ificomcj and even though the 
cooker was only half paid for, we 
easily financed a new refrigerator 
and the other "^‘bare necessities” re¬ 
quired for our child’s health and 
comfort: cot, high chair,, carry-cot, 
play pen, toilet trainer, sv^ing. The 
salesman who advised us was just 
about the nicest we had ever met. 

We " did well on the cooker pay- 
.:mcrits,.'"and it was almost ours. But 
■the::refrigerator- and baby; furniture 
were still heavy on the books when 
:w,e::f0tind'': we .needed, .clothi.ng and 
40ihe; household ::items,. Charge ae- 
counts seemed the obvious answer. 
Our credit rating was very good, 
and opening accounts was effortless. 

The next plunge into debt was 
easy, too. We grew tired of watch¬ 
ing our friends’ television. By this 
time the baby was so close that our 
friends were uneasily watching me 
instead of the television. So we 
bought our own. It was a beautiful 
set. The clearest picture in the street, 
and only gyi dollars a month. Such 
an understanding salesman! He 
even lowered the down payment, 
because of our excellent credit. 

The year after our daughter was 
born we began to feel cramped for 
space. One by one our friends were 
buying > hom,es. Because Don was 
the son of a builder, and a craftsman 
himself, we chose to build our own 


May 

house. With little'more e,.ffort tha.Ei, 
it takes to open a ■savi,,D.,gs 'account,, 
we had a .'':xo,ooo-doilar mortgage, 
signed,' sea.led and "owed, in full—, 
■plus interest. How m'och we owed 
elsewhere, how often we were pay¬ 
ing, seemed not to affect the mort¬ 
gage'approval at all. We to,id the 
bank .manager frankly that .iOjGOO' 
dollars would not entirely cover the 
cost, of building., Smili.ng benignly, 
he assured us that we cou'Id no doubt 
get a larger, mortgage should the 
need .arise. 

W.hen you, build your own home, 
everything is '“as long as.” As long 
as., we. .were- -doing, it ourselves, it 
might as well be longer, wider, 
deeper, higher, stronger. In less 
than a year we had a pile of unpaid 
bills for materials and tools (it’s 
amazing how much a wheelbarrow 
can cost!). Worse, vee had to draw 
'on the mo'r-tgage money ■m-ore,'.,.tha:fi 
'once'for other'emerge.ncies, particu- 
-la.-.rly.. doctors’.. bills. resii 1 t'i ng .from 
'.nervous.', .'indi-gestion ; and s'leepless 
nights—common s}'niplorns when 
outgc> exceeds income. 

To tide us over, and to keep our 
enviable credit rating, we visited a 
loan company. After nearly an hour 
of pleasant conversation and polite 
questions, we filled in the necessary 
forms, listing most of our debts (we 
didn’t have room for them all), and 
walked out with the cash to pay our 
most pressing bills. 

■ At last', we moved into our new 
home. It didn’t take long to dis¬ 
cover than we had a common bond 
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with most of our new neighbours: 
ali of us were living in style^ in 
.comfort—and in debtf i;., . '■ ' 

: Our immediate worry was that 
•larger mortgage. Banking institu- 
tioiiSs it seems to iiiCj employ, only 
,digni.fied5.', solid 'citizens who. are 
ever ready' to assist: you in obtaining 
your 'most expensive :■ desires 'and 
who apparently assume; you know 
exactly how you will repay the 
mo.ney. We .were able to, raise'the 
mortgage to 14,500 dollars, to be 
paid off at no dollars a month. 
How were we to know that it 
would take a genie to manage this 
on a weekly take-home pay of 100 
dollars? The. “experts'’ said.it .was 
all right; that was the , way . the'ir 
..statistical tables worked it out—but 


who threatened to attach Don's 
wages. Slowly, inexorably, we were 
'■.being: pushed.,over the brink. 

.'"■'For .the first time, we took stock. 
To our horror we fouiid that we 
owed over '2,000 dollars, not couiit* 
ing'the mortgage. We didn't know 
where '' to^' turn.', With our second 
child quite young, I could not take 
a job. ■Fea.riiig that some creditor 
m.ight sue us, we made ■the ■ heart¬ 
rending'. decision ■ tO" sell our dream 
■house. ' PerhapS' we could'miake 
enough 'profit'to get the. sk'te clean... 
again. 

■. To' make .the .house' sell quicker,.■ 
,we decided to finish ' off . 'the play' 
Toom. Again, we.,.had, no trouble get¬ 
ting money from the bank, this time 
a housing loan for 1,200 dollars. But 


the tables must have ignored our 
other commitments. 

We have often washed that our 
banker had been a not-so-solid citi¬ 
zen, one who had come through 
the tight places in life. Then he 
might have reminded us that the 
unexpected fees for dentists and 
doctors, for spectacles, for the danc¬ 
ing lessons little girls have to have, 
and for the birthday presents you 
just can’t deny them—all these de¬ 
plete your income with alarming 
regularity whether you can afford 
them or not. 

Even with the increased mort¬ 
gage we still had overdue bills. And 
though wc tried to pay something 
on these each month, there never 
seemed to be enough money. We 
began to get letters from _ credit^/; 


time went on and no buyer ap- 
■peared.' And, in., the .m.ean'fi'nie.,.:,,our,'J. 
mortgage payments began falling 
behind. To keep the house from go¬ 
ing to the bank, we had to catch up 
on these payments. 

Our bank manager co-operated 
when w^e told him exactly why we 
needed the money. Confident that 
we could accomplish the sale 
quickly, he deposited 700 dollars to 
our account in return for a note. We 
couldn’t pay the note when it fell 
due, and a time-payment arrange¬ 
ment was set up. Interest charges 
over the 18-month period were 63 
dollars! And even then the house 
did not sell. 

In desperation, we turned to our 
timber merchant who held a second 
3,400 dollars for the 
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balance of the materials.'NoWj just 
two years after we had moved in,' 
we sat in a lawyer’s office and 
signed our beautiful home over to 
the timber compaiiy. This removed 
both, mortgages and saved us' from 
the ordeal of public auction, But.it 
was (),!ily the, beginning of a night- 
mare of disgrace, shame and 
fmriiiliatioii. , ' 

' During the three months’ “grace” 
wc ¥/ere allowed before we had to 
move,, our time payments, notes, 
jiersonal loans, doctors’ bills and 
charge accounts brought a steady 
flo.v/ of ■ corresponcknce. Then the 
■letters ceased,, and I developed a 
.ringing" in. my ears.'Telephone and 

■ door!' Soon I learned to ■ ignore the 

■ phone ■ altogether. Our elder-child, 
now ten, found this hard to e.xplain 
IG'^ her friends. 

■ When,:'Creditors'find that you-do 
.not'a„nswe.r your phone during their 
.normal business hours, they appear 
■at ,7 a.m. and 10 p.m. to dem.and 
, ,their mo,ney. Wl,ie,n,ever 1. heard a 
car in the drive, our procedure bc- 
Ccime: automatic a the children, a.i.id, 
even the dog, would d.ive into.a back 
bedroom until the unwelcome visi¬ 
tor went away. . 

Finally, our day of reckoning ar¬ 
rived. A firm to which we owed 78 
dollars tried to attach my husband’s 
salary. Knowing that this would 
start a flood of similar actions, 
which might leave us without food 
money, Don filed . a petition, of 
voluntary personal bankruptcy. Our 
creditors were notified. In all we 


owedV2,960 dollars 53 cents: the 
1,200. doi.lars ■ hoiisi.ng loan, 1;!ic han. it 
loan of yoO' dollars, 200 dollars to 
the loan ■ company, 259 dollars to 
■doctors, 216 dollars to dcpartnient 
stores, and several other items. No¬ 
thing w^e had vwas worth rcpcjssess^- 
log. We had to sell our aged car iust 
to pay the bankruptcy and legal fees. 

■ We w^ere completei)' uojirepared 
for.the degrading acciisatiuiis and 
downright acrimony that now con¬ 
fronted us. Our creditors were out¬ 
raged.. Muny of them plioned to 
express their i.n.dignatioo. .How dii> 
ferent the voice was now frorri the, 
soothing tone that had purred, 
“You’ll never notice this six-dollar 
payment. Can .you really a.,fforcl to 
be without . . 

As an.average ,micld!e“ci,ass .family 
you are the cream of credit sc)c,iety. 
Honest,'reliable, active in civic .a'lid 
church groups. At least yo'U, w^ere,] 
The de,iioi.ienient. is The 

people you- are cheating—a,n{:l you, 
are cheating them i.n fact, if not in 
law, when you declare vourselt 
bankrupt—had trusted Tiie 

snubbing that p,revaiis a,t church 
gatherings,. social meetings or iust 
in. the street .comes not only from 
vour creditors but from their friends 
and relatives,, and froni your uwii 
friends, too. Your children arc no 
lo.nger welcome in homes thc\' havc:‘ 
frequented for years. Try expiain- 
ing this'to a'ten-ycnr-o!cl'! 

i was ■near, collapse from the con- 
■sta-nt ho.undi.ng, hiding and nervous 
tension. Don was on a steadv diet of 
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tranquillizers. We both .have active., all this ■ happeiied—and, our pay- 
consciences. It was not our iiatu.re-to ments on the housing loan have 
live like this. been resumed.. Eventually we hope 

It took several months, but at last ■ to square things up entirely, 
the court discharged our debts—all I£ our case were uniisiiai, there 
except the housing loan, which had would be little point in relating it 
been made in both our names. I was —or in worrying about the extrava- 
still responsible for that, since our gance of my sister. But the fact is 
bankruptcy was in Don’s ■ name that personal indebtedness is on the 
only. Thus my wages could be at- increase, and what, may seem like a 
tached if I took a job. We had molehill of debt can quickly become 
nothing left except our . clothes and a - .mountain w.hen you have, 'ex- 
furniture. Even so, the burden had hausted your resources, 
been taken away. What about you.? Take stock of 

But not quite. Six months later, your situation before it is too late, 
our failure to list 4?// our debts When you have to let even one bill 
when borrowing from the loan com- slide for a month you are in poten- 
pany came back to plague us. We ..tial trouble. So beware ,of instal- 
had to promise to pay off that loan ment buying, and don’t use charge 
in full. accounts unless you are positive.that 

It is a long road back to self-re- you will be able to pay the bills 
spect, and deeds, not words, are the promptly. Above all, don’t borrow 
only convincers. There are still peo- from Peter to pay Paul: consolidat- 
ple who cut us dead, and there-are . ing all your little bills with a big 
places of business I would rather not ■ loan merely postpones the evil day 
enter. A new dress or a better car and, with interest charged per 
always brings forth a jab from month on the unpaid balance, costs 
someone who intimates that we had more, too. 

the money all the time. ' You’ll never have to worry about 

. Actually, we are trying to pay bankruptcy if you can- rediscover 
back all the money we owed. Some voluntarily, as Don and I finally did 
of the smaller debts that were never the hard way, the' exquisite pleasure 
included in. the bankruptcy we have of buying for cash, the joy-; of hand- 
long since paid up. Recently I have ing over money in response to the 
gone back to work—at the same salesman’s silken query, '‘How do 
place where I was employed before you w'antto pay for it.?” 


NEIGHBOUR, Striding purposefully down his garden with a seed 
catalogue in his hand, explained, “I’m going to show it to my tomatoes.” 

—Sylvia Bremer 






Copenhagen 


By Geqrce Kent 


This little Danish excursion irain.^ with its cargo of 
invalids^ has all the heart-touching qualities of a fairy tale 


f I i-!AT October afternoon, 
I Anna Jensen sat in a wheel 
chair in the Odense, Den¬ 
mark, railway station hardly daring 
t6 breath. 

Aged 66 and paralysed, she had 
56 , 


suddenly felt her left kg tingle. 
Timidly she told the nurse, wlio 
..said, .“.Wonderful! Let’s sec if you 
can stand on it.” 

Helped to her feet, she stood. And 
a little later, still aided, she took 
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three tottering,steps. A flood.of .hap-'; 
piiiess went .through .her.. The next 
morning she. walked 20 steps.'and in ■ 
the e.vening, still beaming: with'the -" 
memory of her achievement, she ' 
was■ listening to an orchestra play¬ 
ing a waltz when, the mayor, of 
Odense bowed to her and asked,' 
“May, I have .this .da.nce?'’ . ,... 

. 'Tcan't, I can.'t,'’ she said. 

“You said the mayor, lift¬ 

ing her gently to her feet; and to 
the applause and tears of the as¬ 
semblage he revolved with her 
slowly round the ballroom, 

Anna Jensen's triumph is one of 
many similar episodes in an annual 
event in Denmark that has all the 
tenderness of a Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy tale. 

Once each year a train like no 
other train in the w^orld rolls out of 
Copenhagen, and for a week goes 
deep into the Danish countryside. 
The passengers, apart from nurses 
and attendants, are 49 people like 
Anna Jensen, paralysed in arms or 
legs, or handicapped in other ways. 
All of them are poor, all have been 
living; for years in bed or wheel 
chair, away from the v/orld. This 
trip into a land of lakes and farms 
and forests, from solitude to the 
company of other people, brings a 
shock of happiness that helps most 
of them to a more cheerful outlook 
on life, and some to better health. 

In the nine years these fairy-tale 
trains have been running, not one of 
them has ended its journey without 
a case or two of an invalid who has 


'.summoned the courage tO' stand 

and walk. 

■ " ; The. little train . was the result of 

"a talk- in 195:2 between two 
■One was an executive of the.Danisli 
'State Railways, Hedegaard, 

whose'.brother lay umnoving in his 
bed with' multiple sclerosis; the 

■ other .was Anders 'N 0 rgaard, a re¬ 
porter for' the newspaper 

■‘All day-long,'" Hedegaard said, 
“my. 'brother stares at a mirror i,ii .- 
which - .he sees only the sky and o'ne 
small tree; I wish -I- co.'uld think of . ^ 
a way of giving him something else 
to look at." 

“On a train, the view changes," 
murmured N0rgaard. “With every 
click of the wheels there is a new 
landscape." 

“That's it!" the two men ex¬ 
claimed together, “A train ride for 
the sick!" 

The idea caught on. The railway 
offered, to provide engines, first-class 
carriages and crews. Wagons-Lits 
follow^ed with a dining-car and two 
sleepers- N0rgaard described the 
idea in A'ktudt, and overnight ten 
trained nurses volunteered their 
services free of charge. From the 
Samaritans, a working-men's or¬ 
ganization, came men to act as 
attendants, all giving up a week of 
their holidays and refusing to ac¬ 
cept pay. 

There was enough food and drink 
to nourish ten times the number of 
travellers. Department stores made 
up parcels of night clothes and bed¬ 
room slippers and toilet kits; 
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chemists volunteered all the. medi¬ 
cines needed. Oilers of iiiORey^ bed 
clGthingy wheel ■ chairthe use. of 
cars poured in by the hundred. 
The choice of the invalids was left 
to the doctors of Copenhagen. 

Three weeks after the idea was 
born^ the little six-coach train 
awaited its passengers. It was 
scheduled to leave at nine, but by 
eight' pxlock the disabled were 
, already settled in their seats. On the 
platform the railway employees’- 
band played and gift parcels were 
put aboard. At the microphone the ■ 
Danish, prime minister and the: 
mayor of ' Copenhagen delivered 
.speeches. ■M.ovie cameras .hummed'; 

■ friends and. relatives cheered. Then 
the whistle blew, and the train 
moved slowly out of the station. 

The annual excu.r,sion " starts off. 
much the same today. A' long ride', 
-with'.the lame and 'the halt does, not 
sound, very cheerful..'It turned out, 
to' be...one . of the joiliest I have 
'.knoW'ii. 

In the first hours, the passengers; 
are still the ■ shut-in, the 'unwanted.' 
They sit stiffly, staring dully out of^ 
-the window,s.."But.after a while con-. 

'vers.at.ion.,starts, and, .they become■■ 
......aware ■.. that. these are ■ others. likc'- 

„-themselves,'' some iri'' even worse 
plight. In an amazingly short time 
they are sociable human beings; 
’again. And they begin learning' 
from one another little tricks that 
will make them more self-sufficient 
in the future. 

‘‘How on earth do you manage to: 


get your stockings o:ii?” a wonia.i:i 
who''cannot.'bend asks 'another in 
■ the same predicaine.o..t. 

.-'“It’s - 'easy,”- replies lie.r com- 
panion, “I just reach down with a 
'Curling iron, take hold of the,hem, 
and pulL” 

By the time diii.D..er is over they 
are calling one another b}’ their sirst 
names, they have licard ont 
another’s stories of how it ioip- 
pened, and they have begun to 
think up ways of - cheering tivise 
who still refuse to s,m,iie, 

' Someone starts a song, and soon 
ail are singing: patriotic songs, to!k 
'.tunes, occasionally slightly ril'jald 
'ballads.:The,cook in his high chef’s 
hat comes out of the galley and joins 
"■'in, and so,-too,, do the guards, the 
' conductors, the„iiurses, the Samari- 
■tans. This singing, goes o:ii for the 
..endre-seven days. It is better than 
medicine, ■ say the doctors, for the 
music 'releases - energy and restores 
. confidence. -in . people who have 
.shrunk from.- life for too long. 

-■ The.'train pulls in to the first stop. 
A.band is.on the platform blasting 
a 'welcome. .Then a station luggage 
: truck comes into view, a mass of red 
: roses and fern. Beneath the roses are 
.'■cakes, and sweets which the towns¬ 
women have been preparing for the 
' passengers since 5, a.m. 

■ The,man in cha,rge of the mobile 
. news.-'stand which- displays riiaga- 
■■ zines, 'books and chocolates stares at 
■■ the' train.' Then. .on ..an impiiisc he 
■-gives'.his entire stock to the passen- 
; gers" -'and,.' walks, away, whistling 
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..happily* At another stop a woman 
dashes across the street to a tobacco' 
shop., fills her arms with cigars and' 
cigarettes and tosses them all 
thrO'Ugli the window. Others hand 
out a crazy assortment of gifts: sil¬ 
ver spoons, bits of Royal Copenha¬ 
gen china, books, sweaters, scarves, 
vases« 

, A great treat the first year was 
the visit of the Queen Mother, Alex¬ 
andrine. She passed through the 
train greeting each passenger and 
then left regretfully. “I wish I could 
go along,” she said, “just to help.” 

The train moves on, taking in 
spots of scenic beauty, monuments 
like the castle of S0nderborg, the 
famous museum of ancient Danish 
dwellings in Jutland, medieval inns, 
farms, battlefields, the sea. Every¬ 
where the passengers are carried or 
wheeled to sight-seeing buses, and 
later to the town hall where they 
banquet on fine food and watch 
variety shows. 

It is the farms that excite the city 
dwellers. Many of them have never 
been out of Copenhagen, . 

“Take me outside. I want to feel 
the rain on my face,” said a woman. 
"“I used to love walking in the rain, 
and I have been indoors for five 
years.” 

The ocean is another source. of 
' wonder. Cn postcard after postcard 
the sentence,appears, “I heard, the 
.sea today.” Cne pretty girl,'a victim 
of polio, found' her desire to live. 
• again after sitting'for an,.hour-on 
the beach, letting sand dribble 


through'her fingers. When she. got' 
back she entered a 'school and re¬ 
solved to make,a career, for herself; 
'And this she would no doubt have 
done' if she hadn’t falleri in love 
with a classmate and married him. 

The miracles occur u,nexpectedly. 
There was one young woman who' 
had lost her voice as the result of 
a stroke. For six days ■ she strug¬ 
gled 'unsuccessfully to talk. It was 
embarrassing, to watch her grinding, 
her teeth and futilely moving her. 
lips. On the last day she seized the 
arm of a nurse and uttered one 
word, “Thanks.” It was a begin¬ 
ning. A year later she was able to ex¬ 
press herself with moderate clarity. 

By the time the ride is over, the 
dining-car gathering place is as ani¬ 
mated and disorderly as a kinder¬ 
garten with everybody talking, 
laughing, shouting, singing. What 
started out in sadness ends in joy, 
although when the moment comes 
to be lifted down to the railway 
platform in Copenhagen and say 
farewell to the little train, they are 
weeping—like children who do not 
want the party to end. 

Ambulances deliver them to their 
homes and the fairy tale is told. But 
it is by no means the end for the 
disabled. The little train has stimu¬ 
lated many organizations to con¬ 
tinue the good work. This year, for 
example, the Danish Railwayman’s 
Union will take lOO of the disabled 
on a week’s holiday with all ex¬ 
penses paid. 

One group of young Danes has 
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iiriclertakeii to push wheel chairs. A' 
crippled person has only to tele¬ 
phone to be taken'for a ride ,in the' 
park. Others pool their cars and 
take the disabled to the cinema, to 
ice shows or to die,privately main¬ 
tained gardens that encircle the city. 

One of the disabled was so stimu¬ 
lated by the train ride that she set to. 
work to arrange school courses a.nd 
concerts for her fellow sufferers. To¬ 
day in Copenhagen, 'schools' keep 
open late and teachers stay behind 
to lecture to the invalids, who are 
■fetched and returned- by what is 
known as the School Society. 

Of all the volunteers on the train, 
the most interesting are the Samari¬ 
tans. These men, who in private life 
are ironworkers, garage mechanics, 
carpenters, put in i8-hdur days wait¬ 
ing on and watching over their 
charges. 

How they feel was expressed 
by Ove Hansen, ‘d thought I had 
become, case-hardened, but when 
a person who cannot move her 
head has tears of gratitude in her 


■ eyes' because' all you do- is t.ii.r,ri 
-her chair so- that she can look ,at the, 
■sea,."i-t's.'-as if "you s'liddenly got 'a 

-prize:you didn’t deserved/ 

■ '.I visited Anna Jensen .last year, 
five years after her memorable 
dance with the mayor of Odense. 
She 'produced a ' scrapbook ' with 

■ newspaper. c'uttiiigs of her journey 
and a photograph of lierself danc¬ 
ing. She glowed as she talked of the 
evening. “'I still rememberd’ she 
said.''‘I think I will always remeni- 
.ber. It has given rne something to 
live ond’ 

-'There were some who had mis¬ 
givings about the venture when it 
began nine years ago. Wouldn’t the 
invalids coming back to their drab 
existence after the glamorous excur¬ 
sion find life unbearable? Their 
fears were unfounded. 

Years after the experience, the 
train riders still finger their scrap¬ 
books and say, with Anna Jensen, 

. that'-it 'has, given ,t,hem. something to 
.think '.■about, to d.,,rea,iii about—and 
something to live on. 
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Before the war, when the attend¬ 
ance of Royai Navy officers on board 
their ships was not always so regular 
as it has to be today, a periodic staff 
meeting was being held in the admi¬ 
ral’s cabin of a ffagship. When the 
agenda had been covered, discussion 
turned to the date of the next meeting. 
Monday and Friday were both pro¬ 
posed, and discarded because of inter¬ 
ference with week-end arrangements. 
Eventually Wednesday was agreed on 
as being least likely to interfere with 
the staff’s convenience. As the meeting 
broke up, however, one officer was 
heard grumbling, “Wednesday, dam¬ 
mit, spoils both week-ends R. R. d. 

The instructor in a basic-training 
course asked a sleepy private,,'‘‘If’ you 
were on night sentry duty and saw a 
figure crawling towards camp, what 
procedure would you follow?” 

“Weil, sir,” the private answered, 
“Fd help the officer to his quarters,” 

—WALTER CrEEGAN 


' ThE:.;Co-ptlot of a transport making 
.an in-fiight check of the passengers— 
airmen’ and their families—was a bit 
embarrassed to see one young mother 
breast-feeding her, infant. .Noting the, 
co-pilot’s'-startled expression, the hus¬ 
band' remarked casually, “Mid-air re- 
■.fueliiilg.” ' —John Keener. 

■ A CRUSTY colonel'came into his 
adjutant’s office: with a letter in. his 
hand and asked curtly, “.Flaven’t these 
people got the word on the proper 
form for reports of this kind?” 

The adjutant replied that the unit 
probably had not had the necessary 
instructions at the time of the request, 
but that he was sure they had them 
by now. 

“Right Send this back and have 
them resubmit in the proper form,” 
the colonel barked. 

Then he added, “And when it 
gets back here the answ'er is “NO.” 
-V''.;/-.'-'’''' , —a',:"K.y;DAkrEri, 

A GROUP of US who had just finished 
basic training were awaiting postings. 
Because knives and forks had been 
disappearing at a great rate, our job 
was to count the silverware in the 
mess after every meal. 

In a realm dominated by pilots and 
gunners, this “knife, fork and spoon” 
speciality proved embarrassing, espe¬ 
cially at camp dances, where the young 
hostesses would inevitably ask, “What 
do you do in the service?” Finally one 
of our “specialists” came up with this 
face-saver: “I’m a calculation techni¬ 
cian, precious-metals division. I can’t 
say any more.” And with an overawed 
giri in his arms, he would happily 
dance away, —w. r. g. 
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ThE' U*S. Navy prides itself on. as¬ 
signing most o£ the ■ graduates of. its 
Bask, Submarine School to the home 
port of their choice. At the formal in¬ 
spection' just before our graduation, 
the inspecting oiiicer asked the chief 
petty. o,fficer next to me, “Where are 
you going for a home port, chief?’’ 

■ ‘'Norfolk, sir,” was the reply. 

' “Did' you ask for Norfolk?” 

VV “No, sir.” . 

' "The inspecting officer’s smile faded. 
But before he could say anything, the 
chief added, “My wife did!” —S.B. 

Doing some flying-safety research, 
I came across a report on a training 
accident. Explaining how the crash oc¬ 
curred, .the young cadet had written, 
“I landed ve,ry smoothly but long go 
the" runway, ..overshot the e,nd, went 
through a fence and hit a .stump, and 
' then I lost control.” . —Walter Clarke 

At, the height of the war I was 
ordered' to-take command of a ship 
then in, .port. After several' years' of 
tough fighting, I was eager for my first 
.night in the town. In a gala mood, I. 
put on, my best uniform, decorated it 
with .all the ribbons I could muster, 
and headed for the local officers’ club. 
As I e,ntered .the crowded .foyer, an ex¬ 
ceptionally pretty girl sitting across the 
room rose like a startled fawn. For one 
exciting and electric moment our eyes 
locked. Then she came eagerly across 
the intervening space. This was even 
better than I had hoped. “Are you 
married?” was her first breathless 
question. 

“Yes,” I faltered manfully. 

Her face fell, but she rallied and 
asked, “Are you happily married?” 

I truthfully replied that I was. 


“Isn’t' that just my luck!” she 
moaned. “The .moment I saw you ,I 
^nem.you were just the man .for .niy 

attractive, widowed mother.” 

—C. R. Brown 

Two O.F my husband’s friends at a 
training cam,p beca,me very upset wiie,ii 
they discovered that they .would be re¬ 
quired to learn to swim. They were 
■both terrified of v/ater, a,nd were rack¬ 
ing their brains to think of a veay to 
avoid the swimming lessons. Several 
days later my husband asked if they 
had found a solution. 

“We certainly did,” they exclaimed 
gleefully. “We volunteered as life 
guards!” — Mrs. l. W. Br,a,nnan 

■Visiting the Chinese Marine Corps 
on Taiwan, to gather Tnformatioii for 
an article, correspondent Dic,key Glia- 
pelie was viewing imitS' of the La,.nd,- 
ing V ehicle Tfactor,'.Battalion. As' she 
completed her visit and prepared to 
leave, Mrs. . Chapelle noticed all the 
Marines standing at attention and 
saluting. ' After .several seco.nds, . she 
realized that the salutes were for .her.. 
Not. . being authorized to return sa¬ 
lutes, she was at a loss until she lieaxd 
the voice of her escort officer boom 
out, “Hell, do something—curtsy r,’ 

—Lt.-Col. 'P. H. .Bratten 

When we went to an army, camp to 
see a young friend, who■ had just bee,n 
called up, we were impressed. by the 
'sight of.some 3,000,'.boys alike frorii 
head .to. toe in brand-neW' uniforms 
and., cropped, haircuts. 'When we .finally 
located our 'friend, '. I '.asked him how 
it felt to be wearing a uni form. 

:,“It’s O.K.,” he said, “except that f 
feel so conspicuous!” 

—Mrs. Robert Swanborn 




Profile of the one-time Rhodes Scholar who now holds one of 
the most important diplomatic posts in the world 


] ■ 0 the intimate few who had seen . Secretary Dean Acheson. Rusk is a 
Rusk in action at the U.S. War quietly-dedicated man who eom- 
^Department or State ■ Depart-. bines „ easy-going geniality; 
merit during: a decade .of govern- "intellectual toughness. His'ability 
ment service,; the- .of' his ' to persuade by marshalling facts 

appointment as U.S. Secretary of and arguments in logical array is 
State under President Kennedy impressive. 

brought a fraternal glow of delight. “I don’t recall that he ever had to 
“Terrific news,” said one State De- say no to anybody.” says a former 
partment official. colleagucj “because they usually 

The late John Foster Dulles was came round to- his point of view.” 
a. Rusk admirer; so was Rusk’s old , Unlike many logical men who^ 
boss at the State Department, pierce straight to the point but often 

Condensed from Time 
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miss the surrounding nuances^ Dean 
Rusk has an eye for the complexity -. 

■ of things. Fie rejects the notion-that ■ 
diplomacy' is simple applied com¬ 
mon sense. A foreign'policy, he says, ■ 
is galaxy of utterly complicated: 
factors/' not something that' sud¬ 
denly pops out of somebody's head. 
As for face-to-face encounters be-.- 
tween, world statesmen: “Summit 
; diplomacy is to be approached with 
C; 'the. wariness with which a prudent 
doctor ; prescribes a habit-forming ',' 
drug." 

He thinks that- heads of - govern¬ 
ment should stay away from sum¬ 
mits, leave negotiating to the foreign 
secretaries—and that they in turn 
should leave it, as much as possible, 
to ambassadors. 

Instead of bold new policies and 
personal diplomacy, Dean Rusk 
plans to bring to the foreign rela¬ 
tions t>£ the United States thorough¬ 
going staff work, precision and 
forethought. 

As an Assistant Secretary of 
State, he kept in his top drawer 
a big yellow pad on which he 
listed all the problems that he 
should be worrying about—“as 
many as 70 to 80 worries at a time,'’ 
a friend recallsi 

Some of the worries went away, 
some were solved, some blossomed 
into full-scale crises. But the sum 
total verified his creed that fore¬ 
thought should be a foundation 
stone of U.S. foreign policy; At 

,, about problems and challenges as 


■-they--arise. “We are going to have 
'to aim at the future," he says, “if 

■ we expect to come on target in the 

present." 

■ .Pursuit of Excellence. Dean 
Rusk, now 52, has come a long way 
: from his edge-of-poverty beginnings 
ill'. the Southern -state of Georgia. 
His father was a P.resbyteria,o min-, 
ister who had to give up the pulpit, 
because' of a throat ail rnent. \\' hen. 
Dean' was born, the fourth of five ; 
children, the . elder .Rusk was 
scratching a living as a riira,! school¬ 
teacher and: small cotton farmer. 

Dean, was four wiieii his father 
got a job as a postman in Atlanta, 
and the family moved to a house on 
the edge of the Negro district. The 
children wore underwear made of 
flour sacks, and often trudged along 
the- near-by railway tra:Gks iit ,'wi,nte,r 

':gather'-.;-',stra,y ■ lumps'vol.;''-;'cdaI'. ,-But-': 
the parents had something more 
valuable than material advantages 
to,give. .“We grew up," recalls,,, 
■' Dean’s elder 'brother Roger, a. uni- ' 

, versity physics professor, “in a strict 
atmosphere of moral integrity, im¬ 
posed by both parents and school- 
teachers. We were under constant 
admonition to excel, to go out in 
the world and do something." 

Dean excelled early. He started 
school in the second form, skipping 
the first because he had already 
learnt to read by poring over his 
brothers’ schoolbooks. His school 
reports showed nearly all A’s, term 
after term. A secondary-school 
/teacher'recalls him as “one of the 
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few students I came across, in' ■ 45- 
yea rs of teaching who seemed to 'be- 
bom mature and adequate, to''any. 
situation.” In 19253 ib-year-old.' 
Dean. “Rusty” liusk was president 
of the. senior elassj 'colonel of the 
officers.’ training, corps, president- 
o,f: - a- schoO'l club, a member . of- 
the,; debating ' Goiiooii and the -ath¬ 
letics team,' associate editor' of' the 
school newspaper and' editor of the 
yearbook. Along the way he had 
also started a class in Greek. 

“ The Great Seal. When he was 12, 
Dean drafted a document entitled 
‘'What I, - Pla.n^ to Do With. the 
Next' Twelve Years of My Life.’-’ 
The: schedule ■ called for finishing 
secondary school, then working'.for 
two;-years to- .earn money to go to 
co,lle.ge,' then'attending North Caro- 
'lina’s: Davidson College (where'., his -' 
father had studied), thai.. winning a. 
Rhodes scholarship and studying at 
Oxford. True to his plan, Dean 
worked as a general helper in a 
small law office for two years after 
secondary school, then used his sav^ 

- ings' to . enter - Davidson ■ --College, 
where he - graduated in- political 
science. At Davidson, he; had' a .50- 
dollar-a-month job in a local bank, 
waited at boarding-house tables in 
excha-nge , for ■ meals,' ■; got;. elected 
.■presideiit of the student.'Y.M.C.A.,' 
became captain of the reserve 
officers’ training corps, and won a 
Phi Beta Kappa key. 

When he applied for a Rhodes, 
scholarship some members of the 
selection committee were puzzled 


.- .-by ... an . apparent contradiction in 
• Dean .Rusk. On his application he 
. .had -■ said that his main purpose at 
Gxford; would be to study ways o£ 
■achieving -w^orid peace, but aU 
th.rough school and college he had 
worked hard at being an O.T.C. 
o'fficer,- How did he reconcile these 
two' directions? Replied Rusk, 
“'The eagle on the Great Seal of the 
United States has two claws, one 
with an olive branch and. .the other 

■ 'with arrows.” 

-'-At St., John’s College, .'Oxford,. 
Rusk'' studied politics,..- philosophy, -' 

■ and economics,, played,- temiis and 

' lacrosse,. and won " the , Cecil ■,-Peace' 
Prize .with, a ..paper :on“Rel-atio,ns-- 
'.. -Betwee.n. die British, G.ommoii'W,ea'l,th,„ 
■:-:and., tbe Leaguemf Nati0iis,.R.'r)iir-v,: 
ingwacations he put in extra .-S'tii.dipS:' 
at.German umversities./\ 

- ; Towards'..ffie,. end. :of/.'his, -':Qx£dr#^ 
'"-days,-Rusk received a teiegra.m-:-froi:h,::- 
-'-the '.United. States offering.'him a.,.'job--; 

■ - as. 'an.'-'assistant-, professo'i*'- of:political;' 
..' science at Mills -Co'llege at- 2,000. do'I- 

' ■ lars a year. That was his only job 
- prospect.. in. '.the. Depression .. year.' 
' 1934, . and','-'he '..cabled..-acceptance... 
Then, he -.hurried.--to the library ■■-.to,' 
look up Mills College, and was sur¬ 
prised to learn that it is a school 
for girls in California. 

’ ' Delicate Missions. When war 
came, Rusk was called to active duty 
as an infantry captain. But soon he 
;was ordered to Washington to be¬ 
come head of the “British Empire” 

. section of' G-2 (military intelli-' 
' gence). Rusk was distressed to find 
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that the files consisted of a couple of. 
dra¥ve,rs " of yellowing .newspaper' 
c.uttingSj, a handbook ■ on India ■ and 
Cey,loiij ' a.nd a .military attache’s 
repo.it'‘filed, from Lo.ridon in 1925. 
'With the help of a young second- 
lieutenant named Robert Goheen 
.(now' president of Princeton Un.i- 
■■¥ers.ity)p Rusk methodically set 
aboutbuilding up the files.. 

. In; 1943 Rusk was se.nt to India 
to serve, as ,a colonel, on the staff 
of General “Vinegar Joe” Stilwellj 
U.S., commander in the China- 
Bu,rma-India theatre. He wound up' 
as'deputy chief of sta,ff of the C.B.I. 
■theatre. 

' After the war, he shuttled back 
' an.d,'. forth ■ between j obs in the 
State and War Departments 

■ until invited by Secretary of State 
George Marshall to head the Office 
of Special Political A.ffairs in, 1947.. 

,,: Rusk 'was something „of an anom-.- 
. ■ aly at the State' .Department: neither 
careerist nor, political appointee, but 
: a:citizen diplomat. In 1949, the then 

■ Secretary, -Dean Acheson, asked 
; Rusk to take over the,.'newly created 
:, post-of Deputy Under Secretary in 

charge of policy co-ordination, No. 
3 job in the department. 

In 1950 Acheson’s State Depart¬ 
ment came under a heavy cannon¬ 
ade for its placid tolerance of the 
Communists’ conquest of China. 
During a shakc-up in the depart¬ 
ment’s Far Eastern Division, Rusk 
volunteered to step down from 
Deputy Under Secretary and take 
over direction of Far Eastern affairs. 


.'With no respo.osibi'iity for past 
China policy, lie felt relatively in..- 
vulnerable to .criticism, Aclieso,o.. 
agreed that the shift .made sense. 

'■ History“Maliing V eiitiire» Among 
the innovations that the State De¬ 
partment introduced at Rusk’s iirg-, 
ins: was a round-tiie-ciock “watch.” 
.An Assistant Secretary was alw^ays 
to be on- call in case of emergency. 
On the night of Jiiiie 25, '1950, when 
the U.S. Ambassador in Seoul 
cabled that Coiii,munist troops had 
invaded South' Korea, the officer 
on watch was Assista,n,t Secretary 
Rusk. He saw two facts clearly: (i) 
the Free W.o,rld’s co,iifid.ence i,o the 
United States wnuld suffer a smash¬ 
ing-.blow if the U'.S. failed to halt 
Communist aggression- in .Korea,;; 
and . (2) - the temporary- ,i„Rus,"si'an' 
boycott of the Unite-d-'"'Nations 
Security Cdli.ncil., gave''the United 
States a .precious ,'Opportuii,ity, un¬ 
blocked by a. Russian .veto, to inter-, 
vene through -the United Natioiis- 
■ Rusk-telephoned Acheson, got his 
permission, to., get U.N. Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie started on S'lim.- 
moning an emergency meeti,ng .of 
the Security Cou..ncil, Next mo.rniiig 
Rusk bent all his gifts of argument 
in Administration councils on the 
side of prompt U.S. military inter¬ 
vention in Korea. His viewpoint 
prevailed, and the.following day the 
United Nations embarked on a 
history-making venture in collective 
security. 

When the Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion, the huge U.S. charitable trust, 
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set about looking for a new presi- conflict.with Communism,, To pre- 
dentj John 'Foster Dulles and De- vail in-that struggle; Rusk believes 
fence Secretary Robert Lovett, both that the United -States needs only to 
trustees of the foundation,, con-- remember, in effect, that the eagle 
vinced their fellow trustees that has two claws. The nation, he says, 
Dean Rusk was the best man for the “is not a raft tossed by the winds" 
job. Ill mid'1952 Rusk moved his and waves of historical forces over 
family to suburban New Yorki He which it has little controL Its dy- 
disappeared from public view into namic power, physical and ideo- 
the comparatively calm harbour of logical, generates historical forces; 
the Rockefeller Foundation to pre- what it does or does not do makes a 
side over the spending of some 250 great deal of difference to the his- 
million dollars in worldwide pro- -tory of man in. this epoch, 
jects-over the course, of eight years. ■ ; .“When the emphasis of discus- 
Now he has emerged from that -sion falls too heavily on the limita- 
harbour into what, he' himself once tions of policy, I recall from early 
sailed an “almost impossible office.'’' childhood the admonition of a 
The greatest problem to face him - preacher: '‘Pray as if it were up -to, 
vili be, of course, the continuing- God;- work as if it were up to you.' " 



Agony Column 

“Attention Gentle Dentists. I have a lot of dental work to -be done, 
and, I am a big cov/ard. Would like .some confident dentist, who can 
sympathize with my -fear and go carefully. Leave your phone number, 
and I will call you promptly, as I have toothache-now. Write Miami 
Ncu/S Box —From the Miami News 

“Mr. and Mrs. Jack Alexander announce the arrival of Betty Diane-, 
8 pounds 4 ounces, November 6, i960. We have made arrangements for 
(or can’t afford) insurance, nappy service, milk delivery, encyclopaedia,' 
child-care books, photographers, nursery equipment, furniture and baby 
sitters.,Don’t call us, we’ll call you.” —From the LufWn, Texas,: News 

“If today’s copy of this newspaper looks neater, nicer and better 
printed, it is because it was printed on our fabulous high-speed web 
press w'hich was christened locally with this issue. 

“If today’s copy of this newspaper does not look neater, nicer and 
better printed, it is because no one really knows how to run our fabulous 
high-speed press yet.” —From the Coming, California, Observer 
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■annual medical check-up or seeing your, dentist twice 
(I year. Except that in the area where the , 

: overhauled more . 

I Go to Church 



vBAVE" :;Sat 
quota 

: pews, heara rn) 

^ share ,o£' ‘volunteer' 
choirs and listened 
to enough uninspir¬ 
ed and uninspiring 
sermons to last a 
lifetime. But I still 
go to church. I go to 
the church at the end of the road in 
the little town where I live. 

I was brought up as a Methodist 
and at one time was a Congrega- 
tionalist. The church at the end of 
the road happens to be Presbyterian. 
My wife belongs to the guild. We 
both like the preacher. It is con¬ 
venient But it lays claim to no spe- 
^ cial distinction. We have good music. 


' Sunday- 
morning ^ •, raiisic.:^ ;;I, 
could get on the 
..The' preacher", 
is better .than aver-; 
;age. But his renown; 
is pretty m'lich. 

■. ited to'our town., 

. . My.' .,..chiirch,,' iii 

■.,;short, is like thousands of, others. , 
-But- 1 : enjoy' it; I 'feel that' I,'have' 
missed.something when ,I do not go.,, 
.1'grant that habit may' have „some-, 

■' thing ■ to ■' dowith ".it,■ My’Methodist' 

■ " parents ■■ laid' great,, store '.by :chii,fclv 
igoing, and so, as a boy, did L It 
■■'would be difficult to shake the in¬ 
fluence of that early training. At 
half-past ten on Sunday mornings, 

Saturday Evening Paxt 
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the old youth-bred inciinatioa lays' tiieir'". parents 'before them*' I like 
hold of me. if 1 stay-at home^yl; ■ them.for more than their age, bu^ 
do: it in: the face of an internal: pro-, ' ■. do 'like them for ■ that, 
test.' I suTjpose if I stayed- at home . ■' The minister reads the Old Testa- 


often enough I would get over, that 
feeling,..But I generally go. 

I go to church for .the sa^me .reason 
that ! go to the theatre—because I 
get something out of it. What I get 
is , different. Blit, it., is' something'that- 
I want and 'I have .not 'found any 
other place where I. can get it. 

. .For one thing, at church I gener¬ 
ally get some perspective—often not 
so much as I wo'iild' like, but always- 
a little. That little is more than I. can 
.be sure of getting' anywhere- else. 
And I am'glad'tO'. have it. The rest- 
o£ the week I am addicted to ail 
.those devices by which the average' 
person is led to believe^ that a thing 
is important only if it is recent;, that' 
■ the biggest newS' is; the latest .news. 

Then,.on Sundays;:,!,go,to church. 
We; 'sing -the -'doxology, .^. “Praise ■ God 
.From; Whom'.''All.BlessingsFlowd’ 
Some form of doxology has been 
sung by men and women at worship 
for .at least 21 centuries. The hymns 
.'do not go back,that far. But they go 
..'back.'.far -enough to be out, of the 
running,for, the radio's Song Hits of. 
. the^ Week...I,sang them on Sunday 


mentlesson. -That goes back farther 
'than either the' hyirins or the dox¬ 
ology. - It may gO' back' 30 centuries— 
■a-thousand yea-rs before Christ. He 
reads ' the New , Testa'inent ksson. 
There - is ■ nothing new enough in 
what he reads to make the headlines. 
T.heard the .same passages in my 
.youth. Men' and women .not ',ve.r.y 
different from those in our church 
have heard, them., generation, before 
-generation into the past.. My chil-' 
-dren and - their „ children.' will, hear- 
'them- 'generations' into... the' .futurci. 
'They.'-'are'more to me .th:aii''''aT',ridge 
'■tG;the' past or ,the;fiitiife,''',.But.'-'th.e,y''.^ 
are that. 

'And before the preacher''; b,eg.m.s',. 
his.. sermon,I find that ^ I have'./he-;' 
come-, consciously, aware ''of''.'some-" 
^thing which,. fo'r': "the .:'re,st'';:' of; ;the'' 
week, '.is' ;no more. tha.n'',a''hu.nch.' "I' 
'realize-that'people like, myself,,'with; 
problems .like ..mine,'have,been,;.here" 
a long time; that yesterday's news¬ 
papers did not say the first word and 
tomorrow’s newspapers will not say 
the last word on anything. I know 
that tomorrow is another day. But 


.'.mornings,,.w.hen',I was, a bo'y. My.'' 
,; father and mother .sang them', and.; 

St.^nley High, a Senior Editor of The 
Reader’s Digest, achieved a world-wide repu¬ 
tation for ills articles interpreting Christianity. 
His death at the age of 65 was announced 
as this personal testament of his 


I can say to myself: “Why so hur¬ 
ried, my little man?" 

That is what I mean by perspec¬ 
tive. I get that—a few minutes of 
it, at least—when I go to church. 
And that is more of it than I get 
^^^ Aaiwh cre else I go. 

I'|I^S|!!®lher thing, I go to church 


I 
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because I like to be in a place,' once 
in a while, where men take their 
iiats off. I know all the places where, 
customarily, men’s hats come off. 
Wiiat I mean is something more 
than ciistoiii. I suppose that “.rever¬ 
ence’' is the word for it. It may be 
just another survival from my 
youth, but I still find in my sur¬ 
roundings an atmosphere and in 
myself a sense of reverence when I 
go to church. I am glad that'I do. 

, 1 think ,it' is important to', have 

■ something to revere~~a banner, or a 
cause, or a perso.n that is bigger than 
we are and better than we are when 
wc' are at our best; some place 
where, now and again, we can climb 

■ down from our high .horses, and are 
ill: p.roportio.n... Bumptiousness- is'no 
virtue, ,desp,ite its prevalence among 
inte,lligent people, 

.. I have reservations,of - course, 
when I go to church. 1. cannot,'for 
example, accept word for word the" 
Apostles’ Creed. For that matter, 1 
do^-nottake the church itself in -my 
stride, as I once .did.'!have seen the 
ecclesiastiial wheels go round, and ! 
know that they are very much like 
any other wheels. Nevert^^ 
when I go to church I meet a great 
deal that I can still revere—more, in 
fact, than I meet anywhere else. 

A few of my friends are intellec¬ 
tuals—ultra-ultras, They-say that in 
an intelligent man’s universe'“there 
is no room for God.” I never argue 
with them. But when I ask them 
what their “intelligent man’s uni¬ 
verse” does have room for, T stand 


in awe before the things that they 
admit nobody knows. On the next 
Sunday morning, therefore, 1 go to 
church. 1 go reverently, because i 
believe in God. .But if I. did not be¬ 
lieve ill Hi.m, I Fcoukl go anyway 
—out of reverence for the size of the 
mystery with w,hich the little we 
know is siiiTouiided. 

Then, too, I go . to church Because 
the big idea, behind what, goes on 
tliere is to encourage .whatever, in 
me, is good. M.y preacher does ..not 
go in very much for politics and 
economics. He just keeps .hammer¬ 
ing away on right and w/rong. 
Sometimes I think he iiam,fners 
away at me. But .he is al.m,ost always 
■right, .and I take it. 

■■■It is very much like having an 
annual medical. check-up or seeing - 
■your. de,ntist tw.ice a''' year. .Except 
that 'in. the area where,,;the''..church 
operates, I think most'of;us.,need -to 
be overhauled more o.fte,n, than", that.' 
I go to church because, after having 
sized things up all the week by .more 
or .less selfish standards, I am ready.' 
■for-an hour in which they are sized 
up by moral standards. I can gener¬ 
ally tell what I wa,nt to do without 
calling ill any outside help.,'When it 
com-es to' deciding what is rig/i^ to 
do, I can a.fford to liave ,sojm.e: coii.ii,- 
sel and advice.,' 

The things, that I ..get .from, ^my,. 
church ,are'.not offered ,a.nyw’’h€re,' 
else. And I ..have, been .going long 
enough 'to, be .'sure, in my'own mi.n,d.:, 

■ that I get .'on; better w^ith. those' things, 
fthan. without them,-. : 



The trials and triumphs' qf a pair of 
Canada geese symbolize the worWs 
mightiest drama—the never-ending 
battle of life 

Mother 
Goose 
and Her 
Family 

By Kerry Wood-' 

OR OVER ail' hour tho giant 
gander had led the^ flock, 
L=== JI.and now:he was,, weary.of 
„the wind,’S':'buffeting.. The ,rush-of 
air struck ■ him full „£orce at the head 
ofthe'', ■ wedge-shaped, formation, 
where his ih-poimd body broke'the. 
shock for the '30 Canada geese slant¬ 
ing out in two lines, Behind him. 
Flying sometimes at nearly a mile a 
min,iite' and staying on t,he wing ten 
to 15 hours a day, the birds were ,all 
showiiig signs, ■ of,, fatigue, as, '.they ■ 
neared the finish of their 3,000-mile 
'journey from'the south. 

.Smoothly the flock/changed "for¬ 
mation, the, apex of the 'V shifting. 
,with' precision. Every ,bird in .the 
flock had to serve a period as flight 

Condensed from 1 



leader, sharing the hardship. A 
plump goose forged to the front 
now, and the gander bugled his 
pleasure at the restful change. 

Later that day the geese reached 
the parkiands close to the Canadian 
Rockies, and at once the big gan¬ 
der’s mate started a low-pitched, 

Natural His tory J1 
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cxcileci cackling. During the four 
years of J:heir mating they had 
nested somewhere in tliis territory^ 
and perhaps niemory stirred. The 
gciiider Littered a reassuring answer 
as the dock slanted down to a well- 
earned rest 00 a broad lake. 

Next iiioming the gander and his 
mate did not leave the water when 
the flock continued its flight. All 
that day the pair stayed on the lake^ 
the restless goose leading the gander 
.on long swims, exploring every bay, 
-::For days, until April was almost- 
gone, .they investigated ■ the water¬ 
ways. of the region, returning each 
■'iiiglit to the safety, of the lake. 

The home they finally chose was 
on a wooded island: a nest platform 
:left by:' i’ed-tailed hawks. 40;- feet- 
above ground, in the highest tree on 
tile island. She and the gander spent 
a whole day collecting dry grass; 

^ then they plucked loose feathers 
from their breasts for the nest 
lining. 

When the nest was finished, 
silence settled on the pair. Notes 
became low pitched for each other’s 
ears alone, and they seemingly gave 
up the use of their wings—their 
yard-long bodies attracted too much 
attention in flight. The goose took 
her throne on the nest, while the 
gander stayed alert but hidden in 
the willows below. 

-Her lone task came to an end 
when the five-egg clutch was com¬ 
plete. Now the patient mystery of 
incubation started, work that the 
two birds shared. Never for more 


fC’ 


than the brief rnomeni: necessary' to 
change turns were the eggs aO'- 
.covered. ' 

One hot day in jmte, small vcJiow 
beaks drove through tlie now brfuJc 
shells to release tour goshngs. Both 
adults gabbled in excitcnicnt. Tlie 
fifth egg was slow to hatch, sod 
when it did, a feeble youiigster 
emerged. ■ 

Only a short time elapsed after 
the last gOi?!ing’s appearance and 
the nest-leaving. The gander sta- 
tioned himself near the irunk below. 

Then, with gentle but relentless 
beak, the g()ose pushed and hoisted 
one of tfie noisy goslings out of the 
nest. 

For a teetering moment the 
youngster clung to the edge; then 
small, unformed wings threshed in¬ 
stinctively as the baby bird tumbled 

to earth. 

The gosling bounced on, the 
ground, but promptly raised itself 
on sturdy webs, comically shaking 
its head as it waddled to the shelter 
of .the gander’s flanks; ■ 

The other three, early-born gos¬ 
lings safely travelled the same route, 
but the fifth bird fell like a plum¬ 
met. Not once did it move its wings, 
and when it struck the earth it lay 
still. Nature has little use for 
weaklings. 

From the fkst the goslings needed 
no lessons in swimining. They 
rolled into the water fearlessly, their 
bodies buoyant as cork. 

The goose took the lead, and tiny 
webs worked vigorously as the 
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liaLies tried to keepxlosCj tile screech of hate sirened to 

M gander behiiid to nndge oil. ■silence. , 

stragg.lers,. ; , Such dangers taught the young 

liis vigilance'relaxed for. a costly ' 'geese 'the need for ceaseless vigi- 
mornent on the third , day after the lance. A. hawk’s shadow brought a 
hatching. ■ low gabble from them; the presence 

' Waiting on the shore near by, of a' skunk sent them out to iiiid- 
he failed to .notice when one of the stream. ■ ■• ■ 

goslings was caught by a , river They learned to discriminate, toto. 
curi'e',nt and borne swiftly dowm-■.. ■ The quili-rattiing porcupine could 
stream. ' ■ .be ignored with safety, and the 

When he heard the gosling’s shrill' : dainty deer was no iT}.e,riace to, their 
pieepings, he piimged into the water, '. kind. 

his, wings churning, the surface to. And there were many ways, of. ■ 
add to his frantic speed. But before '. knowing when surroundings"were; 
he could get close to the struggling safe or not 

youngster, there was a violent ,up- In the shallows where 'the ,, tall: , 

heavai'and the giant'jaws of a pike blue-heron, sharp,of sight and:hear-,,; 
gaped-from" the depths. An agon-.■■iing,/waited on patientxdlts foiy^'^^^^^^ 
ized last note, then, the gosling' was ■/ wary frogs., and, fish, a .goose-could:- 
jerkedirom sight. 'be^-: sure-'of momentary,, peaGe.cThfy 

Another.time, danger in the'.form ■' -friendly, sandpipers,' o.E-',the-'^':Other,;^^ 
of .a cat came' Stealthily .towards- the ' hand,., were , umxliable,'.. se,ntmels,- ;.': 
clearing where,the goslings ,w,ere..re-, ■■■ trusting 'overmuch - to ,'thdr ,,^^^^ 
-.la.xed4,n'',a'd.ust-bath,-,-.and streaked -.s'ize and.quiet coloiirs'l-to'Isave- thehi,---.-.. 
, towards,'them from the bushes with ■ . .from predators. The Ixavers up- the'' 
claw,s ,'unshe.atE€.,d., Squawking-mad- ' river could scent and .hear ■ evil ■ ,fro-m.. - 
. |y,:ihe-.young'.birds, managed to flop . .afar,.;' and, a. resounding tail ■■ slap',-on',. 

,..clear of the, cat’s rush, 'and quickly,'' ■-the,.water ■ was a danger, xigna-l,:'fQ,r-'',.,' 
:,.the goose'-slapped the animal off its. .' all to he'ed...,Crows, too,-were al'W.ays,:.', 
feet, with her wings and .rolled,' it in '■ ■■■ wise, so when' a flock .rose-in sudden, 

,'the dust. , , ' flight there'.'was reason forxaution.-.-.--:, '-. 

' .As the,-cat came up snarling'the y- '■ All' this the growing-, ...goslmgs-c, 
gander advanced, beak, held close to ■ dearned, and x,,canny,-proud-s, wild-:,:; 
.the earth,-hissing loudly. ', ne,ss,, was-brewed .in-their ■.vbioodv-:':,,:-^-;'^^ 

,-'■-..'Swiftly' the, cat ^ -at .’his, ' '.As'-the-hot days of.Aug.u.st...passed 3 v"-' 

.-head,, ,'not':,reGkon,m,g .'on.'the -up-. 'the 'goslings began to stretch and 
raiseT, wiri-gs.':;T-.h giant ■5y^-foot flex their rapidly maturing wings, ■ 
pinions flashed down and struck flapping them in slow, experimental 
the animal’s back in mid-air; there , , strokes that sent the blood coursing 
came a sharp cracking of bone, and ■ ^ ...through the dormant muscles. -At 
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first the old birds W , leave, the isiaiici. Under the feathers 

course above the river, and grad- ' rankled deep Vv^mnds. {dis beak had 

uaily the yoiiiigsters mastered explored the iB}urics, seeking the 

higher altitudes.' Gander and goose leaden' pellets that festered. Then 
never failed to utter the brief alarm followed the tedious healing, 
note every time they sighted man. At first the goose and goslings 
and soon the young ones followed ' were content to stay iiciir the leader, 
this example, forging higher with- foraging in the n,ear“by weeds. But 

out realizing the reason,.for their as the ■ zestful days went by, the 

wariness. . . wings of the healthy birds yeanicd 

Their first lesson came one day'' for the broad sky. The goslings 
when they settled'on some wheat yielded first, laLinchiiig aloft one 
' sheaves, to raid the ripening grain, morning, Protestirigv' the goose 
It was. the gander who noticed the flapped after them. Freiiziedly the 
.human leave the distant buildings gander sought to seUid power' into 
and cross the stubble towards them, his pinions. He raced along the 
His summons sent the birds aloft. length of the island.. ■ and then 
Suddenly there was a puff of plunged, into the water,, seeking to 
smoke, and the thudding boom of a swim as fast -as the flyers. .AH’, the 
gun,^ and the gander was pushed ■ ■ while his angry and plaintive",notes 
.•upwards as if' by a blast of wind, called them. The three .birds finally" 
T,he goose a,nd tw^o goslings obeyed wheeled back and slanted c!ow.n to 

his shrill cry, putting power, into the wa'ter.. The gander’s pieasu,re 

. their .wing strokes to lift them' high. was . unmistakable, as he swa.m, 
and sideways. But the third gosling among them, 
was-curious, .'Ogling at the willows ■ -But there came a day 'when a 
• below..'. He ventured closer. Smoke . wedged flock was sighted, whose 
streamed from. the' gun a second- spaced honking told' they were i,n 
time, and a terrible pain wrenched long flight.. They settled .near the 
.: a fast'despair i,ng call from the young island for the night. The next iiio.rii- 
bird as his body crumpled and ing the two goslings were in. the 

"'...'.dropped. , ranks as the flock rose. Despairin„gly 

The farmer did not notice the came the gander’s plea, the goose 
stiff, slow^ flight of the gander, lag- noisy at his side. It 'was not the loss 
v'ging.behmd.the other .birds. He did of .their young that hurt, 'for the 
not see the faidiful goose circle back, parent instinct was finished for that 
calling to her mate. Blood was drip- year. But they mourned desertion 
ping from his breast, and the island by the flock, 
home seemed far away. The first snow fell, and the goose 

The short September days sped became uneasy, honking intermit- 
by and still the gander could not tently through the day, forecasting 
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the blizzard that was soon to wrap 
the land iii' v/inter.. The gander 
made valiant efforts. Daily his wings 
lifted, at first beating hesitantly 
against the stiffness of the injured 
muscles. Gradually the soreness 
v/orked off and his strokes length¬ 
ened, but still he would not leave 
the island. 

Then one day, driving ahead of a 
mid-November storm, came a 
hundred-bird flock. And at last the 
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big male sprang into the air, his 
great wings labouring. Gladly the 
goose hurried to his side. The tmro 
birds called urgently as they strove 
to mount the roaring wind, 

• The leader heard their desperate 
clamour, sighted them, and slack¬ 
ened the flock’s speed. There was 
an eager chatter of welcome, and 
in another moment they had gained 
positions in the V and the migration 
music resumed its rhythm. 



Space Fiction 


Hungarians like to tell the story about two friends who met in a Buda¬ 
pest street just after the Russians' first success in space. ‘‘Have you heard.?" 
asked one. “The Russians have invented a device to take them to the 
moon." 

“What!" exclaimed the other enthusiastically. ''All of them.?" 

—“Peterborough” in The Daily Telegraph, London 

Another space story concerns the two Russian scientists who were dis¬ 
covered by St. Peter lurking just outside the pearly gates. 

“You fellows can't come in here," said St. Peter sternly.: “You're 
atheists." ■ 

“We don't want to come in," answered one of the Russians. “We just 

want to get our ball.” —BennettCerf 

s|! 4: 4s 

Church Bulletins 

The children were invited to participate in the ground-breaking for 
a new Sunday-school building. Each child turned over a small: shovelful 
of earth. Later in the day the grandfather of one little girl asked what 
had happened at church that morning. “Well," she replied dejectedly,' 
“we dog for a new Sunday school, but" we didn't find it." 

—Contributed by Hazel Coates 

Our neighbours were on a motor trip. Driving down a hill into one 
town, they saw a, church with several silvered spires pointing at the sky. 
“Oh, boy!" shouted their four-year-old son, who had been sitting quietly 
in the back seat. “A rocket base!" —Contributed by Mrs. E. J. Amteemen 




President de.:Gaulle’s comic.sense is 
ironical a,iid.. Olympian. One .of his 
.adherents in.the ..years .of exile had 
taken-a'few ■ g.iasses too many-.and ^was 
angry, with the world. “Death'to all 
fools! Death to all fools!” he began to 
shout again and again. Whereat the 
door of the adjoi.riiiig office opened. 
The towering figure appeared upon 
the threshold and uttered three words, 
“An ambitious programme!” And the 
door closed again. —Joseph Aisop 

Norman’ Cousins, editor of the Satur¬ 
day Review, tells of his arrival at Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer’s colony in Africa. 
“It was about 115 degrees when the 
rickety boat pulled in to the dock. The 
good doctor merely grunted at me and 
reached for my suitcase. Before I could 
protest, he was several yards away and 
aiming for a long steep hill. I finally 
scrambled out of the boat and ran 
after him. Half-way up the hill, pant¬ 
ing furiously, I caught up with the 
82-year-old doctor and begged him to 
let me carry my ^ own suitcase; Dr. 
Schweitzer stopped, set down the suit- 
,case and said sternly, ‘Young man,, if 
76 


yon are going to get along wiili rnc, 
you arc going to have to stop l)cing scj 
contrary.’ With that, he pickiii up hie 
suitcase and completed the tri;;) to rny 
hut.” ‘—Coiilributed by Jan Chir.nock 

John D. Rockepelier, Ji. race fiiiied 
to get his money bacit from the ccuin 
box when making a “transferred 
charge” telephone, call 

The operator told him that h: he 
would give her his name and address 
the money would be sent tp him. 
Rockefeller said, “My name h |oho 
D, . . Oh, forget it; you wouldn’t 
believe me anyway.” —m. k. t. 'La-rson 

To KEEP off hunters who had been 
bothering him for years, Canatlian 
writer Farley Mowa^t put up signs 

announcing: 

DANGER —RADIATION HAZARD TO 
'UNPROTECTED PERSONNEL. 

The effect was stunning. Nobody 
would even drive past the property, 

'. .land ■ values pium.metecl,. his neigh¬ 
bours. tried, to bribe hi.m into t-akiiig 

the signs down. 

Finally four men drove up in a 
■black car labelled... “Ontario . Depart¬ 
ment of Health.” They were too terri- 
. fied to'.get out of t,he car, .but they 
cruised about with a Geiger counter 
stuck out of .the window. 

Eventually they asked Mowat what 
was going on. 

“My dear sirs,” the writer said, 
“you’ve obviously spent too much 
time studying engineering and not 
enough studying English, All those 
signs say is that, if you walk on my 
property stark naked on a sunny day, 
you’ll get a sunburn.” --Cathy Breslin 





'Every age and every man finds a reflection 
in Shakespeare^s universal mirror'^ 


black'jeaned Australian actors tour 
the outback by bus, with a crown 
and a sword or two as their props. 
This year, tribesmen in Southern 
Rhodesia will play Macbeth, cos¬ 
tumed as Zulu warriors in animal 
tails and feathers. 

In the theatres, tents and school¬ 
rooms of every land, wherever the 
sun sets and curtains rise—in the 
Queen’s English 'and in render 
or rough translation—Shakespeare’s 


' » EVER IN the nearly 400 years' 
'V'since their creator was 
born have Shakespeare’s 
characters,.spoken to so many,’..or. 
meant: so much. Along the brood¬ 
ing ’battlements, .of Yugoslavia’s 
'i,2th,-eentury, Lourijenac .fortress, 
the/ ghost of . Hamlet’s father .spurs 
his son’s revenge; deep in Soviet 
.Russia,at, ' Tashke.nt,■' the'jealous 
'Moor: ,:.strangles' the':. blameless Des- 
.^demona'.' Halfway;.round the world; 


Condensed from Time 
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people speak tO' jxiaii: from maB- . 
kind’s heart. Nowhere do'they, seem 
more at home tha.a at the three 
Stratfords—in England, Canada 
and the United States. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, where the 
season opened in April, is at the 
age of 8o the oldest continuing 
Shakespeare stage. It receives a mil¬ 
lion ticket requests annually and is 
forced to torn down three out of 
...five. Canada’s Stratford, in Ontario, 
startedin 1953, has lured more than a- 
million theatre-goers for a box-office 
gross of ^1,400,000 (Rs. 2 crores). 
In the United States, Stratford, ' 
Connecticut,'had over 175,000 ticket 
:'queuers'for the i960 sea'son, 'To 
judge by the traffic rush to the Strat- , 
fords, today’s audiences agree with 
'Maurice Morga-iin, who wrote of 
Shakespeare in 1777: “It is safer.-to 
say that we are: possessed-by him 
than that we possess him.” 

What possesses the modern 
Shakespeare fan? Above all, it is the 
chance to get away from modern 
drama that often represents litde 
more than introverted self-commun¬ 
ion, from little plays about miser¬ 
able little people. In Shakespeare, he 
sees characters probed in Freudian 
depth, without the- jargon. Instead 
of words that splosh over the foot¬ 
lights like dead tennis balls, he hears 
language that surges like the sea. 
The modern stage bleats with spe¬ 
cial pleadings; Shakespeare never 
sermonizes—his “largesse universal 
like the sun” showers on saint and 
sinner, fool and sage, king and 


commoner. To modern, playwrights, 
man is puny; to Shakespeare, who 
knew aii his' faults, man was .never¬ 
theless “the paragon of animals.” 
To an Age of Aii.x.iety, he iiica..rii.a,tes 
the courage, humour and fo..rtitude 
that have always seen in.en, through 
the dark .nights of the sou!; to a 
burnt-out drama he, is the ever- 
renewing .fire in the ashes. Imimor- 
tal, he became a myth; iniraculous- 
ly, .he was once a man. ■ ■ 

Great gaps in our. k..o.owledge of 
Shakespeare’s li,fe have encouraged 
the strange game of pseudo-scholar¬ 
ship desig.fied to show that Shake¬ 
speare did not really write the plays 
.'—•that ' he: was - a' “cover” for Sir 
..Francis Bacon or Edward „-de':Vere, 
.17th .Earl of, Oxford;., or-Christopher 
Ma.rlowe.; or,„Sir Walter Ra.legh.; 'or 
Queen. Elizabeth; or even the Bard’s 
'.wife, ' ,Anne Hathaway. Amateur 
^ cryptographers have thoiiglit they 
..found -hidden codes in Shake¬ 
speare’s .writing, poi.nting to the 
true ■ authors. 

Unde.rlying all. this is a pecu!i.ar 
kind of snobbery—the idea that 
a man of' simple origins and educa- 
■ tionoould not have been, so,great a 

genius. 

These theories have been refuted 
in many ways, but the strongest 
refutation, apart from the historical 
record, is the plays themselves; 
the style is the man—the unmis¬ 
takable code in wfoich life and 
work meet. 

Young Will had a far better fam- 
• ily background, and probably far 
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better schooling, than the anti- 
Shakespearian theorists usually 
concede. The Shakespeares were 
Warv/ickshire farmers^ but Will’s 
father, ambitious John, moved to 
Stratford aD,d became a glover. He 
was one of the town’s official ale- 
tasters, aod donned the scarlet robes 
of high bailiff, or mayor, when 
Will was four. The boy ■presum-' 
ably 'Went to King’s School in Strat¬ 
ford—no doubt unwillingly, since 
the schools' of the day consisted- of 
Latin' drili,'iong hours.(7 a.m. to 
,5 often longer in summer) , 

.'and,,Spartan discipline. ■ 

■ - ■To'iiring- - companies of. actors 
:pkyed 'IE 'Stratford. Attracted by ' 
'.their.:',''giamour, Shakespeare, while, 
still in his 20’s, left for London and 
joined an acting company. As actor 
and playwright, Will was a quick 
success. He wrote speedily—^his edi¬ 
tors noted that his manuscripts were 
scarcely ever blotted. Plots to 
Shakespeare were like pots to Mer¬ 
lin: any borrowed tub, from Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles to Plutarch’s 
Lit/es, would do to mix the magic 
in, Londoners worshipped him. 

The city whose temper Shake¬ 
speare had caught was in a ferment. 
After the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (1588), England ruled the 
waves, and the Elizabethan was 
agog at the sheer wonderment of 
himself: “What a piece of work is 
' a'man! How 'noble in reason I, How 
infinite in faculty! In form and 
moving how' express and admir¬ 
able! In action how like an angel!' 


In apprehens!f#!i how !:kc a god!” 

■ Dazzled by liic. t!‘ie .Elizabcthcji 
was none the less on fajidiiar tcniis 
with death. Plagues riddled Lon- 
do.E, The Elizabethans lived dan¬ 
gerously, and while they lived, tliey 
.v/ere as.rriile with daring, Shake¬ 
speare held a magnifying glass to 
the spi,rit of his age, and set the 
:Globe Theatre b!a?:ing with his 
Muse of Fire, 

. Every age since has attempted to 
press-Shakespeare into a contempor¬ 
ary mould. A history of changing 
Shakespearian fashions,.. as T. S. 
Eliot .has poi.nt,ed out, is a history o,f 
WTsterii dvilizatiort. Orson Welles 
dressed,his Caesar in quasi-Fascist 
uniform.. Moscow has staged Ham¬ 
let as an army plot against the King. 
Ill London’s Mermaid Theatre, 
Henry V was performed i.D modern 
battled.r€ss. - 

. Some, of the gimmick produc¬ 
tions are offensive, but they do not 
necessarily violate the author’s 
■spirit.'.They are possible only be- 
■'cause. Shakespeare is timeless. He 
says everything. Protestants, Catho¬ 
lics and agnostics claim him. So do 
.aristocrats and egalitarians, opti¬ 
mists and pessimists. He is loved 
by the pure in heart, aod delights 
those who feel that “a dirty riiiiid 
is a continual feast.” 

What does Shakespeare say to an 
era that feels that the times are out 
of joint'? He does not renounce the 
.world or wallow in self-pity. He 
is the poet of this worklliiiess; he 
' celebrates love, food, drink, music, 
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iE: 

Lriciidrfiip, conversation and the change of pace carries li'fnrj 

changing, changeless beauties of the brhik of cterjary and (I'cn n 

natiirc/Siixdvespeare's mature-man stores him lo criniriun hnr.nant;,.. 

distils Ms experiences into common On seeing CurclcLa s niali, rie 

sense and uiiconimon wisdom, grief-stricken Lea: cric;^, ''VVIj, 

Yet man is also the “quintessence shoiiid a dog, a horse, a rat have 

u{ dustY and “men must endure life and thou no breath at all?” Ic 

tiieir going hence even as their com- the extremity o^ nun\vi desp’L 

ing hither.” Shakespeare’s tragic (“Thoult come no more”) fie otters 

hero is called upon to face the un- . his tov/eriog;, fivefold “Never, 

faceable, to die with no hope of never, iiev'cr, never, never!” llien 

reward. As he meets his fate, the the darn of his unbearable anguish 

audience feels, “There, but for the breaks with, tlic ■homely request, 

grace of God, goes a better man “Pray you undo this button.” No 

than I.” What links the audience one but Shakespeare woiiid have 

movingly with the tragic hero is dared put those two lines together, 

the quality that essentially separates Shakespeare survives because the 
them: nobility. next to the last word can be said 

, In the hands of lesser playwrights about him.—-but not the last w'orcL 

that nobility often rests on the His creations are as opaque as lifers; 

splendour of the language; but his characters remain inexhaiistibiy 

beautiful lines alone may rest no 'bafBing. Next to Jesus, Napoleon, 

farther than the ear. Shakespeare and Shakespeare himself, Hc.mlet 

speaks to the soul. He speaks in has been written about more than 

metaphor, which relates world to has any other Yet all one 

self, thing to thing, in the endless knows for certain is that being 

chain of being. Shakespeare could Hamlet is Hamlet’s tragedy—as 

do anything he wanted with lam being hiniself is every inrin’s. Every 

guage; the way he talks of a thing age, and every man in his seven 

conjures up the thing itself. He ages, finds a reflection in Shake- 

packed worlds into monosyllables, speare’s universal mirror. I’he pas- 

■ “To be, or not to be” is man’s sion and the poetry echo in the 

largest question put in man’s corridors of the mind and, truer 

smallest and simplest words. than “the infancy of truth,” will go 

Shakespeare’s breath - taking .on echoing to the last of time. 


a PRIEST was urged to play golf for exercise, but he gave up just as his 
game was getting good. “I, thought it was time to stop,” he explained, 
'^hen I found myself using, the interlocking grip on the chalice.” 

. ' • , —Bishop Fulton Sheen 
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ft'^l^^pOWADAYS MORE pcoolc Ci'OSS the 

p^l North Atlantic by plane than 
\}j ship; on some summer 
nights as many as 8,000 men, women 
and children may be in the sky over 
the ocean. Nearly all of them, are Sy- 
log into or out o£ Idiewiid, die Nep/. 
York International Airport where a 
gigantic new/ circle of biiiidings calied 
Terminal City is capable of ^ loading 
and unloading 140 planes sirniiltan- 

eously. .. 

Things were very different when 
Pan American World Airways first 
started flying out of Idiewild in July 

■■1948k 

k k^The office was a phone box m 
Yhe ladies’ room,” jack Ranaghaii of 
■ Pan . American recalled ■ recently., 

. ‘‘There was nothing on the field except, 
a couple of hangars an_d ,o^^ small 
■cindeiylfll^d^^ 

opera- 

^^^pv^^p^^^|||||byt0tvwas just sand 
^^^p^llvhhffiernber a .French girl 

■^^0B$/'0^f -Qondensed from Holiday 


Anjtkingjou can think oj 
has happened at 
Idlewiiis Terminal City, 
pateway to the world 


Jet-Age 

Airport 
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}G'- 0 .p.g c;tit 01 a plane from Paris and 
% t J 2>': artbroken, 'Is tins ihc Am¬ 
erica i've beard so iiiiich about?' ” 

Since then idiewild^ under the 
orration of the Port of New York 
Aiiri’aoril'v, has grov/n to cover 4,900 
acres, foijcli of ir fiUed-iii s^Tdiip, 
on tile south shore of Long Island* 
la its centre, the glittering,Terminal 
City necklace of airline terrninais 
encircles 655 meres of elaborately 
iandscaped areas, lagoons and foun¬ 
tains, ten miles of curving roadways 
and parking space for 6,000 cars. 

Pan American’s new ten-millioii- 
dollar terniiiial, designed for the 
Boeing 707 jets that can fly from 
New York to Paris between limch 
and dinner, is shaped like an um¬ 
brella, with a four-acre circular can¬ 
tilever roof that extends far beyond 
the glasswalls of the terminal itself. 
Departing and arriving planes park 
under the roof. This eliminates 
three previous bugbears—the long 
walk to the assembly gate, the dash 
through rain and puddles from gate 
to plane and the steep climb up the 
boarding ramp. Buses and taxis un¬ 
load, passengers on to a ramp, also 
under the roof, on the second floor 
of the terminal. From the same 
level, the passe,ngers walk across a 
gangplank into the plane. Unlike 
the Pan American phone box of 
1948, the new Pan Am terminal 
has no door. The main entrance is 
protected from the elements by' a 
curtain of temperate air, 100 feet 
wide and 'two feet thick,' flowing 
front vents in the ceiling to a-grille 


ih the threshold. The vchich". - if t.’c,' 
moving ai' ckicsidt boduj , 

elicr but it hs gtiarmm ed ii kt c a 
insects. 

Next to Pan American is fhe d- 
terna.tionai Arrival Buiidiag, whose 
two vidiigs house the departure sta¬ 
tions o£ ihe forcigf^-tl'ig a\‘:d 

form a single siniciun^ ii blocks 
long. The i.A.B., like ail the new 
terminals, is designed to keej) the 
flow' of incoming |\asscngers se[j- 
arated from those who are leaving, 
loiniediatdy to the cast of the 
I.A.B. is the Trans Work! Airlines 
terminal scheduled for completion 
this year—a dramatic conception of 
architect Eero Saarinen which will 
have the. shape of a giant bird in 
flight. 

Other depots are being ' built 
along the rim of Ternaina! City’s 
circle by the large internal airliiies 
—American, United, Eastern and 
■Northwest. Easterifls terminal, with 
underground tunneis for moving 
baggage and an underground pipe¬ 
line' for fuelling planes, will be the 
largest ever built for a single air¬ 
line’s use, Idlewik! expects to 
handle more than 12 million pas^ 
sengers, four million of them over¬ 
seas travellers, by 1965. 

Although each passenger today 
has an average of th,ree or four rela¬ 
tives or friends to greet him or to see 
him off, the huge I.A.B. never 
seems crowded or noisy. This is a 
big change fro.fji the confusion pre- 
/ vailing over the last ten years when 
^the whole of Idlewild’s passenger 
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operatioD.s were, ianiiBed .'.iBto tlie 
so-called Tero.porary Airlines "Ter-- 
Eiinai. ‘'That building ' was" so-. 
crowded it’s a vi^oiider passengers 
ended up on the right planesd' an 
airline man. ,rem,a.rked. 

Some did,n’t. One , family with 
three: children boarded the wrong- 
plane and flatly refused to get out. ' 
Finally the airline solved the prob¬ 
lem by moving the other passengers- 
;Co another plane. 

‘‘A,nything you can think of has 
happened "hered" says Captain 
Richard Brady^ officer in charge of 
■Idlevvild's police and fire-fighting 
force. 

,' Stowaways - are found less.-: fre-. 
qiiently on aircraft than-on ships 
.-because-foere are few places on -a' 
plane w.here they.can hide safely. A" 
few '.years, ago, however, a Brazilian 
boy, iB'ade .not one, but two,.-trips . 
from Rio de Janeiro to Idle wild in 
'the -Tro-nt nose-wheel, socket o-£ a 
DC-y. Nobody can work out how 
he survived the flights without 
freezing to death. On the first trip, 
he was quickly spotted at Idlewild 
when he was seen barefoot among 
the arriving passengers. Sent back 
to Brazil, he did it again. This time 
a California couple, impressed by his 
determination, legally adopted him. 

In past years the police were often 
called upon to catch wild animals 
that had escaped from the air-cargo 
terminal. Twelve rhesus monkeys 
were once found climbing the con¬ 
trol tower. Another time, in a crowd 
waiting to greet Trygve Lie, a 


former- airport manager noticed a, 
'chimpanzee. 'The inainagc: tojj'k. the 
chimp by the hand and krd it bark 
to the cargo CeriTiiiial. Anima] jirch- 
iems have .now been taken over l)y 
the American -Society for the Pre¬ 
vention O'f Cruelty to Animals, 
which has built a 250,G00-dollar 
animal hotel at Idlewiki with horse 
■stalls, ken.nel,s, outdoor runs and 
' temperature-con trolled areas. Rates 
range from four dollars a da}* for 
lions and tigers to five cents a da)' 
for parakeets. 

The airlines take pains to keep 
custom.ers happy, but it is diilicuit 
to hold up a .flight. Airport officials 
.remember -only one p!a.ne- in -the last 
decade being recalled from tlie run¬ 
way to pick up a passenger, and that 
• was .at.' the request of the \¥hite. 
House, when the U.S. Secretary o.f, 
the Army was hur.ryin.g to Eu-rope 
on an -emergency mission. - ' ' 

The cost of an airliner and the 
expense .of maintaining it a.re so 
great that most foreign airlines do 
.not keep a spare pla.ne at Idlewiid. 
for-emergency use. The. same plane 
that arrives in the morning makes 
the flight back that evening, and if 
it develops engine trouble the fias- 
sengers must wait unt'il it is put 
right. This keeps business booming 
all hours of the night at Idlewild’s 
attractive new 320-room Interna-' 
tional Hotel, where delayed pas¬ 
sengers are housed and fed at the 
airline’s'.expense if the repair work 
takes some time. 

In the office of Colonel Vincent 



ic^6i JET-AGE' 

Carson^ airport manager^ are a red 
telephone and a . short-wave'radio. 
There are 11 red telephones in- key 
points at Idlev/ildj connected with 
a special line from the. control tower 
that is used only when a pilot radios 
that he is bringing his plane in for 
what may be.a crash landing.'When 
his red phone rings. Colonel Carson 
picks it up and listens. No one 
spea,ks except the man in the tower 
and the officer at the fire station. 

If the emergency does not seem 
serious, the tower calls for a 32 alert, 
which sends two fire-iighting. trucks 
and an ambulance to the landing 
runway. If the alert is 33, all the Port, 
.Authority’s police become firemen, 
all Idlewild’s fire trucks speed to'the 
runway and the, fire., brigade at near¬ 
by' Jamaica is summoned, 

" Colonel Carson has greater main¬ 
tenance, "traffic and security prob¬ 
lems than,, many mayors .of ■■ large 
cities.' ' 

“Idlewild is a round-the-clock 
operation,” he says. “If a light goes 
out on a runway or taxiway at mid¬ 
night, it has' to , be, fixed immedi¬ 
ately. And we have 1,000 runway 
!ig,hts and 2,000 taxiway lights, not 
to .mention some 4,000 miles of 
underground high-tension wires.” 

, The' airport’s worst maintenance- 
problem-., is, snow^. “The ' thing that 
kills us is the wind that whips across 
,t„he airport from Jamaica Bay,” Jack 
Poll, assistant manager in charge of 
.maintenance,, says-. '“As 'soon ,as„ ,we 
';get a, road'^-clear, it,: fills' in , again-. ,.It- 
takes as much as 12 hours to clear a 


4!RPORT ' , 


.'runway. .The x 4 ir Force is 

; working 

on a piece of equipment 

that aims 

to clear a runv/ay in 30 mu 

liites. We 

. hope they manage it.” 



■ ■ Idle wild has one of the most pow¬ 
erful central-heating and refrigera- 
tion plants in the world. When 


Terminal City was being pianned, 
no one could find a p.hce to hide the 
heating' plant. Thomas Soilivan, 
then the Port Authority’s chief of 
aviation plan,ni.n,g, put .forwa.rd .the 
idea, of making the heating- plant an 
attractive feature of Te.rminal.-City’s 
central - plaza. The plant’s inner 
works are painted in a.n. assortment 
of gay colours—bright blue pipes for 
chilled: air-co.nditioni,iig,.' water,, red 
ones, for hot wate.r,' black, ■'for', gas, 
yellow 'for fuel oil, and^^so .on—a-nd 
■-all -this'is displayed , in a glass-build-; 
'i'ng facing the lagoon an,d'the.F:o,u.n-:', 
tain of Liberty. When,,it is lit up .at, 
night, the heating'plant-steals,the'' 
show. 

No one can foresee ,ho-w, much,.,, air 
travel will grow during the next ten 
years, but many new things at Idle- 
wild may begin to seem inadequate 
sooner than' we' thin'k.-, ■The parking 
sites, so large that finding a car is 
often' a harrowing experience,.may: 
have to be expanded. A short while 
ago, at Pan American’s giant new 
hangar, a group of mechanics were 
looking at a shining model of a jet 
engine revolving slowly in a glass 
display case. 

“By the time we find out how 
this thing works,” one of them said, 
“we’ll be going into rockets.” 
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Condensed from This Week Magazine 


Fiction Feature 

The Girl Who 
Would Always 
Have Everything 

An unusual short story 

set in a North American college 


By,, William Brandon. 


H Wr, Todentanz elevated him- 
self a time or two on his toes 
and fixed his eyes on the lecture- 
room ceiling. ‘'To the superior in¬ 
tellect,” he said, “the mass man is 
always utterly predictable. That is 
a basic principle of my teaching.” 

The psychology class opened 
notebooks and 30 sweatered backs 
bent to scribble. 

Dr. Todentanz was thinking, as 
he often did, that the undergradu¬ 
ates represented the mass man—and 
he himself, naturally, the superior 
intellect. He entertained himself by 
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establisliingj even this early in' the' 
temij the utter predictability of each' 
student. The two boys. and' the' 
bio,ode, girl ,iii the centre of the front 
row, for exampie : there was a pat¬ 
tern to be read at a. ghmce. 

■ The ■ giri was extraordinarily 
pretty^ with a nice smile and sea- 
blue eyes.' Her s,kirt and cardigan 
had probably cost more than an 
associate professor earned in six 
weeks.. She was the young who 
wmiild' inherit the earth and find it 
delightful. Dr. Todentaiiz thought 
of her, almost without irony, as The 
Girl Who Would Always Have 
.E,Yerythiiig. ■ .■ 

.. ,:The ,young,,man on her right was 
a **big-man’* type, club president, 
football star, and the owner of a 
yellow sports car. Dr. Todentanz 
mentally named him Big Pupil. Big 
Pupil obviously wished to promote 
a close acquaintance with The Girl, 
and it w^s utterly predictable that, 
being Big Pupil, he would manage 
this small matter with ease and dis¬ 
patch. 

The lanky student on her left was 
also deep in dreams of her, Dr. 
Todentanz had observed, but he 
WMs a grim lad, grinding out the 
last year of his scholarship, hope¬ 
lessly distant from the glamorous 
life of the other two. He was travel¬ 
ling under the added handicap, Dr. 
Todentanz happened to know, of a 
war orphan he had quixotically 
adopted in France, a little girl now 
nine years old and attending the 
elementary school operated by the 


university's College of Education,. 
To support this rutlicr absurd re¬ 
sponsibility he worked in rhe col¬ 
lege staff restaurant and in a local 
laundry. Dr. Todentanz gave Iiim 
the title of Earnest Quixote. 

Earnest Quixote would sooner or 
later attempt some stumbling over¬ 
ture towards The Gir! Wiio ¥/oo!d 
Always Have Everything, but it 
would fail. It would win him noth¬ 
ing but embarrassment, and after¬ 
wards Big Pupil and The Girl 
would laugh about it together. 

■ As the first weeks of ■ the term 
passed. Dr.'Todentanz was pleased 
to see ,his p,redictiofis workin,g out 
with their usual accuracy. 

Big Pupil seized his opportunity 
to shine in the eyes of The Girl on 
an occasion when the professor had 
■turned-a remark of hers with a witty 
reply. The class guffawed, and Dr. 
Todentanz got ■,lost in lengthy" 
pause of self-appreciation. The si¬ 
lence .stretched G,n—until Big Pupil, 
said impulsively, ‘'Am I writing too 
fast for you, Professor?” 

Dr. Todentanz forgave him be¬ 
cause he understood Big Pupil’s in¬ 
tention of presenting himself, by 
that wisecrack, as the gallant de¬ 
fender of The Girl. He was not sur¬ 
prised to see them later walking 
under the elms, holding hands. 

Earnest Quixote was some time 
longer in building up to his forlorn 
pitch. It was an extravagant gesture, 
dramatic in a desperate way and 
unhappily corny, much as Dr. 
Todentanz had anticipated. 
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It took place on the afternoon that 
the psychology class spent in an 
elementary school studying the 
children there, A fourth'-form 
teacher.^ asking* her charges to tell 
the people ¥\rhat they wanted most 
in ail the world, called upon the 
dark-eyed little girl, Jeanne, who 
was Earnest Quixote’s child of 
charity. It developed that Jeanne did 
not want a puppy or kitten or even 
a bicycle-—which last Dr. Toden- 
tanz knew to be a red-hot lie, as 
Jeanne had often admired his own 
bike longingly. 

The teacher said, “Then won’t 
you tell us what it is you do want, 
dear? There must be something 
you secretly wish for.” 

“I want a mother to go with my 
father,” Jeanne said. She pointed at 
Earnest Quixote, “That’s my father 
there-—only not really, but he’s sort 
of my father, and he’s very nice.” 

Earnest Quixote turned red. 

“I see,” the teacher said. “And 
you want a mother, too.” 

“I want one awfully badly,” 
Jeanne said. “A nice one. Maybe 
one like her.” This time Jeanne 
pointed at The Girl 

The class giggled. 

“She looks as if she’d go well 
with my father,” Jeanne said. 

The class howled happily and 
Dr. Todentanz declared the day’s 
session at an end. 

Earnest Quixote, wretched with 
embarrassment, went to. The Girl 
and said, “Look, shall I drop dead 
or something?” 


“Well, no,” The Girl said, siiiil-, 
ing, “but it’s nice of you to offer.” 
She was not captivated or offended 
but only amused—all, as Dr. Toden¬ 
tanz had foreseen. 

But the professor w^as intrigued 
enough by the little girl’s part in this 
patendy put-up job to look ,for her 
later in the school grounds. .He 
found her starting to ride away on 
a shiny n.ew bicycle. 

“Ah,” Dr, Todentanz said, “a 
present!” 

“I just got it today,” Jeanne said, 
“That’s why I said I didn’t want a 
bicycle, because now Fve got one.” 

Dr. Todentanz saw Earnest 
Quixote and The Girl Who 
Would Always Have Everything 
on a bench near by . Earnest Quixote 
was talking with great seriousness. 
Now the lame apology, Dr. Toden¬ 
tanz. thought, the embarrassed 
silence, and then consignment to 
outer darkness, as far as The Girl 
was concerned. 

“Could it be,” Dr, Todentanz 
suggested craftily, “that somebody 
gave you that' bicycle for saying 
what you said today about wanting- 

a mother?” 

- “I’m not supposed to tell,” Jeanne 

said. 

“But it was a gift from, someone, 

eh?” 

“Well, yes.” 

Dr. Todentanz indicated .Ear,iiest 
Quixote on the'bench. “Him?” 

“Oh; goodness, ,,no,” Jeanne said,, 
astonished at his unworldiiiiess. 

■ ‘Tier.”. • 
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Portrait of the warm-hearted surgeon whose family have 
carried into the fourth generation their dedication to a world-famous hospital 


By Victor Cohn 


SICK and unhappy patient at 
the Mayo Clinic, with none 
of her family within reach, 
was frightened when the surgeon 
gave his verdict: “You need an 
operation immediately.” 

“But Ill be all alone,” she said. 

He patted her hand. “No, you 
wonl,” he said. “Ill be with you.” 

Condensed from The 


She was comforted by his warm 
sympathy—and by the knowledge 
that her doctor was an outstanding 
one, at a place where outstanding 
doctors are the No. i stock in trade. 
His name is Dr. Charles Mayo, 
Hundreds of patients call him 
“Chuck.” A trim man with white 
hair and a smile that breaks like a 
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sunrise, he is the third generation of 
rnedical Mayos in Rochester?. Min-, 
nesota: grandson of Dr, W. W, 
Mayo, a pioneer country doctor; son 
of 'Doctor Charlie^' and nephew of 
''Doctor 'Will/' the two brothers 
who in the early years of this cen¬ 
tury made the Mayo Clinic famous. 

. The clinic is today more than ever 
the world’s biggest private medical ■ 
practice, and the largest g.radoate 
training centre for medical special¬ 
ists. There are some 900' doctors: a 
staff of 348 M.Dds and other profes¬ 
sional meii' such as 'biochemists and 
physiologists; plus575.‘'fellows” (or 
.■‘Residents”)? .'Wiio are .all M.D.’s 
^ studying for . specialists’ degrees. .■ 
■ Patients have come in greater num-. ■ 
■Ters almost every year: .paupers and-, 
millionairesj politicians and desert 
sheikhs. More' than 166,000 regis¬ 
tered last year. Built in a former 
cornfield, the original clinic has now 
stretched into a spectacular set of 
aluminium-and-marble buildings. 

Yet the simple origins of this re¬ 
nowned institution are not forgot¬ 
ten. Over the desk of today’s Dr. 
Mavo is an old, framed prescription, 
headed: Dr. W. W. MAYO-™- 

OFFICE OVER POOLE’s DRUG STORE. It 
is a prescription for a tonic: “Black 
cherry bark, prickly ash, angelica 
root, bloodroot, sulphur and brandy 
—use /4 wine glass.” 

“Grandfather started all this,” 
says Dr. Mayo. 

■■ Bom in England in an age of 
, guess-and-pray doctors, William 
Worrall Mayo believed in scientific 


doctoring. In his Minricsffta 'fi-ursiier 
office during the iSoci’s e.c ie:i.u a 
crude microscope. At a bedside he 
boiled urine in a teaspoon and tested 
it for sugar and aiburnin. 

His sons, Will and Charlie, had 
to sweep his surgery before school 
and learn to put on plasl:cr casts and 
bandages. They peeped througli the 
door at kitchen-table operaticnis, and 
soon found themselves called in to 
assist by heating instruments in the 
fireplace. Once W. W. was remov¬ 
ing a huge ovarian tumour—a dar- 
ing operation then—when a doctor'" 
giving the anaesthetic fainted, 
W. W. kicked a box towards the 
table and told his younger son, 
Charlie, “You stand on this and 
give the anaesthetic.” The family 
story places Charlie’s age at ten. 
■“We were reared in .medicine,” 
Will Mayo later said, “as a faxmer’s 
■boy is reared in famiing.” ■ 

Both Charlie and; Will became in-' 
spired surgeons. As their work piled 
up they took in partners, thus per¬ 
mitting specialization and the appli¬ 
cation of group -know-iedge to, a 
single patient. They originated pri¬ 
vate group medicine—that is, team¬ 
work by a voluntary association of 
medical specialists. Their fame, and 
their clinic, continued to grow' until 
both brothers died in 1939, within 
two months of each other. 

The present Dr. tlhiick., born in 
1898, grew up, like his father and 
uncle, in an atmosphere of medicine. 
His mother was Rochester’s first 
trained nurse and anaesthetist. “No 
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;o^j : : DR. MAYO''AND His -clinic 


one' ever told me .wliat I:ought to 
clod’ he recalls, but he never even 
tlioright o£ being, anything but a 
doctor., 

As a student at the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School, young 
Chuck met a lovely 19-year-old Phil¬ 
adelphia art student named Alice 
Plank. His mother invited Alice for 
a visit and .explained to her that 
Chuck v\^ouid soon be at the clinic. ■ 
“Before you really decide whether 
to marry him, I want you to' know 
v^^hat you’re getting into. The clinic- 
must always come first. Then your 
husband. Then your children.” 

Alice and Chuck were married in 
1927, and he started as a' surgical 
feilO'W' at the'Mayo Foundation for 
Medical Education and Research, 
which had been established as an 
arm of the University of Minnesota. 
Everybody was watching him now, 
and he knew it. Some patients were 
tougher than the doctors. He still 
'.remembers one of- the first patients 
he interviewed,, an old fellow of 
about 70 who thought all his ques¬ 
tions were ■ irrelevant' , nonsense. 
\When the old gentleman learned 
.that his interviewer was one of the 
' Mayos, in fact Dr. Charlie’s son, 
“he'looked me over and said, 'Well, 
Fve seen a lot of smart fathers who 
had dumb sons.’ ” 
t.By 1,931 he was first assistant to ' 
Dr. E. Starr Judd. Then one morn- 
. i'ng, without notice, he found his 
own . name .on. the ope.rating,' list.: 
“They had' 13 cases .for me .that first 
day. 'My God,..'! was SGared.”^.''' 


' But'he operated, and has con¬ 
tinued to do so ever since. During 
those'earlier years he still had his 
father and Uncle Will to advise him 
on how ■ to handle his. patients. 

■ “Fath'er was always dropping some 
hint. One woman had lost her voke;:: 
nothing helped, and the doctors here ' 
thought it was psychological.. So- 
Father .had her put under light an¬ 
aesthesia,'and as she was waking , up 
he scratched her throat. She got her 
.voice back. When she was ready to 
go home, Father told her what the 
Operation’ had been. ‘Doctor Mayo,’ 
she said, ‘I think that is a very silly 
operation.’ Father replied, '‘Yes, but 
we always do silly operations. for 
silly diseases.’” 

Chuck Mayo is not the boss or 
“chief surgeon,” but simply one of 
many at the clinic. An outstanding- 
general surgeon,. over the years he 
.has also'become a leading specialist' 
in surgery of the colon. With 
nerve and persistence, in the face "of 
contrary expert opinion, he helped 
- to pioneer a more successful, gentler, 
single-stage surgery on. the cancer-, 
prone lodps of human intestine, 
where a two-stage operation had 
been the standard. He edits a lead¬ 
ing medical journal: Postgraduate 
Medicine, He is a. member of the: 
board of governors of the Mayo 
Clinic, and chairman of the board 
of " the Mayo Association, the iioH" 
profit organization which owns all 
clinic properties. With his clinic col- 
.leagu.es'-he holds university .profes¬ 
sorial rank, and he himself teaches 
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Is' liar nort of a-l Chuck 

Maycj iS'kiicwT. ns a v/arm-hearted 
'doctor^ ill a diiy v?lieii doctors are 
'•//ificlv nccuried of becoming coldiy 
;f'!2 personal. 

T-O' follow Dr. Charles Mayo.on 
'iiH dlnj] f rounds is to fed the.hii.maH 
w Ts i r - d t :i c*d u ndt‘rstandi ng—co.m- 
raodities .more reliable than medical ■ 
miracles—yohich have heiped this 
clinic to gromn On, a typical day .he 
.rises at 6.25 a.m. and' drives, to 
Rochester Methodist' . Hospital, 
where he operates. He goes down ■ 
the wards to visit patients awaiting ■ 
surgery. 

At 7.30 he puts on his white over¬ 
alls and goes to the operating 
theatre. By the time he is scrubbed 
and masked he expects his assistants 
to have his first patient ready. This 
time it is a woman with a little 
lump in her neck, a goitre or en¬ 
larged thyroid gland. As he stands 
over the table his stubby protruding 
... nose,. ...bushy..... whiteeyebrows.' and 
a,oti<|ue“type half spectacles—made 
like that because they get less 
steamed up during surgery—suggest 
that Santa Claus is operating. 

“Don’t worry about a thing/’ says 
Dr. Mayo to the patient. Then he 
explains, “You’re going to remain 
conscious. We’re not going to hurt 
you/’ 

The surgery starts: he makes a 
two-inch incision in her neck; he 
begins to see the swollen thyroid 
gland, shiny and dark purple-blue;' 
he cuts away the offending tissue, 
leaving most of the thyroid. The 


spcdnien Is skU on a voi 1 
a oathologist down i/o r. it. 
m a u res 1 al c r a messse ngr r v' r 1. r 0 

the door with a slip of yeiiow iviiv,.:. 
The swelling is nialignanf;. 

No word is spoken to a.L'trro jic 
coiiscioos patient, Irnt ;joV' -ye 
'Mayo enlarges the incisi n., : os f' -st 
assistant across the talkie bc’"':o To e 
pairs of hands prebe, oiip, 'i< r 
blood-vessels, probL, sri.x tiu 1 IT 
at a time. In. surgery there is *v,.,v; 

• much- .fast/ .drastic cutting, but 
mosdy just this bit-by-bit paring. 

At 8.52 Dr. Mayo snips out 
most of the thyroid gland. This 
cancer case—caught cariy—is aimost 
certainly one for the “win’' cuarmn,. 

Dr. Mayo works steadily, with 
two crews in two operating theatres. 
After the thyroid case He iiilo 
the next room to perform a stomach 
operation. His assistants there have 
already opened: up the pafieiita 
When this operation is over, he 
leaves., them to c.iose up. vviiile , he 
moves on to the nevi: case, uii in- 
testinal obstruction. 

The “morning’' of any Mayo 
Clinic surgeon may consist of six to 
12 operations^ and rarely cuds before 
2 p.m. or later. Dr. Mayo at (a is all 
action. He pauses only for a bottle 
of pop, though he lets his crews stop 
for lunch, one at a time, while he 
continues operating. “I get keyed up 
and want to get done,” he says. 
.Later^ with his assistants, he makes 
a bedside tour to see all his patients, 
, and filially he leaves the hospital 
to, walk to his surgery near by. 
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DR. MAYO AND HIS CLimC 

Efis surgical assistants 'are all ■. iiEwindbefore going to bed—-or he 
M.Dds, the four fellows whom, may start thinking about a patient, 
Mayo is teaching. “Two of. ns stay- and dash to the hospital For he 
with him eacli day,” says tlie.fellow- ■ remains a doctor 24 hours a day. 
who is his first assistant. “Whe.11 he . ■ -His mother used to tel! his father, 
examines a patient, I usualiy make “Leave your patients in the hospital, 
an examination too. Fm next-in- don't bring them home.” , 
charge of our iiospital cases. One of “But I do-n't think any good -sur- 
our'seconclslstays ill the hospital air geon ever just leaves 'em: in,'the 
night, and if the least thing .'goes hospital,”' Chuck says. “L don't 
wrong, ca,i.ls me. f,f it’s serious, I call" want to be operated on by anyone 
Doctor Mayod'’ - y who forgets me once, .he gets home.” 

,“I !ieve,r let a .first assistant do The Mayo Clinic, be. may add, 
a,nyth,i.ng unless Fd .let him operate needs personal doctoring all the 
on me,,’hsays Dr. Chuck. “I never more as it grows and grows. It is 
take on a. first assista,o,t who hasnT still- -'often' called, theV“Supreme 
got a feeiio,g .for |)eople. , .- -Court of the Sick,”-a, -name .it ac- 

“At night if Fm worried -about quired - years ago. Today’s clinic 
a- patient ,I may just get in my. .car, .. doctors deprecate this sort of praise' 
'- anci- go dow.ii to the hospital^— and' - - and sa-y, “There,are many fine medi- 
if I, "'fi.iid .m.y first assistant there,.' 'cal' centres, now.” But they still 
worried and hanging about, too,' I y-' cherish-the 'early Mayo ideals, and 
„Jc,now he’s all right.” the .Mayo tradition. 

. Dr. Chuck’s home is Mayowood,' ; As pa-rt of that tradition, Chuck 
1,600 'acres,of dair}Marm. and trees,- gets'.'great, pleasure out of having 
w.it,h a ma'ss.ive old house on .the another , young' Mayo around the 
„cr€st,,.of ,a, iii'ii overlooking ..the '-'clinic: his .son,. Charlie, 30, a 1958 
Zumbro River. He .turns up'.almost-- 'Unive-rsity- of Pennsylvania medical 
da.iiy with, one to- five .guests,, to be '.-graduate,^ who is now a surgery feh 
, wined and', dined and often put up-low, -In, his office Chuck points to 
for-the night. .But after' 'dinner he' ' the--fold .prescription hanging oyer 
'"0,fte.ri excuses himself, around ,9--or his -desk and to a-bottle filled with 
,9.30, -0.0, matter w.ho is there. “I have..., "red fluid. “Charlie made up some of 
' to sleep if.Fm going to. operate,” he . .my-grandfather’s tonic prescription 
explaiiiS'. ,'Th-e.H he- may go up and --. ; for .my .birthday. It tastes just about 
watch television for an: hour so as to : 'like a- Manhattan cocktail.” 


aJ-um I know has solved his, law-n-mowmg problem.-.Several-.i.oada,of 
green pebbles are spread out where his lawn ..used, to be, .In. the^,centre.is,.a,, 
large star made of white pebbles. On the star rests a gilded lawn mower. 

—Contributed by N. N. 
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VIA:mNGKOK:AMB^ H0W6 KONG 


:.Tyes«lays- - and' .TIiiirsdays-«Bx Galcytta. ©5 JO . and' 

06JS' hrs. respectively ■ 

WBSTBOUmTO'mANKfURT::^ 

.., VIA KARACHI,, CAIMO. AMB ROME 

Wednesdays' and ...Fridays—lx Calcutta If .45 .lirs, 

’ And on board the Boein,,g,707' jets-—the fa-b.ufous' First 
Cfas.s .Senator;Service.*'..- On an y of,our'twice-weekly 
.flights ■ 'to'-: Europe :'a.ncl, Far ■ East,; you ■. w'i!!' .bask .- in 
.LUFTHANSA'S Javish. atte.ntion—-you wi.l.l hreathe'. an 
air...'of good l.iving, -which only the Senator VSeryice 
can provide. 
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D'-jcd vvjis eve:joyed when unjiiv 
her wjyn^gcst son ino in and iuv 
nueiiceJ liappjy. ‘'Mnrniny, the :ridv 
down- .the'-road asked iny iiame 
today 1” V; ,, ra'd 

'‘Oh,' how .oice!’*'' exclaimed the 
mother ■eiithusiastically. ■ '‘And then, 
what did' she do?’' ■ 

■ '‘Then she gave it to the police- 
manT the boy said. —A. w. ds^irjcm 

■TaxiDRIVERS were the subject of a 
■ le-ngtiiy diatribe by two women shar¬ 
ing a cab. ■■■'The oiitiafKiish prices these 
:cal>drivers- get,”' the first' remMiedt-'';: 
“YesA said the second. "And thev 
tKe ’best Mxedioixte must make. a small ■ fortune on tips.”.... 

Then, addressing the cabbyr she eiK ■■; 

A vovNG doctor who had i'^striicied quired imperiously, "Where is the 
a class oi woivtv in i\\s\ ak! far several ash-tray? Why is there no ash-tray in 
wrecks resolved to put his teaching to a this cab?” The driver shrugged his 

practical ti/sr. As he siood on the plat- shoulders, “fust drop the ashes on the ; 

form he suddenly pausech staggered carpet,” he suggested nonchalantly, "f : 
and then fell to the Boor. A wave of have a cleaning woman who conies in s 
horror ran ihrough ^he class. Some three days a week.” —Peter Lind Hnyes ^ 
women gave faint screams, some rose ;'■ 

and sank back Uj their scats again; but Overheard: "! went out with the 
iioboiiv caiiic lo the rescue of the prcjs- boys last night and didn’t get home ■'■' 
trate doctor. After a ftw moments he until four this morning. When my 
got to his feet and soundly l^e^ated his wife met me at the door—Boy, did I 
students for their lack of enterprise, give her a good listening to !” 

"What use is my teaching,” he de-- ■ ■. —Contributed., by. 

mandeci, "if vou can’t tackle a simple 

fainting spell?” Apparently my son telephoned his 

ITis star pupil rose from her Irontseat friend at the wrong time, "johnny 
with an injured air. "But, doctor,” she can’t talk to you now, explained 
exclaimed, “w'c ihoiight it was a ret?/ small Margaret over the phone, Hc^s 

faint!” ' —Contiibuied by Dan Bennert busy getting ready for school. BleV 

eating his porridge. Grandmother is 
A FAMILY who had just moved into combing his hair. Sister is under the 
a new neighbourhood was anxious table putting his galoshes on. Mother 
to make a gooil impression* But the ■ is getting his books together. Bye, 
neighbours seemed cold and made no, now. Fve got to hold the^door open, 
overtures of welcome. The mother of' The school bus is coming.’ v. T. 

A..,,....,,.. , ..................avav.,:- 






Tm MADEWS DIGEST 


Many hou'SEHolb chores; fell' to a ■ 
How recently when his wife went to. - 
,e hospital to take delivery of a new- 
lild. O.ne of .the wife’s, parting com- ^ 
lents was: ' 'Se sure to clean the 
3ldrish/’ 

The dutiful husband'reported that 
took him 15 'minutes to capture the 
sh and place them in a glass —where 
,e scrubbed' them with a toothbrush. 
“They’re certainly' hard to hold,”' he 
bs'erveA . —s. A. 

The bride was' anything but a tidy 
lousekeeper. It bothered...her .nO' end 
intil one evening her husband called 
xom the hall somewhat dismayed: 
‘Darling,” he shouted, “where’s the 
iust on this table? I had a phone 
number written on it.” 

Scotsman to wife departing for 
shopping trip with their little boy: 
“And dinna forget to take little 
DoiiaFs glasses off when he’s na 
lookin’ at onything.” —The Irish Digest 

The ship was sinking; the passen¬ 
gers Were crowding to the lifeboats. 
An heroic officer stood on the foredeck 
and called out above the noise, “Wom¬ 
en, children, and people on the ‘go 
now, pay later’ plan first!’* 

—^Jack Sterling 

Two MEN Stopped their car outside 
a village pub and went in for a drink. 
They asked the proprietor whether 
anyone in the village had a black cat 
with a white ring around its neck. 

“Yes,” he said. “There’s one in a 
cottage up the road.” 

“Is it a very, very big cat?” asked 
the driver. ■' ■ 

“No, just a kitten.” 


■■ ■ “Well, is"'there a. very "'big black' dog', 
.with.' a w^hite ring' around., the .'neck'?”,. ' 
■; ■ “No,, no dog,” said the proprietor. 

■ The driver turned'to his friend. 
“There,” he said, “it was the vicar w^e 
ran over!” —Gilbert Harding 

A MEDiGAL-school class was asked to 
name five reasons why mother’s milk 
is better for babies than cow’s milk. 
One student wrote : 

1. It’s faster. 

2 . It’s cleaner. 

3. It’s safer; the cat can’t get it. 

4. Easier .to handle when travelling. 

5. Comes in more attractive con¬ 
tainers. 

A FARMER in the drought country 
was able to survive only because a 
kindly storekeeper gave him un¬ 
limited credit. Then came good for¬ 
tune : plenty of rain and steadily rising- 
prices for the farmer’s crops. He paid 
back his entire debt—but then the 
storekeeper never set eyes on him for 
a solid year. 

The next time they met, the farmer 
was driving a shiny new car, and he 
and his four sons were dressed fit 
to kill. “How come you now shop 
elsewhere,” asked the storekeeper re¬ 
proachfully, “after I carried you on my 
books for so many lean years?” 

The farmer all but wept. “Gosha- 
mighty, Tom,” he mourned, “I didn’t 
realize you sold for cash!” 

.... —Be'ftn.ett'Cerf 

Breathless scientist, to returning 
spaceman: “Is there any life on 
Mars?” 

Spaceman: “’Well, there’s a little on 
Saturday night, but it’s awfully dead 
for the rest of the week.” —t.b. 






Leica quality for 8mm movie-making 
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a product of 


Built by microscope makers whose tradition of 

dates back to more than a century ago, the fully automatic Ukina 

is the best thing that ever happened to home movies! 

Sister-camera to the world-famous Leica, the lively little Leicina 
unites the utter simplicity of "point-and-shoot" automation with the 
absolute dependability of Leiti precision and engineering. 

Designed for the fun of filming, and made like a precision "jstru- 
ment, everything about the Leicina from its sleekly functional body 
form to its electric motor-drive and reflex finder system has been 
conceived to increase your photographic pleasure and success. 

Isn't it about time that you took a close look at the most modern 

'of'SmiT! cameras? 












NETT PROFITS 


DeceritraHsation and lower profit margins make the profit-and-loss 
statement the real measure of each plant’s efficiency. That’s why it is 
increasingly important for management to study methods to ease out 
of the profit squeeze. Planned Lubrication gives management such an 
opportunity for savings. 

Machinery shutdown means loss in production, time and money. 
Correct lubrication is therefore essential to ensure the protection and 
efficient operation of costly machinery. Planned lubrication is vital 
for increased production at lower costs. 

The service is yours for the asking'—call in your Caltex Lubrication 
Engineer—arrange for a correct lubrication programme for your plant. 
Let us help you in conserving parts and money. 


Company executives can 
obtain a free copy of this 
booklet by writing on their 
official letterhead to their 
nearest Caltex office. 


PLANNED LUBRICATION-A VITAL FACTOR IN COST CONTROL, 


CALTEX (iNOIA) LIMITED Bombiy • New Delhi • Ceicutta • Madras 
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By Frank Cameron 


arid wastelands of the south-western 

•s can be desolate and bmtal—or an exciting 

rortment for luxurious, healthy living 


BKor millions ot Amencaus, 

Pi way of life. Throughout the south-wes err, 
combination of water-pumpmg, air 
tion pressures and exotic luxury is wrnmg 
nature’s more grievous faults mto booming 
Today, on land once thought fit only for & 

Condensed from The Denver Post 
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THE READERS DIGEST 


::blossom,;:Huge developm^ bearing-' 
'such'names as, Siesta; Hillsj' Stardust 
:,Skies^'Rancho Mirage. ' ' ' 
PhoeniXs Arizona,-ior examplej 
has grown by 300,000 residents and. 
about 100,000 houses-and flatsin the 
past ten years. Jn Indio,.,business 
centre of California’s sun-rich Coa¬ 
chella Valley, commercial building 
sky-rocketed from 650,000 dollars in 
1958 to more than two million dol¬ 
lars in 1959—-a tidy gain for an 
isolated town of 10,000. In Palm 
Springs, near Indio, it is possible to 
take a Swirlpool bath in the sybari¬ 
tic splendours of the ‘‘world’s most 
beautiful bathhouse”; in Phoenix, 
you can spend your “privileged 
years” in a new community planned 
exclusively for the retired and semi- 
retired; in Albuquerque, one may 
bask in winter warmth in the 
first office building ever heated by 
solar energy: 

More significantly, Americans are 
learning to like their deserts with 
what amounts almost to a passion. 
An old Southwestern saying has it 
that you’ll never leave the desert if 
you stay long enough to wear out 
one pair of shoes. Why? Desert 
dwellers have a dozen answers: sun, 
clean air, open spaces, easy access to 
recreation, friendly people, moderate 
fuel and clothing bills, somewhat 
.cheaper building, since houses can 
be put up without basements and a 
car shelter serves as a garage. In ad¬ 
dition to these practical reasons, 
there are aesthetic ones, such as the 
desert’s fierce and desolate beauty. 


, What: is a , ■ desert? .'Generally 
speaking, it is any land, outside the 
polar regions which- receives less 
than ten inches of rain .annually. 
Hot though the desert often is dur¬ 
ing the middle -of - a summer day— 
sometimes a scorching 120 degrees—, 
it gives up its heat readily and can 
be cool,, even cold at night. Air' 
conditioning in the Southwestern 
deserts is now-almost universal and, 
as every desert dweller has dis¬ 
covered, 100 degrees of their dry 
heat is considerably more comfort¬ 
able than 85 humid degrees. 

America’s new look at her deserts 
dates from the Second World War 
when the military—chiefly the Air 
Force—found that the Southwest 
offered not only plenty of space but 
a dependable sun that allowed them 
to test aircraft (and, later, missiles) 
all the year round. Manufacturers 
followed the military, and the 
swiftly-developing electronics in¬ 
dustry discovered that low’ desert 
humidity gave more accurate con¬ 
trol over sensitive products. The 
newcomers adjusted, and found the 
desert climate healthful. (Labour 
turnover and absenteeism are well 
below the national average.) 

The taste for desert living is, how¬ 
ever, ' a, .cultivated' one. -The.' reaction' 
of many newcomers upon arrival is, 
“How long before we can leave?” 

Three years ago Tom Drum¬ 
mond, manager of a desert test site 
■ for an aircraft firm, moved his wife 
and 12-year-old daughter from the 
north to Lancaster in California’s 
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ESSENCE OF ECONOMY 






25% more miles to the gallon is no mean 
saving. And that’s what you get from the 
Ambassador with the new Over-Head 
Valve Engine. ^ 

But that’s not the end of Ambassador 
economy. You also get a substantia! 
reduction in wear and tear of the engine, 
trouble-free performance over years to 
come, reduced maintenance costs, spaci¬ 
ousness which permits comfortable carri¬ 
age of six adults and plenty of luggage. 

Yes, you extract maximum economy out of 
the wonderful new Ambassador ! 















THE READER'S DIGEST 


Mojave Desert. The widcj 
panelled doors of tlidr new house 
were undeniably attractive, but they 
. looked out on miles of space, empty 
’ except for tumbleweed'and Joshua 
trees. ‘Tm stranded,”.' Mrs.:. Drum¬ 
mond -thought unhappily, and , be¬ 
gan counting the days until they 
... ...could escape. 

Fortunately the Drummonds 
were able to make several trips back 
to the New York area; and when 
they contrasted its noise, crowds 
and dirt with the clean, sun¬ 
drenched desert, the Mojave began 
to take on a new charm. Today 
Mrs. Drummond says, “Fm not 
sure I could live back there again. 
Now I try to explain the desert’s 
attractions to other wives who feel 
as I once felt. The desert really 
grows on you.” 

The buyer of a new desert house 
is likely to get more for his money 
than he would in Los Angeles 
or Philadelphia. In a representative 
development on the treeless out¬ 
skirts of Tucson, homes of pumice 
block, mission stone or adobe bricks 
imported from Mexico begin at 
13,825 dollars. For 650 dollars down 
and 115 dollars a month (including 
tax and insurance), the purchaser 
gets a four-bedroom, two-bath 
house that includes a stereophonic 
sound system, an electric range and 
separate oven. 

New Mexicans refer to desert life 
as '‘patio living”; the travel broch- 
, ures call it "sun living”. In Arizona 

I the executive, level has "ranch 


living”,, which ^consists; of ., ,.a, family 
spread, with one ormore of. these, 
.adjuncts .to the .goodlife.: a.sw.im- 
ming pool,' putting green,'badniin-',. 
ton court, ..stables whose .doors,, face 
the wide open spaces. .Palm,; Springs, 
has' what it calls' /‘fairways living”, 
—for golfers whose homes adjoin 
any of the'ii courses in, thenrea. : 

One of the world’s most amazing 
pieces of desert real estate is Califor¬ 
nia’s Coachella Valley. About 50 
miles long and averaging 12 miles 
wide, this valley has, with the help 
of man’s diligent hand, become a 
marvellously productive garden 
dramatically ringed by ochre-col¬ 
oured mountains. Once sear waste¬ 
land, it today produces an annual 
30 million dollars’ worth of grapes, 
dates, grapefruit and at least 35 
other varieties of produce on a year- 
round schedule. 

At the lower end of the valley, 
232 feet below sea-level, lies the 
strange Salton Sea—the result, large¬ 
ly, of several epic overflowings of 
the Colorado River. It is called the 
“world’s fastest body of water” be¬ 
cause boat owners claim that their 
engines run better this far below 
sea-level. 

Boating, water ski-ing, swimming 
and fishing have produced a Salton 
Sea boom; towns are springing up 
in an area once so empty that an 
isolated petrol station had the look 
of a metropolis. 

The fascination the desert exerts 
on its residents is a compound of 
climate, geography, flora and fauna, 





The Beauty Soap 
that is also Deodorant 


Grow to be a perfect lady. Use 
CINTHOL with G 41 ^ which offers 
you the finest value in complexion 
beauty soaps. 


For added Freshness and Perfect 
Protection, use Godrej CINTHOL 
Toilet Powder with G-U —sweetly 
scented, deodorant and soothing. 

Godrej HAIR TONIC also 
contains G-H. 

* Write for free illustrated booklet 
“What is G-ll?”' to GODREJ. 
Boinbay‘-12. 


Be lady-like too, for the G -11 in 
delightfully perfumed CINTHOL is 
a proven, effective deodorant and 
gentle skin purifier. CINTHOL is used 
by the nicest people to stay nice. 
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all'■ of .:wMch' share common'ele- .^v of wonder and 

ment of drama seMom found in the 

earth's more prosaic regions. Noth- ■ ■ With ail its.wild charm^ a brood¬ 

ing has yet topped the majesty, of.' 'ing element of danger hangs over 
the Grand Canyon in Arizona. No. the desert. Death Valley was so 
other city .in. the United States has called, because of, the fate of some 
the ephemeral glitter of Las Vegas, gold prospectors who failed to' sur- 

Few animals are as. unrelievedly vive its crossing. There ...are still 

ugly as' the. Gi'ia monster. And no : ■ many areas of the Southwest where 
plant is" as grotesque as-the giant it is unwise for the iiniiiitiatedxto.'. 
cactus,..'called the 'saguaro, ■ which, stray from' marked roads. It is eo,m- 
grows almost forest-thick . in' the ' monly believed that a man stranded 
.Saguaro National Monument near .in the dese,rt. without water'can 
Tucson.. walk two nights, or about 36m'ileSj 

Desert dwellers’personal pride in.' and' survive an . additional two or 
such, phenomena reaches a particu-' . three days by resting during the,day. 
lar .pitch when . the .. desert is in ■ -~if shade can be :found. 
;flowTr.^;.Once^ ■■'Yet, despite: the heat, the ..dust 

a year, large areas are briefly trans- storms and the loneliness, the Am- 
formed by an astonishing variety erican desert as a place to live is 
and colour of blooms. This rich, coming into its own. In addition to 
exotic flov/er show came to the the practical and aesthetic reasons, 
attention of many people through desert-living converts offer mystical 
Walt Disney’s film The Living reasons as well. One enthusiast says 
Desert, The fragile beauty with of New Mexico, ‘It’s different, like 
which even the ugliest plants going into a church is different.” 



0 Husband Mine 

^REAKFAST, iTiy lovc, with mc gaily. 

Make it apparent what pleasure, 

What joy you consider it daily 
To commune with a wife who's a treasure. 

Let love be a flame that burns brightly 
Instead of a flickering taper. 

Dear heart, converse with me lightly— 

Or pass me some part of that paper! 
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. Since 1920 , the Tiriikeii Conipany 
has worked with inainifRctiirers 
of farm machinery to help them 
build greater reliability and better"' 
performance into ail kinds of farm 
machines* With Timken bearings 
on their wheels and at vital power 
transmission points, modem farm ^ 
machines keep going nrider all 
conditions, produce more food for'■ 
a better-fed world. 

It’s the tapered design, that on- ■' 
ables Timken bearings to take alL; 
the loads—np and down and' side¬ 
ways, reduce maintenance ■. and., 
give longer life, not just in farm 
■machines . but wherever .' wdieels; 
and shafts, turn. The Timken 

■ Eolier Bea.riBg'Coinpany, .Canton., : 

■ Ohio, U.S.A. Cable: ‘'Timbosco’’. ■■ 
Timken bearings inanii factured in 
Australia, Brazil, Canada:', 
England, France and U.S.A. 

laoidlmstry rolls on. 
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tampered roller ‘bearings 


DISTRIBUTOK: MuUor & Phipps (India) Private-Ltd. Bombay, Madras, New Delhi 
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It's time to get your 
hot weather clothes ready ^ 

Prepare for comfort during the hot , 
weather by making your summer / 
clothes from Binny’s fabrics-— ^ 
fabrics which will give you the 
maximum service and satisfaction. 

Binny's fabrics are made from 
yarns spun only from cotton of 
the best quality, and are dyed with 
the fastest colours or so carefully 
bleached that the full strength of 
the cloth is preserved. 

Rigid Quality Control at every 
stage of production ensures maxi¬ 
mum durability and perfect finish. 

You have a wide range to choose from: 

Shirtings • Khaki Drills • Bleached 
and Coloured Drills • Towels « Anti- 

'"Tussores,,,,':'-*■; ,'Si Ik 

Sarees etc. etc. 


a great name in textiles 


Buy your requirements of BINNY*S fabrics 
at controlled rates from authorised BINNY 
Stockists who display this sign board 




m SOCKHSiUM K £«fl«DC Ctl$ MADRAS. 
TMewWMOeS mitfi.<MTKW«.SS!SKftl5CTL'S?eAire*lORf 


The Buckingham & Carnacic Company Limited 
The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton & Silk Mills Company Limited 
Sabsidfaries of Binny & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 





Mt( Uncle Pepe 


All women will love this story—-and all men should read it! 


By Benjamin Reguera Fernandez, as told to Jean Muir 

. VERY DAY at five, which is the would compliment son 

I end of the afternoon in Ma- woman. This was always 

i= : == :. ==J drid, my Uncle Pepe used dignity and stateliness, 
to take me walking in the Retiro. bonitar dropped 

He would proceed along the tree- suntiy afternoon, for af 
shaded walk, very sedate and erect, uncle was a man of static 
his paunch cutting the breeze before words were spoken with 
him; and every now and then, as is Sometimes we would : 
the custom among the Spaniards, he Prado art museum and 

Condensed from Ladies^ Borne Journal 




n6:':, DIGEST,: 

'uEcle;wodd;:,seek:put'^^t^^ pamtings.' ''.poor a judge ,o£ women,. iiow„tlien. 
.of'Goya. He would stand iniroiit of ■■ ■ ■ couldl trust his judgement in other' 
the .Nude.Maja,:h.k hands clasped, things? 

behind'his, back, rocking a hide on ■ We continued our walk in an 
his heels. Or: perhaps hc' would embarrassed silence, uiitii we had 
choose,',the lovely ladies under their .'reached a certain small cafe and set- 
suii-dappled parasol, with their tiny ■ ded' ourselves at a table under the 
feet and,.^their, wealth of colour. And ' green-and-red ' awning. There . my 
my uncle would hum a litde to him- -uncle’s" cognac was brought to him,; 
seif, happily. 'and tome the chocolate crested with 

It always seemed tome diat these ■ whipped cream, 
visits .left him with a great sense of . With the cognac, Uncle'Pepe ap- 
weil-being. As we , strolled home- ' peared to relax. “My child,” he said, 
wards through " the afternoon setting down his glass. ■ “Are yo'U 
crowds, he was almost sure to mur- aware that at one time I was an 
mur his admiring words into some artist?” 

passing woman’s ear. This was something I certainly 

I was 12 years old and growing, had not known. In fact, to me it was 
perhaps, more observant of women incredible. I always thought of him 
myself before 1 noticed that there in connexion with his big house in 
was a strangeness about this custom Avenida Felipe Segundo, with the 
of his. flourishing soap business w'^hich took 

One day I glanced up when' I so charmingly little of his. time, and 
heard him say, '‘Guapal*' to a with the ponderous car in which he 
woman hurrying by. occasionally went bowling into the 

“But, Tio Pepe!” I cried. “That country for a day’s sport with a shot- 
woman was not beautiful at all! ” gun. 

I turned round and looked after “Perhaps,” my uncle said judi- 
her. Certainly not beautiful. Quite ciously, “I exaggerate when I say I 
the contrary. was an artist. Let us say, instead, 

My uncle glanced at me and blew that there was a period of three years 
a little through his moustache, but when I turned my back upon my 
he made no comment. Then sud- family and its soap, when I rented a 
denly I realized the truthnone of shelter of sorts in a part of town un- 
the women my Uncle Pepe had known to you, and there painted 
complimented were beautiful. With- with fury and an empty stomach, 
out exception they had been quite Would you believe it? There was a 
ill-favoured. moment when I seriously considered 

To me this was a shocking dis- stealing a* panecillo off a baker’s 

much. But since he had proved so My uncle stroked his moustache, 
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Yes, Forhan’s Toothpaste was created by a dentist— 
Dr. R. J. Forhan of America. Therefore, he took^ every 
aspect of dental hygiene into consideration. That is why 
letters of testimony are received from all over India 
commenting on the outstanding value of Forhan’s 
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which had the suspicion of a smile 
below it. “But to be honest, my boy, 

I do not remember this period with 
sadness. I had a friend. A dancer. 
La Fioreiicia. Perhaps you have 
heard the name?” He looked at me 
hopefully and then his face fell. 
“No, ,o£ course not. At your age. 
Still, let me tell you, tliere was a 
time when Madrid rang with that 

“You understand, this was not 
such a woman as the dancers are to¬ 
day,” he said, and his nostrils deli¬ 
cately indicated his disparagement. 
“This was a woman of true bravura 
and of a great beauty. She had that 
line of back and hips which the 
women of Spain alone possess, and 
tlie long eyes whose gaze can rock a 
man’s heart.” 

My uncle was becoming very in¬ 
tense, “And the fire!” he cried. 
“Well,” he said and shrugged, 
“either it is there or it is not. I tried 
desperately to catch that fire and 
beauty in paint. Desperately and, 
finally, in despair. Because, my boy, 
it was not in me. Slowly I came to' 
realize this. The drawing was cred¬ 
itable. The colour good. But that 
which is beyond, that which lifts a 
man’s soul and which, without un¬ 
derstanding it, we call beauty, this 
evaded me, 

“Florencia was not conscious of 
it. To be frank, La Florencia knew 
little of painting—her art was all in 
the dance, which is the rhythm of 
the blood. Paint her with a pretty 
; face, with a rose in her teeth, ana 


she would cry, ‘Magnificent I' But I 
myself knew. And finally, in a 
naked moment of the soul,, in . the. 
most honest moment of .my life, ■ I 
des-troyed my pictures. I " tore them 
from' their frames, and shoved them 
into the. stove. Florencia turned .on. 
mein great anger. ‘You will go back 
to your family,’ she cried. ‘You will 
smother yourself in soap and you 
will marry some woman they pick 
out for you.’ ” 

My Uncle Pepe lifted his shoul¬ 
ders and let them fall again. “It 
happened very much as Florencia 
prophesied. I returned home, where 
I was received gladly. A place was 
made for me in the soap business, 
and I did indeed marry a woman ac¬ 
ceptable in every way to my family.” 
Uncle Pepe hesitated. “You do not 
remember your Aunt Teresa? An 
admirable woman and beautiful, 
too. I have the greatest respect for 
her memory. We prospered, as you 
know. 

“But here was a strange thing. I 
could no longer go to the Prado. 
I could not face the futility of my 
own soul which confronted me 
there, on those walls aglow with 
beauty, with the works of the great 
ones. I could no longer look at a 
Goya, my child, and still respect my¬ 
self. They showed me too plainly 
what I lacked. 

“Of Florencia I lost track. I heard 
she had gone to South America. It 
w^as only after years that I again had 
news of her. 

:“She had been very ill. She was 
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back in .Madriclj ■passing throiigh, on,“That was the great experience: of 
the'way;to her childhood h^^ "■my/life., 

tfie^ north. -'■ ■ :, :■ v“My 'Florencia. .rettirned :to''her 

“Clearly, for the sake of rny youth, 'home. I have Fever seen, her again r, 
I must call. I, expected that there ' But my life after that was different, 
would be a change. There had been . Now I go walking, every day .in the 
the wasting ■illness, " the passage of Retiro and sometimes, when I see 
years. Still, I steeled myself and with a woman coming tov/ards me, I 
a bunch' of, the, yellow^ roses^ of Se- know the moment has arrived. As 
villa which'she loved, I to her .. she passes—-perhaps an awkward 
ho.teL' It"'Wa,s more dreadful than I ■ -young'girl, a■ poor unfavoured^,:one 
had fea,red. Ah, my.poor ■Florencia. ■ without hope; perha,ps a weary little 
"You should'not have come/she ' woman who .has forgotten or,, one 
cried when " she saw me, and her whose bones■ hint of past beauty, 
hands fluttered as if she wanted to blurred by disaster-—then I speak, 
hide her poor face,‘I don’t want you And sometimes (rarely, it is true, 
to remember me like this.’ but how unforgettable!) when I say 

“What could a Spaniard, a man into an ear, "You are beautiful,’ I see 
of gallantry, do? "But, my Fioren- again, that indescribable beauty 
cia,’ I said, "to me you are more touching the face. It lasts only for a 
beautiful than ever.’ And because moment, but for that moment it is 
the words came straight from the of an unbelievable radiance, 
pity of my heart, the Mother of Mer- : . “Now once again I go to the 
cies lent them the ring of truth. Prado. I stand with confidence 
Then something very like a miracle among the spirits of the great ones 
happened. For an instant, summon- and I am not ashamed. There, 
■;;'ed:"u,p,Fy the'words, ■^.aU the beauty '..-among those glowing, pictures, we, 
came flooding back. The blinding meet as equals, Goya and 1. For I, 
beauty. I was speechless before it. too, am a creator of beauty.” 


Inside Stories 

Giving a show for the inmates of Dartmoor Prison, singer-comedian 
Ken Dodd was not altogether surprised when his audience requested him 
;t0Fng;'“The''^j^^ .:,'■.—.c/nr: 

A MAN who broke into a clubhouse and robbed the cigarette machine 
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By C. Nokthcote Parkinson 


place economy among the first 
and most important of virtues^ 
and public debt as the greatest of 
dangers to he feared. To preserve our 
independence^ we must not let our 
rulers load us with public debt. If 
we run into such debts^ we must be 
taxed in our meat and drink^ in 
our necessities and in our comforts^ in 
our labour and in our amusements. 

If we can prevent the Government 
from wasting the labour of the people^ 
under the pretence of caring for ihem^ they 
will be happyT — Thomas Jefferson 


HOMAS Jefferson’s prophetic 
words cannot be quoted too 
often. For wasting the 
labours of the [)eople, ‘hinder the 
pretence of caring for them,” is 
exactly what our governments do. 

Contemplating astronomic figures, 
of public revenue along with the 
fantastic spectacle of governmental 
extravagance, the embittered tax- 
paver begins to regard taxation as 
tlieft. That is where he is tempted 
to go wrong, for taxation as such is 
vital to civilization- The proper 
amount at the revenue, however, is 


the point w^here the citizen gives 
nothing and the point where the 
state takes all, there is, somewhere, 
the golden mean. 

His to tells us that governments 
of the more remote past have tended 
to exact about ten per cent of the 
people’s income. Tax-demands 
above that level have often- driven 
people to emigrate. An early exam¬ 
ple is to be found in the Boo\ of 
Exodus, Pharaoh taxed the Israelites 
in terms of service. At some un¬ 
specified point in raising the assess¬ 
ment, the Israelites judged that the 
a problem of proportion. Between time had come to go elsewhere. 

Condensed frotn "'The Lazo and the Profits/’ © tgfiO.by C, Northcote Parkinson 121 
and published by John Murreeyi London 
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Within the rigid frontiers pf 
modern nationalism, however, the 
taxpayer is captive. When there is 
nowhere to go, when taxation else¬ 
where is just as bad, the barrier at 
ten per cent is removed and taxes 
will rise to a new maximum. Coun¬ 
tries which have recently exceeded 
the bounds of safety are (in order of 
extravagance) Britain, France, New 
Zealand, Japan and the United 
States. Of the taxation precipice, 36 
per cent (for most countries) repre¬ 
sents the brink, beyond which lies 
disaster, complete and final, though 
not always immediate. In Britain, 
taxes amounting to 40 per cent of 
the national income have been paid 
without protest for a number of 
years. 

With a high rate of taxation when 
the Second World War began, a 
longer period of war and cities 
heavily damaged by bombing, the 
British would have been financially 
crippled in any case. Matters have 
been made infinitely worse by the 
Conservatives on the one hand try¬ 
ing to save what remained of the 
Empire, and the Labour Party on 



Professor C. Northcote Parkinson, 
author o£ the deadly, best-selling analysis of 
bureaucracy, Parkinson's Law, has been a 
War Office staff officer and Raffles Professor 
of History at the University of Malaya. Edu¬ 
cated at York, Cambridge and London, he 
has held lecturing appointments at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, and Liverpool 
University. He has written several works of 
nriilitary and economic history, the latest be¬ 
ing a study of British Intervention in Malaya 
xB6j~^s8yy. Professor Parkinson now lives 
in Guernsey, in the Channellslands. 


the other building a Socialist 
Utopia. No country in the world 
could have afforded both, and it is 
doubtful whether Britain could 
afford either. During the war thc''^' 
standard'rate of income tax had 
risen to lor, in the pound (or 50 per 
cent); surtax imposed on incomes 
over ^2,000 was scaled so that those 
of ^10,000 and over were being 
taxed at 19^. 6d. in the pound, a 
rate stopping just short of total 
confiscation; and death duties 
reached over 65 per cent of the 
largest estates. This colossal burden 
was not much reduced when the 
war came to an end. Moreover, a 
variety of other taxes, direct and 
indirect, was added—purchase tax, 
the national health and insurance 
contributions, and the greatly in¬ 
creased local rates. There have been 
some tax concessions of late, with 
the standard rate of income tax re¬ 
duced to js. gd, in 1959; but the 
1959-60 Budget was still, with the 
exception of the Budgets for 1955 
to 1958, the heaviest ever laid in 
peacetime on the long-suffering 
public. 

This tax situation created anoma¬ 
lies at either end of the scale. It was 
noticed in the Department of Inland 
Revenue that a certain great land- 
owner was failing to collect his 
rents; some farmers paid him, 
others refrained. *‘My Lord Duke,’’ 
said the tax authorities, ‘'you must 
collect your rents.” To this he re¬ 
plied tersely, “Collect them your¬ 
selves,” The cost of collection came 
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Human search for perfection is endless. Here you find the 
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designers, tool engineers and technicians whose minds and hands 
transform raw materials into the best possible components of an 
Orient fan. The fan that bears testimony to man's never-ending 
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to more then the rent (after tax) 
was worth. This is an extreme case, 
but 'there is' obvious ..danger of the ■ 
same. i,,nertia spreading' r.ight down' 
:t'hro'u.gh, industry,.. For while Vis- 
c.ouiit C,ha,ndos cO'Uld complain tliat 
:his aetual emoluments as a director" 
of Imperial Chemicals were a litde 
over,'one-third of the new. office- 
boy’s iietweekly'pay, the workman 
could also complain that the £2 he 
was paid for overtime on Saturday 
was 26s. by the time he received it. 

Such taxation has its origin in 
war when no one pauses to question 
what the country can afford. Waste¬ 
ful war should, in theory, give place 
to the husbandry of peace. But peo¬ 
ple are often prone to think that the 
effort to save the country from con¬ 
quest can be prolonged so as to save 
it from all economic and social ills. 
There is an undeniable appeal in 
this idea of using the national effort 
to make war on poverty and 
squalor, turning sword-blades into 
industrial shares and building 
homes fit for heroes. The only un¬ 
welcome feature is the final bill pre¬ 
sented to the nation. 

it is a matter of common know-, 
ledge that an individuars expendi- 


ig.no-re’ .the total ..of -our' i,ii.come ..and. 
consider only what . we .'s.lio.uld...lik'e,^ 
to" ..spend.. We (might decide .'.on (a 
:second'. car,.. an .extension, . of the 
home, .a motor launch, as well as 'a 
yacht, a house in the country, and' 
a holiday in Bermuda. All these, we' 
should teir ourselves, are essential. 
It-would remain only to adjust.o'ur 
income tO' cover these' 'bare neces¬ 
sities. 

By contrast, a government which 
applied the methods of individual 
finance to public expenditure would 
begin by estimating what its actual 
revenue should be. Ministers should 
not begin by ascertaining what the 
departments need, but what the 
country can afford. Given so much 
to spend, how much should be allo¬ 
cated to what r A governm.ent which 
decided on this novel approach 
would be responsible for a revolu¬ 
tion in public finance. 

Such a revolution is overdue. For 
the first result of a high rate of 
peacetime taxation is to reduce a 
country’s influence in world affairs. 
The British Empire collapsed more 
suddenly and completely than any 
undefeated empire of the past—an 
example of what excessive taxation 


ture rises to meet income. But can bring about and in how short a 
whereas the individual’s expenses time, for the farewell empire is the 
rise to meet an income level which logical sequel to the welfare state, 
is kjiown, government expenditure Nor will rival powers., noticing 
rises towards a maximum that has the high level of taxation today in 
never been defined, towards a ceiling countries like Britain and France, 
that is not there,. Were any of us to fail to., conclude that neither will 
adopt the methods of public finance, ever fight again except in defend- 
in our private affairs, we should ing its frontiers. 
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The second effect o£ high taxa-' 
tiOG is" the loss .of. individual.iree- 
dom. For freedom is founded .upon 
the ownership of property. It can-' 
nQt.^'ex.ist where, the .rulers own 
everythingj nor even;, when . they 
concede ' some' limited right of 
■tenure.-' The taxation which is in¬ 
tended to promote equality, the 
taxation which exceeds the real pub¬ 
lic need and, above all, the tax 
which is so graduated as to prevent 
the accumulation of private capital, 
is inconsistent with freedom. 


. : 'Some' would answer that the, 

' working.classes 'have ■ willingly:', 
traded freedom'for'security. But it'- 
is a question., whether/ the current", 
security is really very secure.'To re-,; 
tain any sort of position in^ ■ 

- world in which' other countries have: 
larger populations, richer resources, 
wider territories, the British must 
rely chiefly upon experience, in¬ 
tegrity, enterprise, knowledge and 
skill. 

These are the very assets which 
the tax system destroys. 


Sensible Solutions 


The fire brigade in Rheinfeld, Germany, is having trouble recruiting 
volunteers. However, when there is a fire, dozens of citizens come out 
to watch. The mayor has therefore ordered the police to make a list of all 
male spectators at each fire. Every man whose name appears three times 
on the lists will be automatically called out as a volunteer fireman. 

—D. s. 

One typewriter manufacturer offers a special key to be added to the 
normal keyboard. When you’re not sure of the next letter in a word you 
push the special one and it types a neat blur. Result: No more mis¬ 
spelt words. — Cedric Adams 

On a largely unexplored island in the Pacific the natives have a 
custom of greeting that cannot be surpassed. When a man meets someone 
he hasn’t seen for a long time, he uses his own name in the greeting 
instead of his friend’s. For example, if a chief named Brown meets 
another named Yardiey, he would say, “Hello there, Brown,” to which 
Yardley would reply, “Glad to see you again, Yardiey.” 

Thus they reveal their names without the social hysteria of trying to 
remember. —j. b. 

A BOON to the family budget is a new organization called Charge 
Accounts Anonymous. The founder explains: “CAA is based on Alcoholics 
Anonymous. When a woman is tempted to go out and charge things to 
her account, she phones another member. A friend comes to talk to her 
about how much extra a charge account might cost her. Usually the 
tempted one abandons the shoppirig spree. It gives the girls a chance to 
get together to talk, and it makes the men happy.” —iv.ir. 
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AIR FRANCE adds their third weekly flight from 
Delhi to Tokyo and Paris. For your convenience, 
the flight schedule 1$ now 
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From Hew Delhi 
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A WOMAN whose, husband is an.'en¬ 
gineer /movedfrom one part o£ the 
country :to another soon .a.fter she be-, 
came pregnant. In a few months they 
were transferred back, at which time 
she went to her former doctor for a 
check-up. The receptionist asked if 
the doctor had ever delivered a baby 
for her. You can imagine the reaction 
of the entire waiting-room when the 
woman innocently replied, “No, but 
he started this one.”— Mrs. b. e. Watson 

Her new puppy was a roly-poly mass 
of black curls, and when people 
stopped to admire him she explained 
that he was a French poodle and his 
name was Pierne. Expecting that the 
dog would have a pedigree, one 
woman asked, “But w^hat’s the rest of 
his name.?^” 

The answer, in a surprised tone of 
voice: “What do you think.? Shapiro 
■—same as me.” —Mrs. Nelson Copp 

After we boarded the plane the steps 
were rolled away and the entrance 
door closed. We waited for the en¬ 
gines to start, but nothing happened. 
There was a commotion as a steward¬ 
ess walked briskly down the aisle from 
the cockpit, opened the rear door and 
shouted, “We have no captain!” 

Several minutes later a harassed, 
perspiring pilot made his appearance, 
and the passengers gave him a round 


of applause. . As soon as we were air- 
-borne a : voice. 'came:- over' the' .loud-,, 
speaker, “Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is your captain speaking—thanks for 
waiting!” —G. F. v. 

A WEATHERMAN was showing his wifc 
a picture taken by a space satellite at 
an altitude of 450 miles. 

“When this particular shot was 
taken,” he explained, “I was out read¬ 
ing the rain gauge, and as near as I 
can reckon it the camera was passing 
right over my head.” 

His wife studied the picture. “Good 
Lord, George,” she exclaimed, “you’re 
going bald ! ” — Ray Ward 

While at a business conference, I had 
to make an urgent telephone call. 
Since all the boxes in the hotel foyer 
were occupied, I stood by one to 
wait. The one I chose contained an 
elderly gentleman who was munching 
a sandvvich and sipping a soft drink 
during pauses in his conversation. My 
impatience was apparent to him be¬ 
cause he looked at me apologetically 
and, in a few seconds, emerged from 
the box. 

“Fm very sorry,” he said. “But, you 
see, I was having dinner with my 
wife. I haven’t missed it in 15 years at 
home, and I don’t intend to let a few 
miles of separation spoil my record.” 

—Stephen H.'^^mlett 
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Are you a victim of indigestion ? Are you liverish? Do you suffer 
from acid stomach? Then, you need Manners Health Salt. 
Remember! Indigestion, liverishness, acidity can be seen on the 
face...in the eyes too. If your stomach is right, your eyes wiilhQ 
bright. Inner Health is the secret — inner health with Manners 
Health Salt. Enjoy food—even rich food—take Manners Health 
Salt. It tones up the system, corrects bowel irregularity and 
quickly relieves indigestion. 








Put one or two teaspoons of Manners Health Salt 
into three quarters of a glass of water, and you 
have a refreshing, effervescent, antacid drink to 
give you rapid relief from stomach disorders. 
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These h^h-specd vessels that y/' in the water may well he the greatest 
advance in naval architecture since steam took over from sail 


By C. Lester Walker 
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B 

itr bow and stern. The boat is the 
^reccia del Sole (Arrow of the 
mn), which now skims over the 
Strait with her 75 passengers at 
ipeeds of up to 45 miles an hour. 

The Freccia is a hydrofoil—a 
:raft that travels through the water 
3n wings. The wings, called “foils’’ 
because of their resemblance to the 
aerofoils, or wings, of an aircraft, 
create lift for a boat by deflecting 
water flowing over their surfaces in 
the same way that an aircraft’s 
wings deflect air. Rising clear of the 
sea, the hull does not have to fight 
the big wave that a conventional 
surface craft makes in front of it¬ 
self. So, with the same engine, it can 
go twice as fast as the conventional 
type. Marine engineers predict that, 
eventually, hydrofoils will be able to 
treble hull-in-water speeds. 

What this could mean to ocean¬ 
going vessels is spectacular. In 50 
years naval architects have been able 
to raise the speed of big ships only 
by about a dozen miles an hour. 
“Now the speed barrier has been 
shattered almost overnight,” a dis¬ 
tinguished marine engineer said to 

( me recently. “Hydrofoils will bring 
ius liners which will do 100 miles 
r an hour.” 

Enrico Forlanini, an Italian pro¬ 
fessor of engineering, originated the 
hydrofoil at the turn of the century. 
In 1905, by putting airlift-type foils 
on a boat on Lake Maggiore, he 
lifted it clear of the water and 
“flew” it at 40 miles an hour. Four¬ 
teen years later Alexander Graham 


.Bell. introduced 

Nova '.-Scotia waters. Powered by 
twin aircraft engines, his boat, 
smashed ,, all existing watercraft 
speed records. Bell died a; few years 
later, and not until the Second 
World War was the hydrofoil idea 
heard from again' in any important 
way. 

Then Hanns von Schertel, a 
German naval architect who had 
studied under Forlanini, began de¬ 
signing hydrofoils for the German 
Navy. Before British bombing 
ended his experiments, von Schertel 
produced craft. capable of 50 knots. 
In 1952 he became affiliated with a 
Swiss ship-designing firm, Supra- 
mar A.G., on Lake Lucerne. Most 
of the hydrofoils in commercial 
operation today are based on von 
Schertel-Supramar designs. 

There are now some 25 ship-sized 
hydrofoils in action—for example, 
in the Adriatic, on Swiss and Italian 
lakes, and between southern Italy 
and Sicily. Probably the biggest and 
newest is Russian, carrying 100 pas¬ 
sengers between ports on the Volga. 
But an experimental hydrofoil being 
built for the U.S. Maritime Admin¬ 
istration by the Grumman Aircraft 
Company is the first designed for 
open-sea operation. 

“She’ll have a hull shaped like an 
amphibious aircraft, and be built of 
heavy sheet aluminium,” says Wil¬ 
liam Carl, head of the company’s 
hydrofoil research affiliate. “She’ll 
be 104 feet long, capable of carrying 
150 passengers and make about 75. 
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iles m hour. She couid do New 
ork' to Bermuda in eight hourSj • 
ding five feet above the water.'’ 
‘®How seaworthy will she be if 
le meets waves ten feet high?” I- 

^‘Usually shell keep going,” Carl ' 
fid. "‘Especially if the high waves,'.' 
rest to crest, are long waves. Shell 
:ontoiir' them, like a car going up 
nd down little hills. A sister ship 
if the Freccia del Sole, designed to 
uo on her foils in seas no higher 
han four feet, ran into i6-foot 
vaves in the Caribbean and kept 
Toing.” 

**What about hurricane-size 
waves, 35 to 40 feet high?” 

“Then the hydrofoil just sits on 
her hull,” said Carl, “and rides out 
the storm as a traditional ship 
would do. But she's better off be¬ 
cause of her foils; they damp out 
about 80 per cent of her rock and 
roll” 

“Suppose this hydrofoil, going 
full tilt, hits some floating ob¬ 
stacle?” I asked. 

“We’ve run hydrofoil test craft 
through all sorts of debris— 
branches, crates, coconuts, fish. The 
foils either toss the stuff aside or 
break it in pieces. If a hydrofoil hits 
a big object, a safety device comes 
into play. In our ship there are 
shearing points, bars of metal which 
break at a predetermined stress 
right where the struts join the hull. 
These shear pins break off and pre¬ 
vent any major injury to either the, 
hull, or the strut structure, and let’ 


■fhe ship drop safely to the water, 

like a seaplane iandiiigf’ 

.Along coastal routes-.the'.hydrofoir' 
may. be able to carry paskiigers:and': 
cargo faster and cheaper .than rail or 
road transport. It shoiild.' S.tar as'a 
tra.]ni.sporter nf fruit, and .-vegetables,.' 
its speed making, cargo refrigeration .: 
.unnecessary. And it promises-a .ne.w 
kind of rapid-transit aid to seacoast 
and inland-waterway towns plagued 
with commuter problems. 

Hydrofoil experts believe that the 
craft will be crossing the Atlantic 
“sooner than you think.” As con¬ 
ceived, such vessels would be less 
luxurious than present-day ships. 
They would have sleeping-car-type 
compartments instead of cabins, no 
ballrooms, no swimming pools. But 
they would leave New York in the 
morning and arrive in Liverpool 
the next day before noon. And the 
crossing would cost less than aboard 
a conventional ship or an aircraft. 
The U.S. Navy began experi¬ 
menting with the hydrofoil in 1947, 
and now says that the new craft 
has brought the solution to the most 
troublesome naval problem: how 
to trump the atom-powered sub¬ 
marine. 

These subs can outrun and 
out-manoeuvre any present anti¬ 
submarine surface vessel Faster con¬ 
ventional destroyers or high-speed 
torpedo boats are not the answer, 
for in rough water they would be 
shaken or battered to pieces. 

; “We needed speed in all sea con¬ 
ditions for anti-submarine warfare,” 
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said an admiral recently. ■'‘We-. 
bund it in the hydrofoil.” 

I rode in an experimental navy 
hydrofoil at a research centre on 
Great South Bay, Long Island. The 
boat was only 23 feet long, and a 
rough sea was slapping the pier as i 
climbed aboard. The test operator 
pushed the stainless-steel foils, 
which swung up over the boat’s 
sides and down into the water, 
where they clicked as they locked 
in place. As our gas-turbine engine 
(with an extra-long propeller shaft) 
propelled us into the waves, our 
bow lifted rapidly on the front foil, 
then our stern on the tail foil. With¬ 
in ten seconds we were riding high 
above the whitecaps, as smoothly as 
though we were skating on ice! 

“She’ll do 60,” said the operator. 
“And watch her turn.” He put the 
wheel over hard, and the hydrofoil 
spun round almost as if she were 
pivoting. “The hydrofoil can out- 
twist any of the new subs,” he yelled 
at me. “And notice: she doesn’t 
skid on turns like other speedboats. 
Her foils check sideslip.” 

Boeing, the aircraft manufactur¬ 
er, is building the U.S. Navy’s first 
PC (H) (patrol craft, hydrofoil) 
now. She will be 115 feet long and 
displace no tons. Still bigger hydro¬ 
foils are in the planning stage. 
Hydrofoil destroyers, for example, 
may go to 500 tons in size, to more 
chan 100 miles an hour in speed. 

, Hydrofoils have been found to 
function excellently on small pleas¬ 
ure craft ranging from eight-foot 


outboards to cabin cruisers. Several 
American boat-building firms are 
now manufacturing hydrofoils and 
reporting brisk sales. 

Some of these companies sell hy¬ 
drofoil kits with which a motorboat 
owner can convert his old boat into 
a hydrofoil speedster. The foils are 
made of aluminium or fibreglass, 
and are easily mounted. Used with 
a long-shafted propeller, which the 
motor manufacturers supply, many 
of these foils can double a boat’s 
speed. Prices range from 200 dollars 
to 500, depending on the boat’s size. 

With all their superiorities, hydro¬ 
foil craft have certain limitations. 
In a fast-following, directly astern 
sea, some hydrofoils will occasional¬ 
ly “staU”~that is, refuse to stay up 
on their foils. Small craft can have 
trouble with seaweed reducing their 
foil lift. The larger hydrofoil ves¬ 
sels, because they are technically 
and scientifically much more com¬ 
plex than conventional ships, are 
more expensive to build, size for 
size. And there is a probable limit 
to how big the hydrofoil ship can 
be; as it grows larger, the foils and 
struts tend to become too long and 
too heavy to be practicable. 

“But this doesn’t matter,” say 
hydrofoil enthusiasts. “For the hy¬ 
drofoil will more than make up for 
its lack of size by its speed.” 

A well-known ship designer said 
recendy, “The hydrofoil—watch it. 
It may well be the greatest advance 
in naval architecture since steam 
took oydr from sail.” 
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The Strange Story of Jonny 


By Mira Rothenberg 

T/izs article, bj the young therapist who is helping to unlock Jonny's self- 
created prison, is the story of the dedicated work of one individual with 
another—the kind of work vitally needed in the treatment of mental illness 

E WAS one of the smallest he was out in our world. He was 
baby boys ever to survive in not a beautiful baby, nor one easy 
the United States, weighing a to love. His hair was singed a 
pound and a half at birth in 1950. bright orange from the heat of the 
Five and a half months in the incubator, his skin shrivelled and 
womb, three and a half months in burned chocolate brown. As time 
the incubator. Then, at five pounds, went on, Jonny became no more 
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hum.an; he never cried, laughed, • 
smiled or cooed. He didn’t learn 
to focus his eyes or hold his head 
up; if there was a sound in the room 
he didn’t hear it; and he could not 
bear any physical touch—if he was 
':beld;he would refuse, his bottle. ■ 

Until he w^as five, Jonny was 
either wheeled in a pram or carried 
about. When he did walk, he was 
like a drunkard, reeling for a few^ 
steps, and then falling on all fours 
to the floor and crawling. And so he 
existed—tenacioiisly Holding on to 
life, yet not taking part in it. 

When he w^as two, Jonny’s parents 
began a pilgrimage which left them 
helpless, hopeless and almost desti¬ 
tute. Along the way, a well-known 
medical authority said that Jonny 
had a degenerate hearing nerve. 
Xater he was given a hearing aid 
and treated as a deaf mute. Sev¬ 
eral attempts were made to enrol 
him in schools for deaf children. 
Usually he was turned down. When 
he was accepted, it was only to be 
expelled after a short time because 
''something else besides deafness is 
wrong with him.” 

In 1953 Jonny’s parents took him 
to a large medical centre. Specialists 
there made an intensive search for 
the ‘'something else.” X-rays” were 
taken of Jonny’s skull, legs and 
body to find out whether a deform¬ 
ity prevented him from walking. 
His bones were perfect. A child psy¬ 
chiatrist told the parents that he 
believed there was no brain injury, 
and from him they heard for the 
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first'time: of the .possibility of autism.. 
—a symptom of serious mental dis¬ 
turbance. Since little was known 
about the illness,' the suggestion 
they received most often was '"com-: 
mit him and forget about him.” 

But the parents refused'to' give .. 
up. And their reasoning was based 
on the child’s behaviour. It seemed 
strange to them that this dumb, 
badly co-ordinated child could use 
his fingers well enough to draw 
meaningful pictures; that he knew 
the alphabet and could spell out his 
name with blocks; that he could 
manipulate complex puzzles and 
stand a coin up on its side. 

At the suggestion of a young psy¬ 
chiatrist, Jenny’s mother phoned 
me in January 1957. I will always 
remember that first interview. 

I’ve never seen so strangely ugly 
a child. The boy didn’t exactly walk 
but dragged himself in, his legs, 
feet, hands and arms seeming to get 
in one another’s way, making every 
step an effort almost beyond de¬ 
scription. His eyes were out of focus 
and his head was constantly sway¬ 
ing either forward or backwards or 
pivoting on his neck like a bobbing 
balloon. He looked nowhere and 
made no sound. The "no expres¬ 
sion” on his face, as if nothing, no 
one—not even himself—existed, 
was frightening. Every now and 
then his arms would shoot up into 
the air and then his hands would 
flap up and down like the broken 
wings of a bird that had forgotten, 
by some terrible misfortune, how to 
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fly. From time to time he would 
form fists with these hands and hit 
himself in the face. 

In the utter'silence of the room I 
could almost hear''the child’s need, 
his terror , and his unasked' ques- 
tions: “Will you love me? Will you 
know the truth? Will you see the 
lie?” 

I looked at him hard and in that 
moment I felt that l I put a 

record on the player and let Jonny 
watch it spin. Supposedly he heard 
nothing. When he was completely 
absorbed in the record, I suddenly 
said in a calm, natural tone, “That’s 
enough, Jonny. Turn off the record 
player.” Jonny turned round with 
arms akimbo, faced me and shook 
his head quite angrily, motioning 
a “No” before he was aware of 
what he was doing. Then, realizing 
that he had given his secret away, 
he put his hands over his ears as if 
to shut out any sound, and his face 
expressed a strange combination of 
terror and relief. 

From that point on, the fact was 
established that Jonny could hear, 
that the lie, his secret, was out. His 
deafness was simply a means of 
shutting out the world when he 
didn’t like what was going on there. 
It was clear, too, that the relation¬ 
ship between us was to be a real 
one, an honest one, that I loved 
him enough, understood him well 
enough to know him beyond his 
defences, into his shell; that I would 
protect him not only against the out¬ 
side but against himself. Somehow 
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I also took away from him to some 
extent the magic that he had cre¬ 
ated, the terrible power to deceive 
and so “control” die world. 

'After that first session I saw Jonny 
for four and then six hours a week. 
Gradually he made more and more 
mistakes with , his “non-hearing”— 
first with me, then at home and 
finally with strangers. 

Almost parallel with his trust in 
me, his walking began to improve. 
We went out into the street and 
then to the park. He got there part¬ 
ly walking, partly dragged or car¬ 
ried by me. As soon as I felt he was 
getting stronger I refused to carry 
him when he fell and sometimes let 
him crawl for 75 yards. This phase 
didn’t last long, since it was neither 
profitable nor comfortable. Within 
a few months Jonny walked like 
any other boy of his age. 

One afternoon at my house he fell 
into a deep sleep for about 15 min¬ 
utes. As he slept I noticed him mak¬ 
ing sucking motions with his mouth 
and reaching out his hands. I got a 
baby’s bottle, filled it with milk and 
when he awoke I put the teat in 
his mouth. He stayed at rest suck¬ 
ing on the bottle. As he sucked I put 
his head on my lap and began to 
stroke it. For the first time he con¬ 
sciously allowed himself to be 
touched. Soon I w^as able to take 
him on my lap, kiss him and cuddle 
him and he seemed to enjoy it. 

From the first, I was struck by 
Jonny’s tremendous preoccupation 
with lights; the brighter the light, 
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the greater liis need to get close to Jonny*s incubator and brought it 
it. He would crawl right under a . to -my house. In it we put a doll 
lamps stare directly into the bulbs, of the same size as Jonny when he 
then his hands would flap in his was an incubator baby, 
wingiike motion, his body would When Jonny first saw it his whole 
become firmer and his face would body began to tremble and his face 
be contorted as if in some super- turned green. Then came the de¬ 
human effort. Without blinking, he cisive moment. He seemed to reel 
could look up at lights of blinding back but instead, within a split sec- 
intensity; he could touch hot bulbs ond, he turned and looked straight 
without burning himself or feeling at me with his eyes completely in. 
pain. focus for the first time. On his face 

Then suddenly his relationship to was a look of anguish and accusa- 
the bulbs changed. He began to feel tion that said, ‘^How could you. do 
their heat and scream when he it to me?’" 

touched them and squint when It took all my strength to re- 
looking into them. The lights were member that I had been brutal 
beginning to have a different mean- only for his good. Within a few 
ing for him. For a long time I was minutes he seemed to have become 
mystified by his behaviour. Then I a different child. No longer was his 
began to think of the warmth of the face blank. It expressed feelings, 
electrically-lit incubator. Perhaps to For the first time I saw Jonny in- 
Jonny the lights were a symbol of tegrated, intact emotionally and 
warmth, possibly of life itself. As he physically. I knew tlien that this 
became able to accept the more real part of the battle was won. 
warmth of his relationship with me, Each day, as Jonny investigated 
his family and others, he began to the incubator, played with the 
give up the fake warmth of the “baby,” washed it, spanked it, his 
“mother lamps.” face revealed more feeling. The bot- 

However, as his fascination with tomless detachment was disappear- 
lights began to have meaning to me ing. He also began to make more 
I felt it should be pursued further. I sounds—as if he were trying to corn- 
decided that the way to do this was municate with or about it. This 
to give him an incubator. I had an. usually silent child became so audi- 
idea that this might help him to blc that I stopped worrying about 
move forward a bit more, but I whether his vocal chords were de- 
also knew there was a real danger feetive. 

that it could push him back. I dis- As I listened it became clear to me 
cussed the risk with his parents and that, among other things, he wanted 
they made the decision. to escape responsibility for using or 

His father built .a replica of hearin g his own v oice just as he had 
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tried earlier to avoid the responsi-. 
bility of hearing others. So I put a, 
recorder next'to the incubator and 
; all the, sounds ■ he made were cap¬ 
tured .on-tape. .When I played the 
recordings his first reaction was 
shock, which he expressed by cover-' 
,ing his ..ears ' with ■ his hands. But 
Jonny is,e.nthralled by all,mechan¬ 
ical gadgets. After a while the fasci¬ 
nation was too much, and he began 
deliberately to record his own 
sounds and listen to them. Gradu¬ 
ally his sounds became more varied, 
including one day,‘‘mama. 

The recorder became the means 
of telling Jonny things too painful 
for him to hear directly. It was in 
this fashion that he wept for the first 
time. This came about through his 
relationship with the poppy he was 
given when he overcame his earlier 
fear of dogs. After some weeks his 
pet fell ill and died. As I told him 
the puppy was dead, I could almost 
see him “turning off’' his hearing to 
look at me blankly. However, I had 
taken the precaution of turning on 
the tape recorder. Later in the day 
I unexpectedly turned it on and Jon¬ 
ny, caught relaxed and unawares, 
heard of the death of his dog. Then, 
for the first time in the two years I 
had known him, he broke down 
and sobbed bitterly. After this it be¬ 
came possible for him to cry when 
he was hurt. And with daring to 
cry, he began to dare to laugh, often 
heartily and with' a mischievous 
sense of humour. 

Jonny is now ten years old. 


and he has gone a long way. He 
hears now most of the time, walks 
well, jumps, runs, swims, rides a 
bicycle, paints, draws, puts together 
his hi-fi sets, uses all kinds of power 
tools, and builds. He cries when 
. hurt, laughs when happy, loves and 
evokes love in others. He is alto¬ 
gether a very bright child. Above 
all, today he is alive. 

But he still has a long way to go, 
He still does not speak, though he 
once said, “F can’t,” and has been 
heard talking in his sleep. Until 
he does talk, he will not be well. It 
will take many long hours and per¬ 
haps years. 

Children like Jonny, whether we 
call them schizophrenic; autistic or 
seriously disturbed emotionally, are 
not very different from other chil¬ 
dren. They need, they want, they 
hurt, they fear, they love, they hate 
and die just like all of us. The dif¬ 
ference is in how they defend them¬ 
selves against their terrors and their 
wants. We withdraw a little when 
we are hurt and cry a bit. They 
withdraw all the way so that the 
awful hurt can never happen again. 
They are just one big tearless sob, 
living inside a shell, hardly partak¬ 
ing of the life around them. 

All work with such children must 
be based on an understanding deep 
enough to see, beyond their de¬ 
fences, the self that they are hiding. 

Then they can begin to trust 
and hopefully to come out on this 
new bridge of trust from their 
private world to reality. 







medical students on the work of the refused to see me again. His cirrho- 
chaplain as a member of the healing sis was corrected, but he left the 
team. hospital to drink himself to death.’* 

But effective counselling methods Today Dick Young says wistfully, 
were developed only by painfully “I can’t help feeling that if I had 
slow trial and error, and there were known then what I know now, he 
haunting cases of failure. For exam- might have been saved.” 
pie, the man with cirrhosis of the The first hurdle was winning 
liver brought on by alcoholism. “In the patient’s complete .confidence, 
our first interview it became plain “There’s a difference between peo- 
that one of this man’s basic troubles pie voluntarily coming to see you, 
was an exceedingly complicated and you going, uninvited, to see 
marital situation. In my eagerness them.” If he tried to elicit informa- 
to help, I brought him along too fast tion too quickly, as in the case of the 
—leading him to confide things man with cirrhosis, patients tended 
which, though willingly told at the to tell more than they realized, later 

time, he was later ashamed of. He regretted it and froze up on the next 
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humiliation, our subconscious 
minds provide all kinds of ingeni¬ 
ous excuses for behaving as we do. 

'"The symptom itself is so press¬ 
ing, its side effects so devastating/' 
says Young, "that it blocks out the 
condition that caused it. Even if pa¬ 
tients have insight into the real prob¬ 
lem, they don't know how to handle 
it. Slowly, gradually, they must be 
led to see the real problem and draw 
upon resources, both inside and out¬ 
side themselves, to solve it." 

There was, for example, the man 
whose stated problem, after an appa¬ 
rent heart attack, was: "I’m scared 
to death to drive my car. Yet I 


visit. Moreover, when he passed on 
pertinent information to the doctor 
—people will often tell a minister 
things they don’t tell their doctor 
—the patient felt his confidence had 
been betrayed. Young learned that 
it was wise to ask the patient, "Do 
you mind if I share what you've told 
me with your doctor?" 

Staiki0g the Real Problem 

One of the first things Young dis¬ 
covered was that "an individual 
rarely states the real nature of his 
problem in a first encounter." 

The deception is not intentional. 
Filled with fear, anxiety, guilt or 
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must; Fm a travelling salesman.” ; 
Counselling revealed that his red 
problem was a fear of having to vio¬ 
late his conscience by drinking with 
customers who expected liquid en- 
.tertainment.' When he accepted the ' 
necessity of boldly standing up for 
his beliefs, the problem faded; he 
won die respect of his customers and 
became one of the most successful 
salesmen in his large firm. 

Then there was the patient whose 
chest pains and heart palpitation 
were, he was sure, caused by '‘busi¬ 
ness tensions.” A medical check-up 
showed no heart disorder. Only 
wdien, in talking to Dick Young, 
he mentioned his hostility to his in¬ 
laws who lived next door and, he 
said, “hem me in and criticize me 
ail the time,” did he come to see that 
the real trouble was unwillingness 
to face his own personality defects. 

“When this man got his hoarded 
resentments out into the open, he 
began to see why his in-laws reacted 
to him as they did. He went home 
to establish a more mature relation¬ 
ship with them—and his cardiac 
symptoms never reappeared.” 

As Young pioneered the tech¬ 
niques of getting beyond symptoms 
to the root of the trouble, he came to 
see that three factors were of para¬ 
mount importance. These were “re¬ 
lating,” “accepting” and “listen¬ 
ing.” “Relating” required that the 
counsellor should convince the 
patient that he was sharing his ex¬ 
perience with someone who under¬ 
stood and cared, who perhaps could 
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see :his situation ' more ' obj ectively: 
than '■■■he" himself could, / .and who- 
wanted, more than anything else -in 
^ the;worJd, to help. “Accepting” de¬ 
manded, that the'counsellor should' 
show no evidence 'of moral disap¬ 
proval, no matter how distasteful 
the .patient’s revelations. "Listen¬ 
ing”' (“theheart of all effective 
.counselling,” Young'says) had'to be 
“active, reassuring, interpretative.” 

The most delicate part of the 
counselling process, Young found, 
came when the story was all out, the 
catharsis complete. Having fully un¬ 
burdened themselves—which might 
take many hours^ or even weeks— 
patients "tended to feel an over- 
whqiming sense of relief. It was 
sometimes difficult to convince them 
that this was not a cure, but was 
merely the first step back to health. 

To a woman who came with a 
marriage problem and, after what 
seemed like full ventilation of her 
disrupted home situation, exclaim¬ 
ed, “Oh, I feel so relieved; now Fm 
cured!” Dick Young said gently, 
“Tell me, what are you cured of?” 
The woman stammered, “Why, as 
I’ve talked, I’ve resolved not to nag 
my husband any longer, but just 
accept him and his failings.” 

Young said, “Is that all? Then we 
need to talk some more.” Slowly 
she began to see that her husband’s 
“failings” were largely reactions 
against her own determination to 
alter him, her unwillingness to ac¬ 
cept him as a person. “When she 
saw that, and was ready to begin 
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work on. herseif, she i-ms cureH. And 
so, in time, was her^ sick marriage.’’ 

Giving a patient insight'into his 
real, problem, was sometimes enough. 
Often .it wasn’t. Some patients had 
•to be jolted into action, by what Dick 
Young calls his “shock therapy.” To 
a man whose, ,problem was a secret 
affair w.ith ■ his secretary, but w.ho 
dallied over breaking it off, he said 
tartly, “You’re wasting my time. 
You know what you must do. Make 
a decision one way or another, and 
Stick to it.” The nian did, and his 
health and marriage were saved. 

He was no less blunt with a 
brawny troublemaker who, facing 
a serious operation, was obviously 
covering up his fears by profane 
bluster that upset nurses and other 
patients—and hoisted his own tem¬ 
perature to hazardous levels. To 
him Dick Young said pointedly, 
“Why do you think it’s necessary to 
throw your weight about? You’re 
just scared, and you know it.” Sur¬ 
prised, the big man discarded his 
bluster. Tears came into his eyes. 
“You’re right, chaplain. Will you 
pray for me while Fm on the operat¬ 
ing table?” Young promised; the 
man was on the table for five hours, 
but came through well. “Today,” 
Young says, “he is one of my best 
friends.” 

Who Treats What 

The line of demarcation between 
psychiatry and spiritual counselling 
is fixed in neither theory nor prac¬ 
tice. “We meet in the middle of the 


individual’s emotions,” Young de¬ 
fines it tersely. But this, unmarked- 
boundary " has never affected his 
warm co-operation with the hospital 
psychiatric staff: When he found 
himself baffled by- a patient’s symp¬ 
toms, Young would drop into the 
.oflfioe of Dr. Angus Randolph, 
.then, resident psychiatrist, describe 
the case , and conclude frankly, “I 
can’t make any sense of it at all. Do 
you see a pattern here.Y’ 

The close working relationship 
that developed soon proved its value 
to both men. The psychiatric clinic 
was swamped with a mass of cases. 
Young’s presence enabled the staff 
to weed out those who were more in 
need of a trained minister’s counsel¬ 
ling than of full-dress psychiatric 
treatment, and thereby to concen¬ 
trate on the most serious cases. 
Young in turn would sometimes un¬ 
cover deep-seated psychopathic ten¬ 
dencies in the course of routine 
marriage counselling; by referring 
the victims immediately to the psy¬ 
chiatric staff he materially increased 
their chances of recovery. 

One case in particular illustrates 
the insight Young developed as the 
result of such co-operation. An at¬ 
tractive student nurse came into his 
office one afternoon in a state of 
acute depression. “I was doing well 
in my work until recently,” she told 
him, “when 1 started crying over 
little things that I would never have 
noticed before. I can’t concentrate. 
My marks are going down. I don’t 
know what’s come over me.” 
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'As .his questioning revealed that ' 
here were no romantic entangle^ 
aents, none of the commonplace 
)ersonal or parental abrasions that 
generally underlie problems of this 
dud. Young began; to suspect that a 
Bucli deeper conflict lay at the heart 
)£ the girl’s symptoms. To explore 
:his possibility he shifted his en¬ 
quiries into broader perspective. 

Counselling that proceeds on the 
simple basis of single qucstiomand- 
answer is fruitless. To get to the core 
of a patient’s problems the coun¬ 
sellor must fire a barrage of three or 
four related questions at once; the 
very order in which the patient 
elects to answer them may provide 
significant clues to the experienced 
therapist. 

*'Tell me something about your 
background,” Young requested. 
“Are your parents living? How 
many children are there in the 
family? Which one were you closest 
to?” 

The girl had hardly begun to 
describe her home life before she 
paused momentarily, a barely per¬ 
ceptible flicker of emotion crossing 
her face. “My parents had four chil- 
|dren,” she said, and then hurriedly, 

I “but one of them died. My mother 
^worked--” 

“Just a minute,” Young inter- 
rupted. “You say one of the children 
is dead. Would you tell me how it 
happened?” 

The nurse winced; here surely 
w^as the hidden wound. But what 
' had kept it from healing?' 


' Gradually the clues began to 
emerge. 'As a teenager, the nurse 
had had to assume most of the re¬ 
sponsibility for her baby brother 
while her mother worked. “I almost, 
came to feel that Billy was my .own 
child,” she ■ confessed.;. One; spring.' 
day she had seen the boy reaching 
out from the bank of a pond to pick 
a water lily. Terrified, she had 
snatched him up and spanked him. 
“If you had fallen in we would have 
had to dig a deep dark hole and 
cover you up with earth,” she had 
said, in a childish effort to make 
him understand how dangerous the 
water was. 

Three days later, following his 
mother across the street, the boy 
had been struck by a car and killed. 
The young girl had had to watch 
the grim fulfilment of the threat she 
had depicted so precisely only a few 
days before. She was too shocked to 
tell anyone about it, too shocked 
even to cry. 

Young knew that something must 
have subsequently set in motion the 
grief which she had been unable to 
release on that terrible day. Gently 
he asked, “Had you formed any 
emotional attachment to a patient 
here in the hospital who died re¬ 
cently, perhaps just before your cry¬ 
ing spells developed?” 

She had, to an elderly woman. 
Her overwhelming subconscious 
need to release her grief had seized 
upon this subsequent, otherwise un¬ 
connected death, though in a con¬ 
fused and indirect fashion. As the 
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Strange link dawned upon her she 
dropped her head on her knees and 
sobbed uncontrollably, venting the 
pent-up anguish that had been fes¬ 
tering for four years. 

“Go ahead and cry,” Young re¬ 
assured her. “Fd cry too.” His calm, 
understanding acceptance of her 
outburst was a greater balrri than 
any sedative in the medicine chest. 

But the next step Young took was, 
in the long run, the most important 
of all. Once the girFs tears had 
washed her emotional dross away he 
suggested that she should take an 
entirely fresh look at her relation¬ 
ship with her brother. “Fll bet there 
were times when you wanted to do 
things at school and you couldn’t be¬ 
cause you had to come home and 
care for him,” he suggested. “You 
were saddled with too much respon¬ 
sibility for a 15-year-old, and at 
times you must have resented it.” 

Drawing upon all the technical 
psychological knowledge he had ac¬ 
quired, as well as his own profound 
understanding of the human heart, 
he then led the young nurse to see, 
as she reviewed a series of long-for- 
. gotten incidents,, how her resent- 
I ments had grown beneath the sur- 
P face, how they had been transformed 
f" into a deep sense of guilt upon her 
brother’s death. He explained that 
such divided emotions are common 
to all normal relationships, and that 
she therefore had nothing to , be 
ashamed of. “You loved your little 
brother far more than you resented 
him,” he concluded. 


.; ■; ^ In ' this ’instance,,, Yoiihg’s therapy ' , 
went beyond the cure of me,re phys¬ 
ical .symptoms. The gi.rl achieved. 
measure of mature self-knowledge 
that would be of inestimable , value 
for the rest of her' life. “What kind 
of work' could possibly provide 
greater rewards ? ’’ Young asks in ■ 
summing up the case. 

Young Launcties a Sclioo! ■ 

In 1947, following the plan he’d 
had in mind from the beginning, 
Young decided that it was time to 
pass on to others what he had learnt, 
and launched his School of Pastoral 
Care. The hospital backed the pro¬ 
ject with enthusiasm and, from a 
first pilot class of eight carefiilly 
selected students, enrolment has 
steadily increased year by year. 

To reach the largest possible num¬ 
ber of ministers, training is now 
provided at several different levels. 
Ten resident posts of a year’s dura¬ 
tion are offered annually, five of 
them salaried and limited to Bap¬ 
tists only, the other five open to all 
denominations. Trainees in tliis 
programme rank with the hospitaFs 
resident assistant doctors and sur¬ 
geons, and each year two of them 
are given a further year of resident 
training. Recurrent six - week 
courses for pastors are also offered 
from September to May, and eight- 
week summer courses for seminary 
students. Some 500 ministers clini¬ 
cally trained by Young arc now 
applying their insight in 15 coun¬ 
tries, including India, Nigeria, 
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Thailand, Japan and New'Zealand. ' 
Dick Yoong is deeply convinced 
that pastoral care of the sick is so 
delicate an art that no seminary 
should graduate ministers without 
it. He saySj “A medical doctor is not 
permitted to go directly from the 
classroom to practise medicine; he 
must have a year of supervised clini¬ 
cal experience. How much more 
should this principle apply to the 
training of physicians of the soul !*' 
All classes are limited to ten 
people, and lectures are kept to a 
minimum. “Skill in intensive coun- 


His staff and students made 70,000 
such ■ “exposures” last year alone. " ' ' ' 
Brought face to face with people in ■ 

their most agonized. moments, * ^ 
seminarians find the ' experience: 
both humbling and spiritually chal¬ 
lenging. ^ 

He tells of one seminary graduate 
who swept grandly into the school 
and annoyed everyone with his atti¬ 
tude of superiority. “He had a de- i 


gree in psychology, knew psychia¬ 
try’s j argon, could quote from every 
authority on pastoral counselling— 
yet had never met a really troubled 





selling does not come from reading person face to face.” After putting 
a book or hearing a lecture,” Dick up patiently with the young man’s 
Young says. “It comes by exposing lofty theological theory, laced with 
yourself to the hurt of humanity.” Freudian lingo. Young said quietly, 
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''Go up to Floor 3, Room. 7. There 
yoiili findMrs./Browii. She’s got a 
problem/’ In, an hour the know-all 
was "'back.' .Humbled, 'Wearing a 
sheepish grin, he said, "I k,noW' why 
you 'Sent, me , up there. How does 
one help ,a, person like that?” ■ 
Young himself never uses ,the 
,complex'technical language of psy¬ 
chiatry, although he knows it well. 
,“rni convinced/you don’t , really 
understand something,” he 'says, 
“unless you can talk to 
about it.” And he tells his students, 
“You’re being trained to become not 
second-class psychiatrists, but minis¬ 
ters o£ the grace of God, practical 
theologians. No pat answers or 
stereotyped solutions will do for 


people whose problems are as per¬ 
sonal as their thumb prints.” ■ ■ 

' in his view, a simple prayer and 
an exhortation to read the Bible and 
think positively, may be a superficial 
panacea but seldom a cure. When, a 
young pastor taking part-time clini¬ 
cal training jubilantly reported , that 
he had healed a broken marriage, 
Young asked how he had done 
it. “Oh, I got the pair down on 
their knees together, prayed with 
them, and then got them to kiss 
and make it up.” Next week when 
the student returned, Young asked 
him, “How are your reunited 
couple getting on ? ” Crestfallen, 
the young pastor replied, “They’re 
not. They separated that same day.” 
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Pastoral care that is mostly exhor- 
tatioiij says Young, is ‘‘placing a 
truth down over a trouble, not pull-' 
ing it out by the roots;, sooner- or 
later the emotional problem will 
blow the lid off.’* 

Sending his students . into' ' the. 
rooms and wards, he tells them, “If 
.you Vknow. anything about man’s 
heartbreak and God’s love, here’s 
the place to apply that understand¬ 
ing. Up on those floors you won’t 
hear what the poets call the music 
of the spheres. You’ll hear what 
Wordsworth called the ‘still, sad 
music of humanity.’ Absorb it— 
until it breaks your heart!” 

To test their absorbing ability he 
requires full written reports of 
interviews with patients. These 
“verbatims” are studied by the staff, 
discussed in class, subjected to pierc¬ 
ing analysis. To measure growth in 
“receptive and reflective” listening, 
Young submits each student to a 
scientific “listening test” at the start 
and conclusion of his course. 

“What you learn here,” Young 
tells his trainees, “will be as useful 
in a parish as in the chaplaincy. 
Every church, every community, is 
full of people with problems. Clini¬ 
cal training will make you better 
ministers—^wherever you are called 

Sins Be Forgiven” 

Dealing with guilt feelings—the 
sense of having sinned against one-' ' 
self, against some other person, 
against God—is perhaps the major; 


. problem,', in'Young’sSehodi of Past- 

oral Care. 

" Nowhere is modern''. psych,iatr.v ■ 
undergoing so,sharp ,a revision of,, 
.thought as,in its approach .to these,' 
■morbid symptoms.' 'The theory n'sed.'' 
to be: dredge up your guilt feeli'ngs, :^ 
talk about them, look at ,them;,'in the 
light of day—and. they’ll , go 'away.' 
“The trouble was,” says one promi¬ 
nent psychoanalyst, “that for many 
they didn’t go away. I discovered 
that it takes more than just uncover- 
ing guilt as the psychogenic factor in 
illness; there must be an assurance 
of forgiveness. For such patients I 
now engage the help of a minister.” 

Before this attitude became wide¬ 
spread, doctors often resented 
Young delving into guilt feelings. 
Anxious to keep their patients re¬ 
laxed, their blood pressure down, 
they feared anything that would 
make the patients even temporarily 
more tense. 

To one such doctor, Young 
said bluntly, “The medical profes¬ 
sion must learn that a chaplain’s 
role itself arouses guilt. He doesn’t 
have to say a word; his very presence 
does it. A patient often has to get 
worse emotionally before he can get 
better physically and spiritually. 
Peace of mind is no more possible 
to a man harbouring real guilt than 
is bodily health to a man with a 
hidden cancer. Fd no sooner try 
to create spiritual tranquillity in 
the admittedly guilty—even for so 
excellent a reason as to keep his 
blood pressure down—than you 
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would slap sticking-plaster on a 
festering boil!’" 

A case in point was that of Tom 
Amoldj* a puzzler to, the whole 
gastro-enterology section of the hos¬ 
pital For over-a, year the 43-year-old 
businessman- had been treated for 
severe and repeated relapses of ulcer¬ 
ative colitis. Now Tom was back 
with his most acute attack-—one that 
might easily prove fatal. 

Dick Young was called in. 
“Something’s troubling this man,” 
said the gastro-intestinal specialist, 
“that neither the psychiatrist nor I 
have been able to discover. He has 
admitted mental and emotional 
stress over a divorce two years ago, 
plus various business worries. And 
he’s had the best help psychiatry can 
give in handling such anxieties. But 
I suspect we’ve both been treating 
symptoms. Maybe you can uncover 
the real cause.” 

For hours Young sat by Tom’s 
bedside, skilfully leading him to 
talk about his problems. Finally 
Tom blurted out, “There’s some¬ 
thing else I haven’t told you; I’ve 
got to get it off my chest.” And out 
came the details of an affair he was 
having with a married woman. 
“Only yesterday,” he said, ^'her 
husband found out. Last night I 
got this attack. There must be some 
connexion. What can I do.?” 

The chaplain replied, “You’ve 
diagnosed your own case; you can 
write your own prescription. Isn’t it 

* Real names of patients mentioned here are 
changed, for obvious reasons. 


'that you. must, break off, this:; affair,; 
confess, and ask forgiveness of the 
two people you’ve, wronged and of 
the God whose laws' you’ve vio¬ 
lated.? .You can ,be well only when 
you’re ready to take that medicine. 
Are you?” 

Tom Arnold was ready'—and did.^ 
In the five years since, he has , had 
no recurrence of colitis. 

Guilt feelings take many forms, 
produce many complications. Even 
when no actual wrong has been 
done, merely dallying with the 
temptation to transgress our own 
moral standards can induce degen¬ 
erative symptoms. 

Such was the curious case of 
Everett Barton, brought in with a 
paralysed right arm. A neurologist 
could find nothing physically 
wrong. His motor responses, even in 
the affected member, were perfect. 
The doctor said, “You have what 
we call functional paralysis. Will 
you see one of our psychiatrists?” 

Barton flared. “Of course not, I’m 
not mad. It’s my arm. You’re a 
specialist—cure it!” 

The neurologist shrugged. “We’ll 
try.” Back in his office he called the 
School of Pastoral Care. Within the 
hour Dick Young casually stopped 
at Barton’s bedside, introduced him¬ 
self. “Glad to see you, chaplain” 
said Barton. “I’m pretty active in 
the Church myself; financial secre¬ 
tary. Easy job for me, though; I’m 
an accountant by trade.” 

Young defdy led the conversation 
round to the difficulties of relating 
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one’s Christian faith to the realistic 
demands of secular work. Barton 
responded^ ''Don’t I know it! Fve 
been with one firm for 20 years. 
Only the other day my employer 
asked me to fiddle the firm’s ac¬ 
counts—for income-tax purposes. 
When'I objected, he hinted that he 
could get another book-keeper. But 
this arm trouble developed before 
I could get started.” 

'Think there’s any connexion?” 
Young, asked. 

could there be?” Barton 
demanded. 

Young explained: “A man’s con¬ 
science is a powerful thing; may it 
not be that yours resolved this moral 
problem by making it physically 
impossible for you to obey your em¬ 
ployer?” . . 

Barton nodded thoughtfully. 
‘‘But what can I do?” he asked. 
“I’m getting on in years, and jobs 
aren’t plentiful.” 

“We all have to make our own 
decisions,” Young replied. “But I 
have a notion that if you follow your 
conscience your paralysis will dis¬ 
appear.” 

The next day Barton went home, 
explained to his employer why he 
couldn’t be a party to dishonesty— 
and almost immediately regained 
the use of his arm. Instead of being 
gi%^en the sack, he got a rise. Said 
liis employer, “That conscience of 
yours taught us both a lesson! ” 

In Dick Young’s view, the Bible 
is the perfect casebook in this area of 
psychotherapy. God is described as 


one “who forgivcth all thine iniqui-: 
ties and healeth all thy diseases.” 
Says Young, “Note ■the sequence' 
there! Christ ■ invariably .addressed 
His prescription for healing.to the 
spiritual, first.: To the palsied .man 
asking only for physical help, He 
said, - ‘Son, thy sins be forgiven thee’'; 
—and the palsy disappeared. Know-; 
ing that a healed body with a sin- 
guilty soul would soon relapse, He 
said to the paralytic healed at the 
Bethesda pool, ‘Sin no more, lest a 
worse thing come unto thee.’ 

“It’s as true today as it was when 
that Book was written: the most 
powerful force in the universe is 
Christian love.” 

Allaying Morbid Fears 

Just as the sound application of 
religious insights can be used to cure 
the sick, so religious misconceptions 
and distortions can often contribute 
to illness. The view of God as- venge¬ 
ful, vindictive, spying on human 
frailty in order to punish us—an 
image sometimes invoked by par¬ 
ents in an unthinking effort to “dis¬ 
cipline’’’ their children—underlies a 
common pattern of neurotic guilt 
feelings. When any injury or illness 
strikes, victims of such garbled 
teachings quickly conclude, “It’s 
God’s punishment for something 
I’ve done! ” 

Closely' allied is the morbid fear 
of having committed an “unpardon¬ 
able* sin.” Although, according to 
Young, “Nine out of ten people who 
mse this phrase can’t define what 
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they mean by it to save their lives/’. 
the obsession can be emotionally 
devastating. Gripped" by an over¬ 
whelming sense:,of despair, such 
patients'frequently adopt what psy¬ 
chologists ' call a, “death wish.” Re¬ 
storing their will to live, a task for 
which' the clerical members of the 
healing team are uniquely suited, 
can often mean the difference be¬ 
tween life and death. 

Says Dr. Eben Alexander, neuro¬ 
surgeon and chief of professional 
services at the hospital, “Every doc¬ 
tor knows from bitter experience 
that when a patient says, ‘Doctor, 
Fm going to die,’ the chances are 
that, no matter how minor the pro¬ 
cedure or how skilful the treatment, 
the patient will die.” Except in 
emergency cases where delay would 
be fatal, Dr. Alexander refuses to 
operate until such a patient’s out¬ 
look can be changed. “But,” he says, 
“our chaplains can often achieve 
that change.” 

Sometimes, the analysis of reli¬ 
gious symptoms attendant upon 
physical illness can lead to the solu¬ 
tion of otherwise baffling cases. 
Such was the problem of a woman 
admitted to the hospital with a crip¬ 
pling functional disorder which 
defied ordinary medical diagnosis. 
Interviewed by a chaplain, she con¬ 
fided in hopeless tones, “Fve lost 
my relationship to God.” 

As the counsellor carefully re¬ 
viewed the history of her religious 
maladjustment, signs of a closely re¬ 
lated underlying problem gradually 


emerged.. After,,:, her .marriage, the 
woman had moved ,,back to . her 
■father’s farm with, .her'' husba.nd. 
There they had become embroiled 
in a bitter dispute over crop manage¬ 
ment, and as a' result she had not 
spoken to her father for over a year. 
As time passed, her depression over 
this alienation grew so intense triat 
she became unable to- pray. Con¬ 
vinced that she was isolated from 
God, she had fallen victim to the 
illness which brought her to the 
hospital. With these facts at their 
disposal, the chaplain and the 
psychiatric staff, working in con¬ 
junction, were able to restore the 
woman’s sense of emotional and 
religious harmony, and as a result 
her physical symptoms rapidly im¬ 
proved. 

Of course, not all the problems 
the School of Pastoral Care deals 
with call for “theological answers.” 
“We do not throw the Bible at 
everyone,” says Young. 

There are, for example, patients 
who, consciously or unconsciously, 
use their illnesses to escape from 
some intolerable situation, to secure 
affection, not given to them in 
health, to gain sympathy for their 
“martyrdom.” Confounding medi¬ 
cal wisdom by refusing to get well, 
such people make up a large pro¬ 
portion of the chronically ill who, 
according to medical surveys, con¬ 
sume from one-half to three-quarters 
of busy doctors’ and nurses’ time. 

There was, for example, the 
young woman who was repeatedly 
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brought to the hospital—each time 
with a different -malady. ‘‘Every 
germ in the neighbourhood seems to 
hit me/’ she reported. Dick Young 
discovered that she and her' husband 
lived next idoor to her mother—a 
dominating^ over-protective woman 
whOj ever since her daughter’s girl¬ 
hood bout of rheumatic fever, had 
insisted on running her life. “Why 
am I such a weakling?” the girl 
wailed. Young replied, “Move to 
the other side of the town.” She did, 
over three years ago—and hasn’t 
been back to the hospital since. 

The characteristic attitude of the 
martyr type—an exaggerated sense 
of “duty”—can often induce hyper¬ 
tension. Such was the case of a 
woman in her middle fifties, whose 
excessively high blood pressure, re¬ 
sisting all medication, puzzled car¬ 
diac specialists. Dick Young took 
over, gradually getting the patient 
to talk at length about her family. 
The story that came out: she had 
been the eldest child of a large 
family. When she was 14, her 
mother died, saying, “Dear, now 
you must take my place.” For years 
she kept her promise, refusing to 
marry until all the others had homes 
of their own. Even after her own 
marriage she felt responsible, spend¬ 
ing herself endlessly for those who 
no longer needed her. 

At die end of the long recital, 
Young said, “Your family must be 
grateful to you for sacrificing your 
own interests to mother them 
through the years.” The woman’s 


'glow of pleasure faded a little when 
he added, /‘‘But .isn’t it'^w 
that they are now all happily able to 
carefior themselves and^ou/are free 
at last?” Then understandings swept' 
over her face. “Fm responsible' 
any more," am I?' How-silly .Fve 
becnj They' would probably;, be.: 
happier if I gave up interfering, 
wouldn’t they?” 

Says her doctor, “Almost imme¬ 
diately her blood pressure sank to 
nearly normal—and stayed there. 
Her whole life was altered. She’s 
now leading an active, full existence 
—^without the artificial burden she 
had refused to let go until Dick 
Young led her to see what she was 
doing to herself and the others.” 

Stories of similar healing achieve¬ 
ments are legion. But Dick Young 
would be the last to claim that spirit¬ 
ual therapy invariably cures all 
people of dieir ills—^much less solves 
all the problems that cause them. 
Many take years to work out. The 
important thing is, he says, that we 
should gain insight into our real 
trouble and identify our resources 
for handling it. 

The Growth of Outpatiesit 

/;':CoimseUii3g;/::/''/ 

One much-appreciated function 
of Young’s counselling staff is serv¬ 
ing the needs of anxious relatives. 

“In times of crisis no doctor, 
however sympathetic, can give 
much time to a patient’s family,” 
says Dr. Alexander, “though they 
certainly deserve all the information 
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says WAHEEDA REHMAN 


available. Almost every hospital bas 
had sad experiences with relatives 
■nearly,.,, berserk with' anxiety and 
frustration. But we have not had 
one such\incideiit. since the chap¬ 
lains, took. over,”. : 

A dramatic instance of this ser- 
.. vice occurred , after a tragic school 
fire in 1957 in which one child and 
one teacher died, and seven children 
were seriously burned. As soon as 
news of the fire became known, the 
medical staff mobilized swiftly to 
receive the young victims being 
rushed by ambulances from the 
scene, a little hamlet 50 miles away. 
As swiftly, Dick Young deployed 
his force of 21 ministers; some were 
stationed .at the hospital entrance to 


meet'the parents; others stayed in, 
the operating , theatre and wards' to 
keep advised of each young patient's ^ 
condition; still others were,assigned 
as messengers to relay such progress 
reports. 

When the parents arrived, frantic 
and in a state of shock, they were 
met by miriisters who explained why 
they could not see their children 
at once, were taken to the home¬ 
like waiting-room where piped-iii 
chimes played comforting hymns. 
For hours the efficient service 
operated, calming the parents, pro¬ 
viding them with refreshments, con¬ 
solation, confidence—and regular 
reports from the doctors. Not a 
single case of hysteria developed. 
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Another particularly iniitful ..ad-, 
jimct to the ceiite''s'liealiiig.£aciiities 
is the ‘'outpatient coiinselling, ser- 
.vice.'' This. serv.ice enables the hos- 
, pital' to .follow a' patient' into his 
home and community, where' his 
troubles were bred in the first place. 

, .Giitpatie.rit counselling was not 
a'part.of Young’s, original plan at 
. North -Carolina' Baptist Hospital. 
But many patients requested that 
the chaplain should talk with mem¬ 
bers of their families, or returned 
for additional counselling after be¬ 
ing discharged from the hospital. 
Patients told friends, who began to 
call for appointments, and pastors 
frequently referred members of 
their congregation to this service. 


By 1953 the demand for outpatient 
■ counselling was.so great the hospital' 
administrator', agreed to provide' 
additional personnel to handle;.it. 

A glance at the appointments;, cal¬ 
endar for a typical week .indicates 
the broad range of problems dealt 
with: a man from a near-by town 
came' because he had been unable to 
' control his drinking for eight .years 
after his father’s death. The mother 
of a retarded child feared having 
any more children, but her husband 
insisted that he wanted a son, A 
young engineer came because his 
fear of failure had become so acute 
that it was seriously hampering his 
work. A couple brought in their 14- 
year-old daughter because she had 
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been expelled from two schools; , 
helping the girl led to counselling,' 
with both her parents. 

■^':: ; :The'-voutpatieM ' handles 

over ..45500 visits a ., year from meH' 
.and women, suffering from .kindred 
.diffieiikies» Many.,come from more ■ 
.than -.100"miles away for each,ses--' 

. .sion;. almost half come from' outside 
Winston-Salem. . 

In addition, “extended care” is 
supplied by the network of pastors 
(237 in North Carolina alone) who 
have taken clinical training under 
Young and who now give concen¬ 
trated pastoral attention to ex¬ 
patients and their families. Hun¬ 
dreds of doctors, many trained at 
the Bowman Gray School of Medi¬ 
cine,. stand ready to join with these 
pastors in applying the healing-team 
approach to keeping discharged 
patients well. 

Hospital administrator Reid 
Holmes credits the work of the out¬ 
patient pastoral counselling clinic 
with “an amazingly e.ffective job of 
preventive medicine.” Evidence of 
its value is the hospital’s strikingly 
low record of chronic or “repeat” 
patients. “This pastoral-care pro¬ 
gramme,” says Holmes flady, “is 
the finest thing we do.” 

The Beckoning Future 

The spread of the healing-team 
concept is almost as impressive as its 
practice at the Baptist medical cen¬ 
tre in Winston-Salem. Although 
Young’s school is unique in holding 
equal status with the centre’s schools 



ofi medicine ..',and;:nursing,^d3::'Other^,; 
U.S. 'hospitals 'now offer xlergy men i,: 
some form of' clinical', training' in,, 
pastoral care of the sick. 

Dick Young himself' has done' 
m.uch' to disseminate interest in the ,. 
movement. With his :associa.tes,. he ., 
writes voluminously on the subject 
in books, medical journals and 
church publications. In addition, he 
regularly conducts, with the aid of 
the hospital medical staff, three-day 
“pastoral-care institutes” for minis¬ 
ters unable to take his standard 
courses. A recent one drew 350 
clergymen. He also conducts 
one-day workshops at ministerial 
conferences. Everywhere he goes he 
encourages ministers to join in “vol¬ 
unteer chaplaincy” programmes 
for their local hospitals. 

Graduates of his School of Pas¬ 
toral Care return to their parishes 
to promote doctor-minister get-to¬ 
gethers on a community-wide basis. 
You can hear hundreds of stories of 
successful co-operation. A promin¬ 
ent doctor proudly told me, “Men 
of the two professions—some of 
whom for years were scarcely on 
speaking terms—are realizing at last 
how closely allied their disciplines 
are.” Speaking to the Texas Medi¬ 
cal Association, its president, Dr. 
Milford Rouse, said, “the most 
fundamental of all partnerships in 
medicine is with the ministry,” 

To Dick Young, this modern alli¬ 
ance is new in practice but not in 
concept “Almost two dozen cen¬ 
turies ago,” he says with a w^ry grin 
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Grieasing his lean, face, ‘'the author of . 
the .dialogue wrote 'that' 

..‘if the head and the body are to be 
■well,, you'must'begin by curing the, 
soul;.that k.the :first th,ing.’ We’re 
j.ust 'catchiiig up with Plato! ” ' 

Psychiatry, too, 'is moving grad¬ 
ually .towards similai*' .co-operation 
with religion., Sparked-', off by a 
serious desire for . mutual under¬ 
standing of each other’s disciplines, 
more than a dozen top-level meet¬ 
ings between clergymen of all faiths 
and psychiatrists of all schools were 
held during the past diree years 
alone. “The greatest discovery of 
modern psychiatry is the soul,” says 
one prominent psychiatrist, “not as 
just another name for the mind, but 
as an area in its own right, affecting 
both mind and body for good or ill.” 

The well-known British psychia¬ 
trist, Dr.}. A. Hadfield, maintains, 
“As a student of psychotherapy 
who, as such, has no concern with 
theology, I am convinced that the 
Christian religion is one of the most 
potent influences we possess for pro¬ 
ducing that harmony and confi¬ 
dence of soul needed to bring health 
to a large proportion of nervous pa¬ 
tients.” After 30 years of experi¬ 
ence, Freud’s great disciple Jung 
confessed that among all his patients 
over 35, “not one has been really 
healed who did not regain his re¬ 
ligious outlook.” 

Dick Young summarized the 
modern practice of comprehensive 
healing as follows: 

The doctor says, “Here is a body 


that,,is ill. I 'Will; .address' myself tG-,., 
■ that , illn'ess, and ' with the, .latest:' 
drugs and surgical techniques I will: 
make this body well.” 

.The psychiatrist says,. “Here is a, 
mind with an anxiety that has made 
the patient physically and mentally 
ill. 'By analysis I will help him to 
gain insight into his.:, problem, and: 
by drawing upon his own resources 
he can help to heal himself.” 

The minister says, “Here is an 
immortal soul, whose sick body and 
disturbed mind have defeated him 
as a person. By giving him love and 
understanding, and by pointing him 
towards resources outside himself, 1 
will help him to get beyond his 
body-mind disorders to their under¬ 
lying cause: his sense of disharmony 
with himself, his fellows and his 
God.” 

Together all members of the heal¬ 
ing team say, “Flere is a man who 
is body, mind and souk His whole 
health is the sum of the health of 
the three. Only by working to¬ 
gether, each in his own speciality, 
can we heal the whole man.” 

Dick Young finds it intriguing 
that this modern move towards co¬ 
operation comes more enthusiastic¬ 
ally from leaders in the medical field 
than from those in the religious, “In 
inviting clergymen to join doctors 
in their total approach to the total 
person,” he says, “medical science 
is affording the Church its greatest 
opportunity since Christ command¬ 
ed His disciples to ‘preach the gos¬ 
pel and heal the sick,’ ” ' the end 







Van Gogh: from a self-portrait 










in iSgOs Vincent min Gogh first found peme^ only seven men 
gathered at hisftimrd; when, a few years ago, the Tate Gallery in 
London closed the first comprehensive exhibition of his paintings and 
drawings, a record number of Jjy-sOOO people had viewed the collection, 
and many more had finally to be turned away. For his entire lifers work 
as mi miist, van Gogh recemd less than £go {Rs. 6 yo); in July ig^y 
a single painting of his was sold in Paris for £gi,ooo {over Rs. // 
lakhs), md appraisals of the total value of his paintings and drawings 
range between £3 and £4 million {Rs. 4-g crores). 

Vincent van Gogh's paintings are among the most widely reproduced of 
any artist of any age. In them people of all countries recognize a warmth 
and essential goodness that reflects the passion for life which gripped their 
creator. 'T want to paint humanity^ humanity, and again humanityP' 
Viment once cried in defiance of conventionalized romantic art. And it is 
this universal quality of penetrating love—love for people, for nature, for 
the ordinary things of daily life—that gives greatness to his work and 
makes his tortured life one of the immortal stories of the world. 


The Tortured Soul of Vincent uan Gogh 


, OME PEOPLE have all the clerks in Goupil’sj of London, were 
luck. Look at this fellow speaking of Vincent van Gogh, al- 
. ' .. —his uncle is half owner most 22, regarded as a most promis- 

of all the Goupil Galleries in Paris, ing young man, though a bit eccen- 
Berlin, Brussels, The Hague and trie. But Vincent himself had 
Amsterdam, and they say the old suddenly lost all delight in selling 
man means to leave him the bush pictures. He was in love for the first 
ness. Another uncle owns big art time, and his love had been scorned, 
shops in Brussels, and another the The night when he had told Ur- 
biggest firm in Holland, Why, the sula, awkwardly, that he wanted her 
van Goghs are the greatest family for his wife, she had looked at him 
of picture dealers in Europe. One with wide eyes, “Your wife! Why, 
day our red-headed friend will prac- that’s impossible! Fm engaged. My 
tically control Continental Art!” fiance is in Wales.” She wrenched 
The year was 1875, and his fellow away from him, then turned and 

172 ^"Lusl for Life/' by Irving Stone, is published hy The Bodley Head, London 
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spoke ill a whisper that struck him 
like a shout— “Red-headed fool!’' 

The blow stunned Vincent. And 
pain, curiously^ made him both sen¬ 
sitive to pain in others and intolerant 
of the cheap and blatantly success¬ 
ful. “How can a man spend his life 
selling bad pictures to stupid peo¬ 
ple! ” His sales dropped off until he 
was of no value whatever to the 
gallery. After a month, he calmly 
announced that he was through 
with the art business. 

He became a curate in a Metho¬ 
dist school, to which came students 
from the slums of Victorian Lon¬ 
don. In their homes Vincent first 
saw real destitution; families herded 
into cold, barren rooms, shivering in 
rags, illness staring from their eyes. 

One Sunday he was sent to preach 
at an important church, before.a 
large and critical congregation. 
There, his fervour, his heavy-handed 
power, his penetrating eyes all had 
a tremendous effect. As his listeners 
crowded to shake his hand,* he was 
thinking, if only he could lay this 
triumph at Ursula’s feet, and share 
it with her 1 Tramping through the 
drenching rain he found her house 
all lit up, and carriages standing 
outside. Then Ursula and a tall 
man were framed in the doorway, 
and the crowd surged out, laugh¬ 
ing, throwing rice . . . Vincent 
trudged back in the downpour, 
collected his belongings, and left 
England for ever. 

He soon realized his unfitness for 
a clerical education. Night .and day 


the question racked him: Did he 
want to become a clever gentleman 
clergyman ? What about his ideal of 
personal service to the.poor,, the sick, 
the downtrodden? “I want,” iie 
argued, “to do God’s practical work 
■— now, not five years frotn ■■tmwTT. 
..-.“Vincent, why don’t you -go.,to 
the Borinage?” sa,i.d a. friend. .“It’s 
. a coal region in' Belgium, where-the. 
miners work always in danger from 
gas, explosion, or flood, at wages 
hardly enough to keep body and 
soul together. Their homes are tum¬ 
bledown huts, and most of the year 
their families are shivering with 
cold or fever. These people need 
men like you, Vincent. And the 
Committee on Evangelization will 
give you a formal appointment.” 

Vincent went. And shortly there 
was not a hut in the village where 
he had not brought food and com¬ 
fort, nursed the sick, and prayed 
with the miserable. Around the 
miners’ huts were a few dead trees 
and ash dumps; and over all, the 
tall chimneys spread black smoke 
24 hours a day. The miners were 
small people with hunched-in shoul¬ 
ders and bony limbs: “Blackjaws,” 
they were called, for soap was to 
them an impossible luxury. Until 
they die, the Borains never com¬ 
pletely get the coal dust off their 
faces. By day the village seemed 
deserted: half a mile underground 
was'the labyrinth city in which the 
population spent its waking hours 
ftoxn childho<xl until death. Not one 
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miner . Had ' 'ten ' . francs ".put' away.. 
Often Vincent w.ould give away his 
ownfew francs. ■ 

...When Vincent came back to his 
room one. day5' nearly insane from 
the.: grief and suffering, about him, 
he. looked at. his own. comfortable 
bed, its clean sheets and pillows; he 
surveyed his complete wardrobe. He 
had more food in one meal than the 
miners had in a week. Suddenly he 
felt himself a hypocritical liar and 
coward, preaching the virtues of 
poverty, but living in comfort and 
plenty. He packed ‘up his extra 
clothes to give to the neediest; he 
moved into a shanty wdth no win¬ 
dow, its floor the native earth, and 
swept by icy blasts. Now he was liv¬ 
ing like the miners, eating the same 
food, sleeping in the identical bed. 
He even rubbed coal dust on his 
face, to look like everyone else. At 
last he was one of them, and had 
won the right to bring them the 
Word of God. 

February that year was bitter. Ab¬ 
sorbed in collecting coal, preparing 
hot drinks and medicines, Vincent 
never found time to open his Bible. 
The Word had become a luxury the 
miners could not afford. As the cold 
abated, fever set in to take its place. 
Spending most of his salary on 
others, his vitality sapped by starva¬ 
tion rations, Vincent went round 
with a fever, his eyes two fire holes 
in their sockets; his nerves were 
jumpy, his cheeks hollow—^but his 
chin stuck out as firmly as ever. 

Then came the day when Vincent 


saw black figures scurrying excitedly 
away from the hoist building. '.‘An 
accident!'They’re trapped!” Fright-' 
ened ■ -women and ■' children came 
running, some crying hysterically, 
others staring ahead, wide-eyed. A 
group appeared carrying three chil¬ 
dren wrapped in blankets, terribly 
burned: two girls of about nine and 
a boy of ten. All three were uncon¬ 
scious, the hair and skin burnt off 
every exposed part. Inside a cabin, 
Vincent undressed the first child. 
“Oil, oil, quick, and bandages!” 
The mother brought a little oil, 
then stood staring. “We have 
nothing for a bandage,” she blub¬ 
bered. Vincent grabbed off his coat, 
tore his shirt and undershirt into 
strips, .and bandaged the child from 
head to foot; he did the same with 
the second girl. When he reached 
the boy, he had to cut up his wool¬ 
len drawers for bandages. 

At the mine, volunteer crews 
worked for 12 days without stop¬ 
ping. Since no coal had been 
brought up, no wages had been 
paid, and though now the village 
had not one centime, the miners 
struck. Vincent spent his next 50 
francs on food, but soon there was 
nothing left, and the miners watch¬ 
ed their families starve. 

Just then the Committee on Evan¬ 
gelization, declaring Vincent’s con¬ 
duct “undignified and disgraceful,” 
cut off his salary and forbade him to 
preach. And the mining company 
announced that if the men did not 
return to work at once the mine 
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would be shut down permanently. 
A group came to Vincent: '*What 
shall we do? You are the only man 
wc trust. If you tell us to go back, 
we will. If you tell us to starve, we 
will do that.” Vincent pleaded with 
th-e manager,'but in the end, de¬ 
feated, he had to tell the miners to 
go back. From that moment he felt 
that he could never preach to them 
again. God had turned a deaf ear to ■ 
tlie miners, and Vincent had been 
unable to soften Him. 

He had lost God and had lost 
himself. But months later, some¬ 
thing came to life within Vincent: 
there must be some good in him; : 
he was not altogether a fool and a 
wastrel—some contribution he could ■ 
surely make to the world. But what? 
Sitting at the mine gate, he be- ■ 
gan sketching the miners as they^ 
emerged. That evening as he copied ■ ^ 
his rough studies, he realized that 
he was homesick for the world of 
pictures. 

After that he was busy; again he 
entered the huts—^with paper and 
crayon instead of a Bible. He 
sketched the children playing on 
the floor, the wife bending over the 
stove, or the family at supper. And 
he was happy. Not even serving 
God had brought such sheer ecstasy 
as creative art. Once, when for ii 
days he had not one centime and 
lived off a few borrowed loaves, he , 
did not complain, even to himself. ; 
What was the [hunger of hi^* belly, 
when his spirit was well fed? 


Again months passed, and then 
illness overtook him. He went to bed ; 
despondent,: hollow-cheeked, lever 
in the bottomless pools of his green- 
black eyes. And there his brother 
.Theo, arriving unannounced, found . 
him, Theo, though only 23, was al¬ 
ready, a successful art.dealer in Paris, 
with all the social amenities; Vin¬ 
cent was unwashed and unkempt, 
his coarse, red beard splashed all 
over his face. Theo was stricken ■ 
with horror, for Vincent was to him 
the most important person in the 
world. Now Vincent needed him; 
he must be taken out of this hole, 
put on his feet.,. “Look here, Vin¬ 
cent, if you’ve really found your 
life’s work, let’s form a partnership. 
You supply the work, and I’ll sup¬ 
ply the funds. You can live where 
you like: Paris, Amsterdam, or The 
Hague. I don’t care if it takes you 
years.” 

Hence it was that Vincent settled 
in The Hague as a pupil of Anton 
Mauve, a recognized painter. For 
his 14-francs-a-month “studio” he 
bought a kitchen table, two chairs 
and a blanket; he slept on the floor. 
But models were expensive, and if 
the 100 francs Theo sent each month 
were late, Vincent was sometimes 
left penniless. Was he to be hungry 
all his life? Was there never to be a 
moment of comfort or peace for him 
anywhere? And beside the pain of 
hunger stood always the pain of 
aloneness. Nowhere could he turn 
for companionship, for a friendly 
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.'word.;,One ;niglit.''he.vwas sitting 
in a working-man’s caf^'when the 
waiter spoke roughly to a woman 
at the. next table: “More, wine?” 

“Haven’t a sou/’ she replied. 

¥inc‘eiit turned. “Won’t you have 
a glass with me?” 

She, was not young, not ■ beautiful, 
but faded, with melancholy eyes— 
one over whom life had passed. 
“What do you do?” she asked. 

“Fm a painter.” 

“Oh. That’s a hell of a life too, 
isn’t it? Fm a laundress except when 
Fm not strong enough-— 

“And then?” 

“Then back to the streets. Got to 
earn food for the kids.” 

“How many have you?” 


May 

/‘Five. Fm^ .carrying., another 
now.” ■ She produced' the butt of. a 

cigar and lit it. 

■ They were silent-—talked—and 
again were silent. Finally Vincent 
asked, “Will you let me come with 
you? Fm very much alone.” 

When Vincent awoke next morn' 
ing, not alone, but with a fellow 
creature beside him, the world 
looked more friendly. He was grate¬ 
ful to Christine. 

After a little she came every day 
to pose for him; then, gradually, to 
do his cooking, his washing and 
mending. For it all he gave her a 
franc a day. 

But she was not a good houses 
keeper; she often flew into rages and 
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used the vilest o£ words. Often- both" a mistress—a hag at that! ” And this 
his money and his food ran out a ' in. a letter from his uncle: “Vio- 
week before Theo’s money was due.- cent: Have just heard of your dis- 
: Vincent’s first. order came from graceful conduct. Kindly cancel my 
his uncle, Cornelius ' van Gogh, order for drawings. C. V. G.” ' 
wealthy art dealer. Twelve draw- His whole fate now rested with 
ings, at twO'francS'fifty each! And Theo. Vincent wrote long letters, 
if these turned out well, 12 more— explaining, insisting that he in¬ 
views of Amsterdam! Vincent was tended to marry Christine, begging 
intoxicated with success. Theo not to desert him. In the end, 

In due time he sent off the 12 Theo promised to continue his help, 
drawings, but he had to wait for his Vincent agreeing not to marry until 
30 francs. Meantime disapproval bit he began to earn money, 
him from all sides. “You are forget- Vincent worked with a new peace 
ting that you are a van Gogh. You in his heart. In the Borihage he had 
have been seen in questionable places slaved for God ; here he had a new 
and in the most questionable com- religion : that the figure of a 
pany.” “Well, well, van Gogh, it’s labourer or a bit of sand, sea and 
all over the town that you’ve taken sky were subjects so difficult, yet so 
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.beautiful that he could worthily de¬ 
vote his' life to expressing their 
hidden poetry* The summer went 
well, for he left the house at dawn, 
to be gone until the light failed. But 
when winter forced him to work at 
home, things became difficult. He 
still rose at five to do the housework 
so that Chris'diie would be free to 
pose, but she had different ideas. 
‘Till not a model no more/' she pro¬ 
tested, Then she would flare into 
fits of temper. “That’s all you took 
me in for! So you could save 
money! Fm just a servant to you!” 
Finally he had to hire models, and 
so increased the number of days 
they were without food. 

As winter slipped into spring,, 
Vincent’s circumstances grew 
worse* At last he wrote to Theo that 
,he intended to sever his connexions 
with Christine. The answer was an 
extra loo francs and a strong ap- 
^proval, Christine went with him to 
the station* Then, later, this ndter 
“Dear Theo: I have gone to Arles* 
Put some paintings on the wall so 
diat you won’t forget me. With a 
handshake in thought, Vincent.” 

The colour of the southern 
countryside made Vincent run a 
hand over his bewildered eyes. The 
relentless, profound blue of tlie 
skies, the burning lemon-yellow of 
the sun, the blood-red of the soil, the 
rose of the orchards—how could he 
paint such incredible colourings.? 
But every morning he rose before 
dawn, and every night he returned 



with a finished’ canvas. All his 
years of labour were expressing 
themselves now in a great burst of 
triumphal energy. And somehow, 
each canvas was a glowing, brilliant 
transcription of nature* Of personal 
life, he had none* He was a blind 
painting mechanism, working be¬ 
cause he had to. One thing only 
was his life: the ability to create. 

Though the fierce sun struck him 
blind, he never wore a hat. At night 
his head felt as if encased in a ball 
of fire. The Arlesieiis, seeing him 
dashing about hatless, chin forward, 
his head red as raw, meat, a feverish 
excitement in his eyes, gave him a 
name: “Fou-roux!” “Red-headed 
madman?” said Vincent “Perhaps, 
but what can I do ? ” 

When sleep would not come one 
night, Vincent went into the Maison 
de Tolerance. A girl slid into the 
■ next chair, smiling at him. ^T’m 
•Rachel,” she said. 

■ Vincent saw a plump face, wide, 
vacant blue eyes, and coiled-up 
black hair. “You’re pretty, Rachel.” 

• She smiled, and took his hand. “I 
like the men to like me. That makes 
it nicer, don’t you think?” 

When he was leaving, she kissed 
him on the ear. “Funny little ears,” 
she cried, “just like a puppy’s. Will 
you come to see me every night?” 

“Not every night, Rachel. For 
one thing, I haven’t the money.” 

,, “Then will you giveme your ear ? 

. I’d. like to have it to play with. 
.'Don’t; forget to send it” 

'; 'All that summer he painted like a 
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•Steam' engine,;, iintir :'.he' :was, nearly 
dead with':,work.' But again his 
money ran out, and''for four days 
he lived on ,23 cups of coffee and a 
loaf of bread., Then he found his 
yellow: house, a.nd fell desperately 
in love with.it. A whole .house, with 
red.' tile . floors ; and . .whitewashed 
walls that.xaught the , clean, bright 
sun, and all for 15 francs a month! 
And it was large enough for two 
men: how marvellous it would be 
to have his old artist friend Gau¬ 
guin here! And Theo must always 
come for his holidays 1 

Gauguin arrived, and the meet¬ 
ing was hearty and boisterous, but 
the moment they were settled in the 
house, though they both worked 
like fiends, ffiey began to disagree. 
By day they battled with their flam¬ 
ing palettes, but by night they 
battled with each other’s strident 
egos. They resorted to absinth to 
quieten their nerves, but it only ex¬ 
cited them the more. Glutted with 
sun, colour and absinth, they 
lacerated each other wdth rages more 
and more violent. One night in a 
cafe, Vincent flung his glass at 
Gauguin’s head. Gauguin dodged, 
picked Vincent up, and carried him 
home to bed. 

He was quiet for several days. 
Then after a moody, depressed 
supper, Gauguin left the house 
without speaking. Behind him he 
heard a well-known step, short, 
quick, irregular, and Vincent rushed 
at him, an open razor in his hand. 
Gauguin turned. Vincent stopped, 


glaring, then ran towards the house. 
Gauguin spent the night at the 

hotel. 

' Not long afterwards Vincent,' his 
head bound in thick bandages, 
■climbed the hill to the Maison de 
Tolerance and asked' for Rachel. 
‘.'Oh, it’s you,-Fou-roux! Are you 
coming up with me?” 

“No, but here’s your souvenir.” 

“How nice! What is it?” 

“Open, and you’ll see.” 

She unwrapped the bundle and 
stared in horror at a right ear, drip¬ 
ping blood. She fell down in a dead 
faint on the flagstones. 

When Vincent awoke next day, 
Theo was at his bedside. 

“Theo . , . always . . . when I 
wake up . . . and need you . . . 
you’re by my side.” 

Theo could not speak. 

Within two weeks, Dr. Rey per¬ 
mitted Vincent to paint again, but 
warned him to be careful. Weeks 
passed, and then suddenly one night 
in a cafe, he swept his plate to the 
floor, jumped up, and kicked over 
the table, “You’re trying to poison 
me!” he screamed. 

Two gendarmes came and carried 
him off to the hospital. Shortly after, 
with Theo’s consent, Dr. Rey took 
him to St.-Remy, and the gate of the 
insane asylum closed behind him. 

Later, going over his illnesses, 
Vincent saw that the seizures were 
cyclical, coming every three months. 
And then a registered letter came 
from Theo: “At last! Your Red 




TRANE'S strength has- 
been buiit on the 
ability to handle large 
—or small-“aircondi- ■ 
tioning projects: 
and handle them with . 
skill, speed and 
lasting precision. 

A large range of complex 
TRANE airconditioning 
jobs have been com' 
pleted in India. From 
the Caltex Oil Rehnei^y 
in Vishakhapatnam 
to an LA.F. Parachute 
and Dinghy Store 
“somewhere in India”, 
from Automatic 
Telephone Exchanges 
all over the country to 
the Santa Cruz airport 
in Bombay .. . experts 
have chosen to rely on 
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Vineyard has been sold for 400 answering the voices which were 
francs!.., GongratulationSj old ' boy■!•, ■' .pouring' queer. tales^^'into his, ear„' 
^SoOE; well; be selling, you all -over,■ ' 'The'doctor was ¥inc€nt’s■ sym- 

Turope .: Thatcheque was the ' pathetic friend, and loved paintings, 

^largest::sum^ ¥incent' had ever ■' pos- “Ah, ¥incent,’' he ■ said, one. .day, ■ “if 

:se.ssed at one time. His good fortune' ' onlyT ha.d 'painted, one canvas .like 
made, him well overnight.'.Again he :' this! I cure people’s pain*—but.they' 
..threw;'.liimself into,, work with a , . - die, in the end. 'These sunflowers of 
dumb fury. But, now that he knew .. yours—they, will cure ■ the pain in 
just when his attacks were due, he people’s hearts, bring people joy, for 

would go to bed for a few days, then centuries and centuries. That is why 

be up again and at work. your life is successful—you should 

Two days before the next seizure be a happy man!” 
was due, he went to bed in perfect But Vincent was weary, unspeak- 
liealth.The day arrived, and another ably weary. And his mind was in 

—he still felt completely normal; a constant torment: suppose Theo 
third day passed, and he laughed, lost his job; suppose his own next 

“The doctor was wrong after all. attack left him a raving maniac; 

Fveseen the last of these things. To- suppose . . . 

morrow I shall get to work!” ... One afternoon he took . his 
That night when everyone was easel and canvas and climbed the 
asleep, he climbed out of bed, hill to the yellow cornfield. He 
walked in bare feet down to the coal turned his face upward to the sun. 
cellar, and smeared handfuls of coal He pressed a revolver to his side and 
dust over his face, “You see, now I pulled the trigger. He sank down 
ani one of them. Now I can bring into the rich, pungent loam of the 
the Word of God to the miners!” field, a more resilient earth return- 
At dawn the guards found him ing to the womb of its mother, 
there, whispering chaotic prayers, the end 



A Month of Sundays 


EVERY congregation there’s always at least one misguided individual 
who thinks the life of a clergyman is one of ease and comfort. One such 
parishioner approached our dedicated and hard-working vicar before he 
went on his annual holiday and said, “You certainly have a wonderful 
job. You work one day each week all the year round, and then you take 
a month’s holiday.” 

“Why, I don’t know about that,” replied the vicar. “According to your 
reckoning Fm taking only a four-day holiday.” 

—Contributed by Stanley Wagner 
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By Caftain 

Ronalo Hartley, m-g., 

Deputy Flight Manager^ 

Britmnm Fleets 

British Omrsm Akweiys C&rpm'ittim 


■ ;v,N THE wall of my office at London Airport is a chart showing 
y the whereabouts of all B.O.A.G.’s transatlantic crews. At any 
given timCj some are airborne between London and New York, 
op betw'een North America and the Caribbean resorts. Others will 
be resting betw’-een trips. 

With jet and turbo-prop machines becoming bigger, smoother and 
faster, a pilot’s duties grow progressively more complex. From the 
moment a transatlantic captain reports to the operations office 
before take-off, he is involved—^in checks and conferences with the 
flight planners, the meteorologists and his own crew. Not until he 
has completed the long haul across the world’s busiest flying area 
can he really relax. Then he’s ready for his “slip,” as we call the rest 
period between trips. At “slip” stations round the globe, B.O.A.C. 
crews keep sports gear: in Bermuda we have our own Firefly dinghy, 
and in Honolulu a stock of golf clubs, tennis rackets and surfboards. 

Coming straight off a flight, however, one is physically tired but 
mentally most active. At such times I find The. Reader’s Digest 
invaluable. 

I take a copy with me on most trips. Above all, I enjoy the 
medical and scientific articles. And when the time comes to pick 
up another Britannia for the long flight home, I usually find 
that Fm better informed about the world than I was before I set 
out—thanks to the Digest. ^ 
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Let everyone .sweep, in front of: 
his own ' door, and the whole 
world will be clean. —Goethe 


When Grandma was a girl she 
didn’t do the things girls do^ to¬ 
day. But then grandmas didn’t 
do the things grandmas do today.. 


Kindliness antedates' psychiatry’' 
by hundreds of years; its antiquity: 
should not lessen your opinion of 
its usefulness. 

—Dr. J. Roswell Gallagher 
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This is the greatest paradox: the 
emotions cannot be trusted, yet 
it is they that tell us the greatest 
truths. —Don Herold 




We spared the rod and w'ound 
up with the beat generation. 

—L. j. Wolf 
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It. is harder to conceal ignorance: 
than to acquire knowledge.. . 

—Arnold Glasow 
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it pAys to iriCR6AS6 youR word power 

CBy Wilfked Funk ' J/X ' 

ctJh^ this list of nouns, tick the'word or phrase you believe to be nearest in 
to the key word.,Answers are on page 12 . ■ 


(1) overtiii-e— A: apology. B; tentative ' 

' proposal... C: o.mission... D: obtrusion. 

(2) deteftent (de ter' ent)—A: uncertainty. 
B: obiection. C: restraint of action. D: 
deviation. 

(3) verbiage (vur" bi'ij)—^A: vprdiness. 
B: e.mptiness. C: bta.gg.ing. D: foliage. 

(4) purpo.tt (pur' port)—A: force. B: mean¬ 
ing. C: desired result. D: wish. ^ 

(5) detraction (de trak' shun)—A: act of 
evading by trickery. B: confusion, C: 
fren 2 y. D: slander. 

(6) puerility (pu er il' i ti)—A: childish¬ 
ness. B: strength. C: innocence. D: man- 

' liness. ■ ■ 

(7) . com.posure (ko.ni.p6' zher)—A:- as-, 
sumed attitude. B: literary or musical 

.. work. C: calmness,'D:, restlessness. . 

(8) perspicuity (pur spl ku' i ti)—A: tricki¬ 
ness. B: acute mental vision. C: wit. D: 
clearness of expression. 

(9) appellation (ap e la' shun)—-A: un¬ 
expected sight. B: conferring of an office. 
C; name or title. D: act of making a plea. 

(10) rendition (ren dish' un)—A: state of 
repair. B: artistic interpretation. C: tear¬ 
ing apart. D: state of mind. 

(11) compilation (kom pi la' shun)—A: 


collection of material from various docu-, 
meats or sources. B: repose. C: thought. 
D: accounting. 

(12) abeyance (a ba' ance)—A: obedience.’ 
B: suspension. C: servile humility. D: 

’ lassitude. ■ ^ 

(13) increment (in' kre ment)—A: gradual 
intrusion. B: involvement in guilt. C: 
burial. D: increase. 

(14) odium (o' di um)—A: heaviness. B; 
repulsive smell. C: hatred. D: fear. 

(15) exaction (eg zak' shun)—A: aggra¬ 

vation. B: demand, C: accuracy., D: criti¬ 
cism. i ■ 

(16) concomitant (kon kom' i tant)—A: 
that which accompanies or attends. B: 
agreeable friend. C: contestant. D: col¬ 
laborator. 

(17) symposium (sim po' zi urn)— A: 
meeting hall. B: musical composition. 
C: debate. D: collection of opinions on 
a subject. 

(18) inequity (in ek' wi ti)—A: injustice. 
B: wdekedness. C: weakness.'D: uncer¬ 
tainty. 

(19) impetus (im' pe tus)—A: courage. B: 
impatience. C: driving energy. D: arro¬ 
gance. 

(20) solace (sol' is)—^A: peace. B: conso- 

, lation. C: quiet. D: health. 

' . _ (Noiv turn to page 12) 
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; . if PAYSTO SMCREASE 
YOyE WORD POWER 
to the quiz on page 7 


.|,l.}..oveftiire-—*B: Tentative' proposal;, in- 

: .timatipii of a willingness to, negotiate. 

::' t:e.rim; as^ to make dipioinatic 
.Old.French,from oprir,'''to open/'' 

(2) ;. deterrent'—C: 'Restraint or prevention' 
of action, as by fear of consequences; as, 
a deterrent to aggression. Latin de, '‘from/’ 

*‘to'frighten.” 

(3) verbiage-—-A: Wordiness; unnecessary 
use of words; as, ‘‘His thought was lost 
in vsrbkge.^^ Latin verbiwi^ “word.”* 

(4) purport—B: IMeaning; main idea; as, 
the purport of a speech. Old French p//r- 
porter^ “to extend, convey.” 

(5) detraction—D: Slander; defamation; 
taking away from the good name of an¬ 
other; as, exposed to the detraction of his 
enemies. Latin de^ “from,” and trabere^ 
“to draw.” 

(6) puerility—A: Childishness; silliness; 
immaturity. Latin puerilis. from puer. 

(7) composure—C: Calmness; tranquil¬ 
lity; serenity; as, a look of complete 
(omposme, Vtonch composer^ from mft and 
poser ^ “to place,'rest.” 

■perspicuity-—'Di .Clearness, of - expres¬ 
sion; the quality of being easily under¬ 
stood; as, a literary style noted for its 
perspicuity, Latin perspictms^ “transparent,” 
fro,m perspkm^ “to look through,” 

(9) appellation—C: A name or title. Latin 

appemrCy “to name.” 

(lOj rendition—B: Generally,, an artistic, 
dramatic or musical interpretation; also ' 
the performance itself; as, a rendition of 
Beethoven’s “Ninth SymphonydhFrench 
renire. “to render.” 


^ (11) ■' compilat,ifjii—A: Collectio.!!,' as .in,' 
book form, of iiiaterlal .from various docu- 
' •. ■ ments. or'. sources., Latin copspiiare^ 

" gather together.” 

■ (12) abeyance—B: Suspension; temporary 
suppression; as, to hold in abeyame .'b,'. 
decision , or'.action. Old French, abeance^ 
“.expectatio.n.” 

'(13) mcrement—Dr Increase;: . enkrge- 
ment; additions'; as, an increfmnt .in, pro¬ 
perty values. Latin incremenUmiy from in. 
^‘in,” and crescere, “to grow.” 

(14) odium—C: Hatred; disgust; keen 
dislike; now, usually, the state or fact of 
being hated; as, to bring odium upon a 
person. Latin odium, 

(15) exaction—Demand; requirement; 
as, the exaction of a high duty on imports. 
Latin exigere, “to exact, demand.” 

(16) concomitant—A: That wRich ac¬ 
companies or attends; as, “High prices 
are often the concomitant of a scarcity of 
goods.” Latin concomitariy “to accom¬ 
pany.” 

(17) symposium—D: A published collec¬ 
tion of opinions or comments on a par¬ 
ticular subject; also a conference at which 
a subject is discussed. Greek symposion^ 
“drinking party, feast.” In'ancient Greece 
the symposium follow^ed the dinner a'nd 

: w^aS' characterized by entertainment and 
intellectual conversation. 

(18) inequity—A: Injustice; unfairness; 
as, the occasional inequity^ arising from 
bureaucratic rulings. Latin in-y “not,” 
and aequuSy “equal,” 

(19) impetus—C: Driving energy; mo¬ 
mentum; also, impulse; stimulus. Latin 
impeierey “to rush upon.” 

(20) solace—B: Consolation; comfort in 
grief or trouble. Latin solariy “to con¬ 
sole.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 

20-19 correct.excellent 

18-16 correct...good 

■■'15-14 .correct... ■.... .■ 






UNfTED ARAB REPUBLIC orders ICO more 


another big step in Dieseiization of Egyptian Railways 



This order for another 100 General Motors locomotives ... 45 
Model G16 and 55 Model G12 units . . . will bring the total of 
General Motors Diesel-Electric locomotives on Egyptian Railways 
to 327, 206 built by General Motors, 121 by bur associate loco¬ 
motive builder, Henschel-Werke. 
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Locomotive plants in the U.S.A.and Canada. 

Associate builders in Australia, Belgium, 

Germany, South Africa, Spain and Sweden. 

General Motors Substdiartes, Branches or 
Representation throughout the world, , , 
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Choice of first class Senator Service or Economy class 
on board. Best food, choicest drinks, alert stewards 
and charming hostesses will all add up to make your 
trip the most memorable ever ! 
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By nourishing the roots of the hair 
with RITA your hair grow long, 
soft and shimmering black. The 
medicinal properties at the same 
time, stop hair from falling, rid the scalp 
of dandruff and prevent graying of 
the hair. 

Mix the contents in coconut, 
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regularly. The magic beauty of midnight 
black hair is a certainty for you. Use 
it and recommend it to your friends. 
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A distinguished 
British student of world affairs 
points out some fallacies in the popular approach 
to today's most urgent problem 


Neither Armament 
nor Disarmament 
Will Pre-rent War 


By Emery Reves 


URiNG THE last spectacular 
assembly of the United 
Nations, tlie leaders of 
the world proclaimed 
disarmament to be the paramount 
problem of peace. 

Emery Reves is an authority on inter¬ 
national politics, a Doctor of Political 
Economy (Zurich) and author of the 1947 
best-seller The Anatomy of Peace. Born 
in Hungary in 1904 , Reves took British 
nationality while in his teens. Much of his 
knowledge of world affairs comes from 
his professional work as a literary agent. 
who specializes in handling the writings of 
European statesmen. , , 


Prime Minister Macmillan and 
President Eisenhower were em¬ 
phatic about the urgency of re¬ 
suming disarmament negotiations. 
Khrushchev called it “the problem 
of problems.” And shortly after his 
election President Kennedy said that 
he considered controlled disarma¬ 
ment “a necessity to guarantee 
world peace,” 

In the face of this vast wave of 
opinion, is it permissible, is it pos¬ 
sible, to express a doubt about the 
soundness of this conviction.? 

To one who closely followed, as I 




'20, 


1 HE READER^S DIGEST 


ciici' tJ:iexii.scussiii led to the 

oTcat disarmameiit, conference ' of' 

.:o 

'1932-34,, .the; present ' excitement 
about disarmameiit appears 'Unbear- 
abiv ' monotonous a.iid repetitious. 
Weexpress : surprise when Khru¬ 
shchev proposes immediate and total 
disarmament, and forget that this 
was exactly what Litvinov proposed 
in die name of the Stalin govern¬ 
ment 30 vears ago. We follow with 
utmost attention the American ar¬ 
guments that w^e must first establish 
controls before we disarm, forget¬ 
ting that these were exactly the 
arguments of the French leaders, 
Briand, Herriot and Leon Blum, 30 
years ago. Not one single argu¬ 
ment is being raised today that was 
not discussed earlier. We have in 
fact been spending almost 30 years 
discussing disarmament in innu¬ 
merable, endless conferences—the 
negotiations merely interrupted by 
the Second World War. 

Is there a possibility of arriving at 
a disarmament agreement, and if so, 
will such an agreement bring peace? 
Let us imagine that in the near 
future a treaty is signed according 
to which all further atomic tests will 
be banned, all production of nuclear 
weapons stopped and all the existing 
plutonium and hydrogen bombs de¬ 
stroyed under a system of control as 
effective as can be devised. Suppose 
that such a treaty is signed and rati¬ 
fied by all sovereign nation-states, 
including China, 

Is it imaginable that, given, the 
existing political structure of,this 


Imie: 

world, ^the'military 'leaders respon,- 
::.sible ior the defencemf ■ the United 
States of America' will not suspect 
that, in spite of all treaties and as- 
■ surances, the Russians mav hide in' 
some unde,rground cave in the Urals 
a few nuclear weapons, making it 
imperative for the United States to 
keep secretly some hydrogen bombs 
for self-defence in case of emergen¬ 
cy? And is it possible to imagine 
that the general staff of the Soviet 
Army would not have tlie same feel¬ 
ing towards the U.S.A.? 

These are rhetorical questions, as 
it is obvious that if it were possible 
for one sovereign great power to 
trust the actions of another, there 
would be no need for disarmament 
—simply because there would be no 
need for armaments. 

But let us be incredibly credulous 
and accept the possibility that such 
a treaty of complete nuclear dis¬ 
armament would be honestly carried 
out and that there would not be one 
single nuclear weapon left any¬ 
where, nor the intention to produce 
one. Would even this unlikely 
achievement lead us nearer to peace ? 
Not much imagination is necessary 
to realize tliat in such an event we 
would be exactly where we were in 
1939, or even back in 1914—two not 
very peaceful years. 

During the 1930’s our govern¬ 
ments thought that we could achieve 
peace by reducing the calibre of na¬ 
val guns, by limiting certain heavy 
weapons, prohibiting the bombard¬ 
ment of civilian populations, etc. 
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None of these negotiations led any- 
\\iiere. 

But if a disarmament treaty had 
been signed in 1935, incorporating 
all the aims of the 1932-34 Geneva 
Conference on disarmament, it 
would not have prevented the Sec¬ 
ond World War. It would have 
nierciv reduced the technical condi¬ 
tions of the ■ opening battles to the 
conditions existing in warfare dur¬ 
ing the nineteenth century. 

Thus we can go backward, cen¬ 
tury by century, and realize that no 
matter what weapons we abolish 
and what armaments we prohibit, 
under certain . specific ■ conditions 
there will still be wars, even without, 
artillery, even without gunpowder, 
even without cavalry and without 
arrows. 

As long as we try to maintain 
peace between sovereign powder 
groups, we have to apply the old 
diplomatic formula of the balance of 
power. 

The peculiarity of this prin¬ 
ciple is that it can maintain peace 
only during periods when power is 
not in balance. As soon as there is 
power balance, conflict breaks out. 
During the phase of history when 
the power relationship is more or 
less in balance, we try to prevent 
w^ar by disarmament. And during 
that phase when power is not in bal¬ 
ance, we try to maintain peace by 
superior armament, by what we call 
today the “deterrent.” 

This is a highly misused and mis¬ 
understood term. Between 1945 and 


1949-our statesmen .said that.peace, 
was being safeguarded by the deter¬ 
rent of the American atomic bomb.... 
Unfortunately, to the Russians the 
American ■ atom bomb did not ap¬ 
pear as' a deterrent but as an' incen¬ 
tive, which forced them to multiply 
their efforts to produce the same 
weapon and even to surpass their 
rival in the existing power relation¬ 
ship. 

Similarly, when the Russians pro¬ 
duced their long-range rocket and 
shot a satellite into space, they called 
it a deterrent to American aggres¬ 
sion. But to the Americans, the 
Russian rocket appeared as an in¬ 
centive, wdiich stimulated them to 
redouble their efforts to produce 
bigger and longer-range rockets. 

If we want to attempt to discuss 
seriously the problem of peace in 
this dangerous age of nuclear fission 
and fusion, we must realize that our 
thinking and our action are threat¬ 
ened by two fallacies. 

The first fallacy is that we can 
secure peace by armament. 

And the second fallacy is that we 
can secure peace by disarmament. 

Endless historical evidence proves 
the incontrovertible fact that peace 
is not a technical problem, not a 
military problem, but an essentially 
political and social problem. 

Within a given political structure, 
no weapon represents danger. The 
people of New York are not afraid 
of the nuclear weapons manufac¬ 
tured in Tennessee or the rockets 
launched in Florida. But the people 
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of'' the:lihraine are, frii^Etened' of: 


■ them'.. And : the,,' people ■ of';. the 
' Ukraine are aot,afraid of the hydro¬ 
gen,, bombs .and .the .rockets manu¬ 
factured and launched in Central 
Siberia, but the people ^ of New 
York are. 

Peace between conflicting groups 
of men was .never possible, and wars 
succeeded one another until some 
sovereign power was set up oper and 
dhope the clashing social units, in¬ 
tegrating the warring units into a 
higher sovereignty. 

Once this is realized, the futility 
of the passionate debates about 
armament and disarmament will be 
apparent to all. 

If human society were organized 
so that relations between units were 
regulated by democratically con¬ 
trolled law, then modern technology 
could go ahead and produce the 
most devastating weapons,and there, 
would be no war. But if we allow 
sovereign rights to reside in the sep¬ 
arate units and groups without reg¬ 
ulating their relations by law, then 
we can prohibit every weapon, even 
a penknife, and people will beat out 
one another’s brains with clubs. 

Most practical politicians will 
smile at this time and say that any 
integration of the sovereign nation¬ 
states in a higher legal order is 
Utopia. 

This is a debatable assertion. But 
there can be no question that the 
ideal of disarmament between the 
highly industrialized sovereign 


■ nation-states,.of '.the . twentieth,,ceii-' 
. tury,,.with.or witho'iit'controls, is the' 
Utopia of Utopias. , ^ ■ 

’ The problem is political. >W,hether 
it can be solved before a.nother major 
catastrophe, .given' our nationalistic 
taboos and .fears, it is impossible to 
tell. But our'.leaders .should .at least 
try to think about. and, discuss the. 
fundamental problem that matters 
and not waste time in continuing 
stubbornly to discuss details and 
technicalities which cannot be solved 
and which, even if they could be 
solved, would not advance us one 
step towards peace. 

It seemS’ obvious that globe-trot¬ 
ting diplomacy—an interminable 
chain of meetings before the eyes 
and ears of journalists, microphones 
and cameras—can produce no re¬ 
sult other than the reinforcement of 
antagonistic national positions. Let 
us try to organize a few months of 
quiet! No conferences, no speeches. 
Just a few months. With no travel¬ 
ling, no broadcasting, no propagan¬ 
da, our leaders might find a little 
time to reflect in privacy. 

Meanwhile the Press, radio, tele¬ 
vision and films, now used to propa¬ 
gate alliances, non-aggression pacts 
and a number of other treaty ar¬ 
rangements which in our time and 
age are thoroughly outdated, should 
be used to clarify the real issue— 
which is peace, and not disarma¬ 
ment. A radical change in public 
opinion is always the first condition 
for a change in institutions. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


J’jcRie Ken 'iiedy: 

First Lady of America 



FEEL AS though I have just .Born to wealth and high social 
turned into a piece of public position, she has beauty, a swift in- 
, property,” Jacqueline Kennedy telligence and rarefied cultural in- 
said recently. “It’s really frightening terests. 

to lose your anonymity at 31.” As Jack Kennedy’s wife she has 

Jackie Kennedy, one of the lived for years in the public gaze 
youngest first ladies in U.S. history, and should be well accustomed to 
by every outward standard would , the limelight. But in fact she shrinks 
seem perfectly suited to the part, from it. Her struggle to maintain 
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her own separate identity has been 
iifeioiig, ■ 

Jacqueline Bouvier’s birthj on July 
aSj 1929, was duly recorded in 
Manhattan society columns. The 
Bouviers were rich^ RepublicaUj 
Catholic, socially impeccable and, in 
their own fashion, fully as over- 
whelming as the Kennedvs of Mas- 
sachusetts. Twenty-four of Jackie’s 
ancestors came over from France to 
fight in the American Revolution. 
All went back; but young Michel 
Boiivier, inspired by their tales of 
the frontier, came to Philadelphia in 
1814 and became a prosperous im¬ 
porter. The Bouviers have been 
prominent in America ever since. 

From birth to young womanhood, 
Jackie and her younger sister Lee, 
(now married to Prince Stanislas'-; 
Radziwill, Polish nobleman turned 
London businessman) lived accord¬ 
ing to an undeviating social pat¬ 
tern., Winters were spent in a Park'' 
Avenue flat. The languid summers \ 
were whiled away in ^ East Hamp--' 
ton, Long Island. At six Jackie had 
her own pony, by 12 she was riding 
in horse shows. Her love of horses 
is abiding. 

In 1940 her parents were divorced, 
and two years later her mother ‘ 
married Hugh Auchincloss, a 
wealthy Washington stockbroker. 
For Jackie the locale changed after 
the divorce, but the routine was 
much the same: an exclusive girls’ 
school in Washington, gilded sum¬ 
mers at the 75-acre waterfront Auch¬ 
incloss estate in Newport, Rhode 


Island. If anything, her life was 
more mutedly elegant than" before. 

. \¥hile the Kennedys, were harangu¬ 
ing one another over political ques¬ 
tions at their . Hyannisport table, 
dinner at the Auchincloss chateau 
in Virginia was often conducted, in 
French. 

■ Restive Sclioolgir!.In 1944 Jackie 
was sent off to Miss Porter’s School 
in Farmington, Connecticut—ac¬ 
companied by Danseuse, her mare. 
One summer she made the Grand 
Tour of Europe with three other 
girls, a chaperone and a drip-dry 
wardrobe. (“We would spend all 
night washing.”) She had a keen, 
retentive mind and effortlessly 
Stayed in the top tier of her classes. 

At 18, Jacqueline Boiivier was 
presented to society in a glittering 
affair at Newport’s Clambake Club. 
Society columnist Cholly Knicker¬ 
bocker called her the most glamor¬ 
ous deb of the year, “a regal 
debutante who has classic features 
and the daintiness of Dresden porce¬ 
lain.” He added, “Her family is 
strictly Old Guard.” 

But Jackie was vaguely, restively 
dissatisfied. She recalls, “iN'ewport— 
I knew I didn’t want the rest of my 
life to be there. But I didn’t know 
what I wanted.” 

Then, in 1950, after two years at 
Vassar, she went to Paris for a year’s 
study at the Sorbonne. It was an ex¬ 
perience that has shaped all her 
tastes, and her letters of the time 
bubble with excitement: “I lead two 
. lives—flying to the Sorbonne in a 
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lovely quiet grey rainy world-~~or 
putting on a fur coat and being 
swanky at the Ritz Bar! I really like 
the first part best.” 

One Vote for Jack . Returning to 
the United States, Jackie completed 
her studies at George'' Washington' 
University. She had matured. Says 
Gharles Bartlett, .Washington cor- 
respondent 'for the Chattanooga 
Times, a,iid an old. friend, ‘'She was 
' no longer the round little girl who 
.lived , next door.' She ,'was more 
exotic: She had become gayer and 
livelier.”., ■ 

It was at a dinner in Bartlett's 
home in 1951 that Jacqueline Bou- 
vier met the handsome, rich and 
highly eligible yoiing, Democratic 
representative from Massachusetts. 
Legend claims that Jack Kennedy 
“leaned across the asparagus and 
asked for a date.” Jackie denies the 
story; asparagus, she says, was not 
on the menu. But, she admits, “it 
was more than just meeting some¬ 
one. It started the wheels turning.” 

Jack, involved in his campaign to 
win a place in the Senate, spent most 
of his time in Massachusetts. “He’d 
call me from some oyster bar up 
there, with a great clinking of coins, 
to ask me out to the movies the fol¬ 
lowing Wednesday in Washing¬ 
ton.” 

Meanwhile, Jackie had gone to 
work for the Washington Times- 
Herald for 42 % dollars a week as an 
enquiring photographer. Jackie had 
her difficulties with the job (“I 
always forgot to pull out the slide”), 


but she ended her venture into jour¬ 
nalism with a,flourish, covering,the, 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth.'. ■ 

Then, fresh from his senatorial, 
triumph, Jack Kennedy returned to 
Washington and renewed, his court¬ 
ship with increased ardour. For .six 
months Jack campaigned relent¬ 
lessly for Jackie’s vote, in and out of 
Georgetowm dinner parties, Wash¬ 
ington art theatres and cinemas, up 
and down the Atlantic littoral from 
Palm Beach to Cape Cod. In Sep¬ 
tember 1953 they were married—in 
a Newport extravaganza that moved 
society columnists to transports of 
joy. There were 700 guests at the 
nuptial Mass and 900 at the recep¬ 
tion. 

After cutting the wedding cake, 
Jackie acknowledged the toasts 
gracefully, then noted that her 
mother had always told her to judge 
a man by his correspondence. With 
quiet humour, she held up a post¬ 
card from Bermuda. On the back 
was scrawled: “Wish you were 
here. Cheers. Jack.” 

“This,” said Jackie, “is my entire 
correspondence from Jack.” 

Forty for Lunch. Life with Jack 
was not all rose petals. “It was like 
being married to a whirlwind. Life 
was so disorganized.” She coped 
with problems that would have sent 
the average bride sprinting home to 
mother: “One morning the first 
year, Jack said to me, 'What food 
are you planning for the 40 guests 
we are having for luncheon?’ No 
one had told me anything about it. 
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It was II a.m.^ the guests were'ex- 
' pec ted at oned’ ' 

Aloncr with the unforeseeable mis- 
I' v fortunes-—Jack’s near-fatal illnessj- 
Jackie’s two miscarriages—the Ken- 
nedys had some basic areas of 
:',iiiGompatibiiityj and both were de- 
..termined individuals with emphatic 
tastes. 

. ' : Her arty, friends' bored' him (on 
one occasion, when the lively arts 
dominated the dinner conversation, 
Jack simply left the table). The 
Senator thrived on large crowds; his 
lady preferred intimate groups of 
close friends. Jack read American 
history; Jackie wolfed down four or 
five novels a week, ranging from 
' Colette to Kerouac. 

“I was alone almost every week¬ 
end while Jack travelled the 
country making speeches,” says 
Jackie. 

Way .'ft Should. Some¬ 
time before their third anniver¬ 
sary, Jack and Jackie Kennedy 
had a searching reappraisal of their 
|, problems. 

Thereafter, Jack learned to like 
cheese and fruit for dessert. Jackie 
studied American history, took up 
golf and water ski-ing. Under his 
wife’s supervision Jack became a 
fastidious dresser and even went 
to art galleries with her. At din¬ 
ner parties, conversation ranged 
from the humanities at Jackie’s end 
of the table to politics at Jack’s. 
”The men do talk most of the 
time,” says Jackie. “But that’s the 
way it should be.” 


fune^ 

In the ' larger bear hug of the 
Kennedy' family,. Jackie, flatly re¬ 
fused, to be smothered,. After, break¬ 
ing an ankle at touch football, she 
withdrew from the family ■ scrim¬ 
mages. She would not attend, all the 
nightiy family dinners at Hyannis- 
port, where a , dozen or more argu¬ 
mentative Kennedy's were always in 
attendance. (“Once a week is .great. 
Not every, night.”) The proof that 
she had won,her independence was, 
evident on a recent cruise aboard 
Jack’s sloop Victura; Jack and the 
Radziwills sat with her in the stern, 
while she passed round oeujs en 
gelee and vin rose from her hamper; 
and her Kennedy in-law^s sprawled 
in the bow and lunched on peanut- 
butter sandwiches and Coca Cola 
from a picnic basket. 

The Kennedy clan soon stood in 
awe of her because she stood up for 
her owm tastes. 

“They seem proud of the things 
I do differently. The very things you 
■ think . would ' alienate them bring 
you closer to them.”' 

■■ Jackie is dedicated to her childre.n, 
spends,much ,of her day '.playing 
with and reading to , three-year-old 
Caroline. And towards her husband 
she is protective. 

When his political activities be- 
ga.n to mount, she worried .“because, 
he, never would eat lunch, and kept 
getting thinner.” 

One day .her,, butler turned/,iip in 
Jack’s office with a hamper,' expertly 
laid out a gleaming white cloth on 
his desk, then served a savoury 
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lunch. Impressed. Jack began to 
invite friends in for lunch, and the 
daiiy hamper load grew to, six por-; 
tions served on Sevres china. 

New Frontier. Shrinking instinc-', 
tiveiy from the hail-fellow iiabits of 
politicans, Jackie had a hard time 
adapting herself to her husband’s 
profession. But nowadays she says,, 
'^‘PoiitiGS is in my blood;' if he 
changed I would miss, it. It’s the 
most exciting life I know.” ■ 

Her biggest battle during the 
Presidential campaign was touched 
off when Women's Wear Daily re¬ 
ported that she and her mother-in- 
law spend 30,000 dollars a year on 
French clothes. Jackie retorted that 
she could not possibly spend that 
much ‘‘even if I wore sable under¬ 
wear.” 

As First Lady, she has vowed to 
buy only American clothes and will 
resort to Mother Hubbards if it will 
save Jack from embarrassment. Cer¬ 
tainly, whether she wants to or not, 
she will influence taste and style. 

Jackie takes no part in her hus¬ 
band’s political planning. Her role 
is mostly visual. On the platform 
she provides decor, and sometimes 
delivers graceful speeches to ethnic 
groups in French, Spanish or Italian. 
Once, when Jack lost some notes 
from Tennyson's Ulysses that he 


wanted for a speech, Jackie oblig¬ 
ingly quoted excerpts from memory. 

Preparing for her new role, Jackie 
read every available book' on. the 
White House, acquiring a coiiiiois- 
' seur’s knowledge of the place, (The 
shortcomings of the household bud¬ 
get astounded her: Tit’s stony 
broke,, this White House.”) .Under 
her, direction the old mansion will 
■■change in subtle ways: the elephan-. 
tine official functions will be held to 
an irreducible minimum. The din¬ 
ners will be more intimate, the 
menus more French. The guests 
will be artists, writers and professors 
joining the politicians and diplo¬ 
mats. 

Sometimes Jackie shows signs of 
panic at the prospect of her own 
new frontier. But then she considers 
the alternative to the White House 
—^if Jack had lost the election, 
‘‘How could you fill his life? He’d 
have been round the world three 
times and written three books. But 
it wouldn’t be the same. 

“Happiness is not where you 
think you find it. I’m determined 
not to worry. So many people 
poison every day worrying about the 
next. I’ve learnt a lot from Jack,” 
And Jack Kennedy, the President, 
has plainly learnt a dot from his 
wife, the First Lady of America. 


Cover Girls 

Rio de Janeiro, union chorus girls demanding higher wage scales 
from theatre owners got nowhere until they threatened to appear on stage 
fully clothed. Within six hours.after the,.,threat, a new contract was signed. 
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For kvo centuries this South Pacific , 
‘ island has exercised a magical poioer over 
the minds of fuen—and this is lohy 


By , James' Ramsey Ullman 


O NLY 'IN ;Tahiti. I, began : us.' Along the qmi sped a motor 

thiiikiiig this at the' -very. ' scooter carrying 'a maiij a woman, 'a 
moment of my arrival. As.. baby and a live pig. And on the kerb, 
my boat pulled into dock, a, group; near-by .sat a, "classicaily.,,ragged and. 
of French-shouting Chinese water-" - whiskered, tramp, hdiding agold- 
skiers sported in the lagoon around-' capped bottle of.,champagne. 
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ONLY IN TAHITI , . . 



The very name Tahiti has become synonymous with Romance and Escape 


Then came my first evening and vahine, or native girlj with golden 

dinner at the roof-top restaurant of skin, waist-length black hair, and a 

Papeete’s Grand Hotel, where I yellow hibiscus behind each ear. 

gorged on the bounties of la cuisine As I dawdled over coffee and 
franpaise: pate, lobster, artichoke, cognac she sat down beside me, in- 
Camembert, Chablis—the works, troduced herself as Louise, and 
Everything was served by a Tahitian . enquired if I had enjoyed my meal. 
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:!■ iiad indeeds I'assured'her.'. . And' 
•now that it m^as over,'what were my ' 
■'plans'for the evening?''Well-“er—" 
they were\a'bit vague. In fact, I had 
no, plans.\ .'.“So we go dancing 
.at'.Quinn's/’' said Louise. 

And~presto'“—we were dancing 
at, Quinn’s. ■ ■ 

I am not, to'fee sure, the first nor 
the 10,000th traveller to say, “Only 
in Tahiti...” Almost two centuries 
ago, its first European discoverers, 
Wallis and Bougainville and Cook, 
landed, looked about and were 
never quite the same for the expert 
ence. Through all the years since, 
it has been the dream island of the 
Western world, the one out of all 
the thousands in the South Pacific 
with a special magical power over 
the minds of men. 

The list of its bemused pilgrims 
has been long and varied. Writers 
have swarmed to it: among them, 
Melville and Stevenson, Pierre Loti, 
Rupert Brooke and Jack London. 
And so, too, have painters, among 
them — tow^eringiy Gauguin. 
There have been tycoons with their 
yachts, playboys with their neu¬ 
roses, film stars with their mistress¬ 
es, rebel youngsters and sated grey¬ 
beards, romantics and escapists, 
from every corner of the earth— 
until the very name Tahiti has be¬ 
come synonymous all over the 
world with Romance and Escape. 

So much so, indeed, that the gov¬ 
erning French have in recent years 
imposed firm controls. The length 
of an outsider’s stay is now strictly 


limited, and to be admitted at all 
.he 'must either possess a return 
ticket or have posted a bond cover¬ 
ing its cost. 'Only in ■ very. special 
circumstances can he buy property, 
take a job or go into ..business. 

'The land mass .of Tahiti consists 
of two rugged, long-.extinct volcanic 
■cones, joined by a'narrow isthmus 
to form a figure eight. The larger 
loop is Tahiti'...proper, the smaller 
the peninsula of Taiarapu, or Little 
Tahiti, and together they comprise 
an area of some 400 square miles. 
The total population is well over 
30,000, of whom about half live in 
the only town—Papeete, on the 
north-west shore of Big Tahiti. The 
rest are scattered along the belt of 
level coast land that encircles the 
island. The interior is deserted: an 
almost trackless wilderness of peaks 
and valleys, crags, gorges and 
plunging waterfalls, all deeply, fes¬ 
tooned with lush tropical growth. A 
'.trip.across it is rugged going. The 
highest point, Mount Orohena 
.(7,339. .feet), was not climbed until 
1953—the year Everest was first 
climbed. 

A circuit of the island, along its 
90 miles of twisting but surprisingly 
good coastal road, is a journey 
through a tropical Land of Oz. 
Palm trees, of course, are every¬ 
where and, among them, mango 
and breadfruit, avocado and panda- 
nus, banana and casuarina in prod¬ 
igal profusion. For a while, as you 
move on, the scent of vanilla fills 
the air; then the scent of copra; 
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■hen, more enduringly, the scent o. 
lowers. And always in _your eyes 
■here is the brilliance of the Wos- 
joms: hibiscus, bougainvillaea, 

frangipani, gardenia. ■ , . 

Almost every Pacific island is as 
lavish in beauty, but the life ot 
Tahiti is its very own. \ ou feel it in 
the country villages of bainboo and 
thatch (or' plank and tin), where 
the roosters can hardly be heard 
over the thump of guitars and the 
click of billiard balls; in the rickety 
buses, jam-packed with brown 
bodies, smiling faces, squealing pigs 
and flapping fowls; in the girls in 


shorts and sun-tops, whizzing past 
on motor bikes and scooters,^ with 
hair streaming behind them; in the 
multiplication of bikes and scoot¬ 
ers, buses and trucks, Jaguars and 
jalopies, until, as you amiroach 
Papeete, you are in a traffic jam 
worthy of Paris itself. 

Papeete is Tahiti’s heart and 
centre, the focus of its present, the 
key to its future. Other island 
capitals are quiet, rather dull tropic¬ 
al towns, drowsing the days away in 
sun or rain. But Papeete hums and 
throbs with animation. Certainly its 
waterfront is one of the sights of the 
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world: in the harbour, liners and 
freighters—not to mention, schoon-. 
ers and yachts, ferries and fishing 
boats—tie up directly along the 
main street of the town. On the in¬ 
land side of the qimis are the mer¬ 
cantile houses, the major stores, 
shipping and tourist offices.'-cafes 
and restaurants, all of which seem 
to be crowded all the time. And be¬ 
hind them the smaller shops, almost 
100 per cent Chinese, fan out in con¬ 
fused array along the zigzagging 
back streets. 

Other South Pacific centres fold 
up completely at nightfall, but not 
Papeete. The lights go on. The 
music starts. The swarm of bikes 
grows thicker. Every night is Satur¬ 
day night with all the stops out. 

I think that, of all the world’s 
people, the Tahitian is the prime 
apostle of the Good Time, and his 
dedication to its pursuit is some¬ 
thing awesome to see. When he sits 
down to a feast, it is with a gusto 
and capacity that would put a 
Roman emperor to shame. When he 
drinks, it’s bottoms up —and not just 
for the glass but for the bottle. Give 
him a guitar and he will strum and 
sing until its strings break; start 
him dancing and he may or may 
not stop for a late breakfast. 

Work of the slogging day-in-day- 
out variety is left almost wholly to 
the Chinese, who were brought to 
the island a century ago as planta¬ 
tion' labourers and have—at a hand¬ 
some profit—kept the wheels turn¬ 
ing ever since. The Tahitian is not 
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interested in profit. When lie w^orks, 
it iS' at something - that he enjoys: 
fishing, for instance, or building a 
house or canoe, or sailing a ship or 
driving a nice big-noisy truck.. 

One of the reasons ..for the Tahi¬ 
tians’ happiness is the accident of 
■history that gave their, island ' to 
'France.' For - the French are con¬ 
cerned with -making money, with 
international .prestige a'nd' holding 
together their shreds of empire. 
They are not concerned with private 
lives; with who drinks what, or 
what time you go to bed at night, 
or where. And these—not the ploys 
and gambits of world politics—are 
what matter on the island. 

Most important of all, there is no 
colour bar. There has been so much 
inter-breeding between native and 
French, native and Chinese, native 
and almost every other nationality, 
that it is hard to determine who is 
a Tahitian and who isn’t. Social 
. equality isabsolute. Your'taxi driver 
of today may well be you.r host at a 
party tomorrow. 

Of such things is the mood of the 
island compounded. It adds up to 
a world of marvellous charm and 
fascination, but not quite to para¬ 
dise. 

For Tahiti, however “special,” 
is still part of a world in which a 
price must be paid for everything. 

Strictly nonparadisaical, for in¬ 
stance, are its sloppiness and de¬ 
crepitude; its rats and roaches, and 
streets carpeted with squashed man¬ 
goes. And anyone confronted with 
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an fortunate necessity of ''get- 
1:114 something done*’ will feel him¬ 
self a let farther from heaven than 
frern its opposite. The moment you 
leave the lagooEi or put down the 
nuitir the frustrations set in. One 
morning, I spent four solid hours 
iTuiking two Dhons callsj sending a 
caMc and cashing a cheque at the 
bank. 

For the Tahitian there are other 
and more serious problems: pre- 
eminently, disease. The old island 
curse of filariasis (forerunner of 
■elephantiasis)' has by now been 
brought pretty well under control. 
But tuberculosis is rampant, as is 
venereal disease. And, with the sale 
of liquor virtually uncontrolled, 
there is widespread drunkenness-. 

So much has been written about 
the Tahitian vahtne that I hesitate, 
to add the two cents .of a recent 
arrival. But a portrait of .the island 
that failed to take note of her would 
be like one of, say, Detroit without 
the automobile, 

■ Physically, the women vary great- 
.ly; for the .pure Polynesian is today 
a .rare bird on the island and, as 
.likely as not, the so-called TahL 
tienne w/iii have inherited a. differ¬ 
ent racial strain from each of her 
four g.randparents. Those who. are 
of preponderantly native blood are 
likel}' to run to heft and girth, to 
a rather forbidding degree. But 
those of mixed ancestry—called 
deniis — are usually far more deli¬ 
cate of frame and .feature; ,and 
the half-Tahitian half-Chinese, in 


particular, are often (and 1 make 
the statement categoricaily),as. beau¬ 
tiful as women can be. But' fat or , 
thin,- however, .beautiful or only 
middling, all have a quality o-r style. 
Whether in a Dior replica, a pareu 
wuth garlands, or in blue jeans and 
her boy friend’s sports shirt, I never 
once saw a vahine I -would; call a 
frump. 

As for their well-known “avail¬ 
ability,” the answer is that it’s as re¬ 
ported. But while the newcomer 
may be prepared for this, he will 
probably be surprised by the sweet¬ 
ness and gentility that go with it. 
In our Western world, society and 
Church, economics and romance 
have combined to make sex a 
fearfully complex affair; but to 
the Polynesian it is no more com¬ 
plex than breathing, eating, sleep¬ 
ing or any other normal function 
of life. 

Work in Tahiti is not illegal, but 
it is considered a most peculiar way 
of spending one’s time. When I an¬ 
nounced that I had come to w^ork— 
to write—Tahitians banded together 
to “protect me from such folly. 

For instance, on a certain morn¬ 
ing in my hotel bungalow, with the 
sun bright, the blue-green lagoon 
agleam, .1 am trying hard to look 
not at them but at the blank sheet of 
paper in my typewriter. The phone 
rings. “Tennis?” “Well—er—no, 
thanks a lot, but ...” The phone 
rings. “How about lunch? Just a 
few of US-— about 20. Rum punch, 
pin rouge and . . . Oh. Oh, I see. 







AilmlraMe. Welij tomorrowVtheii/\.considerateiy , :; turns ,/; ;.■ ^^^ tiie 

' ^ And^ typewriter. ■": volume. Then she grabs hold of me 

Click,., dick; perhaps tea 'dicks., a'nd, for another,.,te,a: minutes, to 
Th:e,a from , the .hotel .lounge, loo more dulcet drumming, we 'prac- 
yards ,,distant,' a blast of Tahitian tise the hula togetlier. ;■ . 
drums comes from the radio. I walk. Whew, that’s over. Back to the. 
.over.c.. ■ bungalow.. My amie Louise, .from 

...There k no one around but. the Grand Hotel, arrives—unexpect- 
Marie,' the . receptionist, and Marie edly—to announce that we’re going 

is practising the hula. I point to the on a picnic. I have typed three 
loudspeaker, hold my ears, and she words: '‘Only in Tahiti . . /' 

y'd:''■ ■ ■ 

Uplift 

It was 9 a.m. on a gloomy Monday, and the lift was crowded with 
businessmen. As it started up, the lift man began humming a tune and 
dancing a little jig. 

“You seem to be happy today,” said one passenger glumly. 

“Yes, sir!” was the reply. “I ain’t never lived this day before.” 

—Contributed by Philip Humphrey 

A WOMAN was greatly annoyed because her husband obviously enjoyed 
being crowded next to a pretty blonde in the lift. Suddenly the blonde 
turned round, slapped him and said, “That will teach you to pinch girls 1” 

As the couple got off the lift the man said to his wife, “But I didn’t 
pinch her.” 

“I know,” said his wife. “/ did.” ' ^-Contributed by Jean Lehman 

^ t 

Irish Blarney 

An oli>-fashioned Irish nationalist orator was in the habit of starting 
his addresses as follows: “My friends, it’s a matter of great pride that 
in all my years of service to Old Ireland I’ve never uttered one unkind, 
uncharitable word, not even about Britons and Orangemen—tyrants and 
reactionaries though they be.” — t . f . 

Some years ago a group of Irish Americans were invited to march in a 
civic parade, and the question was raised as to whether they should 
march under the Union Jack or the Irish flag. It was finally settled by 
one vociferous member. “Let there be no bigotry in this matter,” he said 
firmly. “Wc’il march under the Irish flag or we’il not march at ali.’^ 

—Contributed by Florence Donahue 





Recent research into this embarrassing speech disorder 
points to its caiise^ its prevention and perhaps its cure 


By Wendell Johnson 


^ ioHNNY Blake'* was not 
Jj i quite three years old when 

. ... his father happened to 

meet the family doctor on the way 
to work one morning, and said that 
Johnny was beginning to stutter. 
The child would repeat a sound or 
a word in talking, and his father, 
assuming this was a new and omin¬ 
ous development, determined to do 
something about it. With only the 
word ''stuttering'’ to go on, the doc¬ 
tor suggested that Johnny should 
take a deep breath before starting to 
sfieak. Johnny did his best, but with¬ 
in 48 hours the deep breath had 
became a pronounced gasping—and 
johnny was nearly speechless. 

Fortunately for Johnny, he was 

* Not his real name. 


brought to the Speech Clinic at the 
University of Iowa soon afterwards, 
so that my associates and I were 
able to help him. 

This we did by reassuring his 
parents and giving them some in¬ 
formation about the realities of 
childhood speech. In due time the 
parents’ feeling about Johnny’s 
speech returned to normal—and 
then so did Johnny’s speech! 

My interest in the problem called 
stuttering began as a spirited exer¬ 
cise of curiosity: to find out about 
and cure my own stuttering. When 
we started our studies at the Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa in 1934? no thorough 
scientific research into the begin¬ 
nings of this speech difficulty had 
ever been made. Yet hundreds of 
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Excerpts from ‘'Stuttering and What You Cem Do About It,” (g) 1961 by the University 
of Minnesota and published in Britain by Oxford University Press 
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thousands of people suffer from its 
tensions and embarrassments. The 
results of our studies now indicate, 
we believe, that the onset of stutter¬ 
ing is an avoidable accident, and 
that it becomes a problem for a child 
only after someone, else decides it is 
a problem. The implications are 
meaningful not only to parents and 
teachers but also to people who have 
stuttered ail their lives. 

: True, stuttering sometimes seems- 
to run in fam.ilies—but this, we 
learned, appears to be a matter of 
tradition rather than genes. In 1939 
one of my students held classes for 
adult stutterers in an Iowa town. In 
one class six people came from the 
same family group. In each of four 
previous generations of this family 
there had been stutterers, and in this 
generation eight out of 24 children 
were or had been afflicted. The fam¬ 
ily was convinced that the handicap 
was hereditary. 

Besides the speech-correction 
class, some members of the family 
attended our speech clinic for con¬ 
ferences. What they learned evi¬ 
dently influenced their thinking, 
because we recently discovered that 
in the sixth generation, of 44 chil¬ 
dren, not one is a stutterer. Why? 
The stuttering mother of two of 
these normally speaking children 
explained, “Because we aren’t 

Dr. Wen'dell Johnson, author o£ several 
books on stuttering, is professor of speech 
pathology and psychology at the University 
of Iowa's centre of speech pathology. 
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saying to our children what we 
were told when we were little.’’ 

To discover how’' stuttering starts 
and how to prevent and treat it, m^e 
have, over the years, conducted 
three studies, involving' some 500 
children and 1,000 parents. Our. re¬ 
search team began with new stut¬ 
terers who, with their parents, were 
given intensive interviews. As a con¬ 
trol we paired each stuttering child 
with a non-stutterer of the same age, 
sex and level of intelligence. 

We found that the two groups 
were in no w^ay different so far as 
physical development or health was 
concerned. None of them had suf¬ 
fered any serious birth injuries; the 
average ages at which the children 
crawled, stood up, walked, dressed 
themselves and said their first words 
were essentially the same. Nor did 
there seem to be any relationship be¬ 
tween the right- or left-handedness 
and the speech of these children. 
The groups showed equal ability to 
perform rhythmical movements of 
the: lips, tongue, jaw and breathing 
muscles. 

But in interviewing the parents 
we were frankly puzzled. When 
they described the speech difficulties 
which led them to believe that their 
children were stuttering—usually 
this had occurred when the children 
were between and 3^4—they 
did not describe the tense, over-hesi¬ 
tant and emotional speech that we 
customarily call stuttering: they 
simply said that their children re¬ 
peated sounds, words or phrases. 





96 / , 'THERMOS NO NEED 

\Yc therefore; set out to. discover 
how often nonnai children speak in 
this repetitive way. Prom studies of 
two- to five-year-olds-we found that 
the average child repeats the first 
syllable of .words, or whole words, 
or phrases, about 50 times in every 
1,000 words, 

I remember a three-year-old boy 
talking about something'he had seen 
that day. He explained that/ht was 
1.1 h. well uh um ah so high and uh er 
lih uh so long and it was uh uh .,.' 
What he had seen was a hobby 
horse, something .he had never en¬ 
countered before. As soon as he was 
given the name for it, he settled, 
down immediately to his usual 
speech. Children of that age are 
groping verbally because they do 
not yet know- all the w^ords they 
need, for conversation. 

It. began to appear that the prob¬ 
lem of stuttering had come into 
being at the moment when the par¬ 
ents decided that their child was 
stuttering! Noticing that the child 
repeats and hesitates (even though 
this is normal for his age group), the 
parents start to worry. '^Don’t say 
lik uh'' they admonish him, or 
'‘Take a deep breath before you start 
talking.’’ At once the child realizes 
that he is doing something not ac¬ 
ceptable to his parents. 

When he hesitates in speaking 
again, and sees them stiffen slightly 
or look away, he may become so in¬ 
fected with their doubt and worry 
that he cannot get words out *^soon 
enough.” In time—the process may 
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take from several months .to two 
■years—-the child becomes speech 
shy, a little less- talkative, a little 
more hesitant and strained. Soon he 
has to force himself to-say words; 
he. tightens the muscles of his lip-s, 
tongue or throat a.nd thus begins to 
■ speak -even less smoothly. He has 
become a stutterer. 

Corroborating this' theory, our 
studies reveal that stuttering is far 
more likely to occur in the big house 
on the hill—where parents are more 
exacting about their children’s be¬ 
haviour—than in a house in a poor 
district. The point was underlined 
when one of my students, intending 
to make a study of the speech of 
children of the Bannock and Sho¬ 
shone Red Indian tribes in an Idaho 
school, discovered that there are no 
stutterers in these tribes, nor have 
-there ever been. In fact, they have 
no word for it. Stuttering, appar¬ 
ently, is part of the price we pay for 
our kind of civilization. 

The prospect that something can 
be done about the problem of stut¬ 
tering is encouraging. In follow-up 
interviews with the parents in the 
first group helped by the Iowa 
Speech Clinic, we found that in 85 
per cent of the cases either there has 
been improvement or the problem 
no longer exists. We stress the im¬ 
portance of not making an issue of 
a child’s repetitions and hesitations, 
but rather accepting them as part of 
his normal speech development. In 
general, children tend to speak less 
’fluently^ when they are excited or in 
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problem of stuttering throughout 
their lives, recent research holds 
out a helping hand. We believe that 
such adults should seek expert ad¬ 
vice; methods of dealing with stut- 
■tering have been greatly' improved 
in recent years. But whether or not 
an adult stutterer takes advantage of 
treatment, he can now know that 
the origins of his stuttering do not 
lie in any physical disability or fam¬ 
ily genes. His handicap results from 
something he himself does—the 
forcing and straining to speak—and 
this can be overcome. The journey 
back from disfluent speech may take 
patience and long conscientious ef¬ 
fort, but it is a road which I myself 
have travelled. That road, from the 
severe stuttering I used to know to 
the speaking I do now, has been 
increasingly pleasant. 

With continuing research .and 
proper education of young parents 
and the public, we may, in the 
years ahead, all but eliminate the 
problem, called stuttering. 


Out of Circulation 

A SMALL boy, paying a twopenny fine for an overdue book, looked 
thoughtfully at the librarian and asked, “Can you make a living out 
of this?’* —R. A, 

Woman returning best-seller to librarian: “He should have his type¬ 
writer washed out with soap.” —H. c. 

One of the men moving 20,000 books into a new university library 
grumbled to another: “They build a new library, you’d think they’d 
buy new books for it.” — q . e . 

Woman to librarian: “Will you look up my card and see if Fve read 
this book?” , d’A. 


a great hurry, when speaking to 
people who are not paying much 
attention to them, or to important 
listeners sucJi as grandparents or 
teachers. If no notice is taken of his 
gropings, the child himself will 
make no issue of them. 

Parents should strive to eliminate 
unusual conditions which tend to 
make a child speak with repetitions. 
One mother reported that her three- 
year-old boy repeated much more 
than usual when she arrived at the 
nursery school to pick him up for 
lunch. We found that he simply 
wanted to show^ her what he had 
done at school—the pictures he had 
coloured, the houses he had built 
with bricks—^but she was usually in 
a hurry to get home. I suggested that 
she should leave for die school ten 
minutes earlier and give her son 
time to show her his accomplish¬ 
ments. The resulting change in his 
speech was remarkable. 

For the vUvSt number of adults 
who have been caught up in the 





,A SMALL Russian, boy was asked by 
his teacher, “What is the size of the 
Co.mmunist Party?*’ ^ 

“About five feet two inches,’*, he 
promptly replied. 

“Idiot r* exploded the teacher. “I 
mean how many members does it 
have? How do you get five feet two 
inches?” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “my father 
is six feet tall and every night he puts 
his hand to his chin and says, Tve had 
the Communist Party, up to here!’” 

■ •—/.M. 

My wife’s use of a liquid reducing 
diet is having certain odd results. 
Recently a five-year-old friend of our 
daughter’s became curious about the 
seating arrangement in our breakfast 
room. The table was pushed in so that , 
there was one chair on which obviotis- 
ly no one could sit. “Johnny used to sit 


■there,” my daughter explained, -‘B.ut. 
-now he sits over here where Mum used 

to sit.” 

“Where docs your ■ mother sit, 
then?” the guest asked. 

“Oh, Mum doesn’t eat with us any 
more,” answered our five*year-old,. 
“She just drinks!” 

■ ■ —Contributed by Charles Messmore 

When A popular film couple broke 
up, they laid the blame on their 
diverse interests. “Obviously,” re¬ 
marked one newspaper correspondent. 
“She’s interested in men. He’s inter¬ 
ested in women.” ™ — P.C. 

To TAKE advantage of the lower in¬ 
come tax paid in the United States by 
a partnership, one chap set up a part¬ 
nership to include not only his wife 
but their small children as well. The 
wife was being cross-examined in con¬ 
nexion with this in court. 

“Do you participate in the manage¬ 
ment of the business?” asked the 
prosecutor. 

Well, no, she replied. She had been 
too busy recently to participate. 

“Too busy doing what?” the prose¬ 
cutor demanded. . ' 

“Producing partners,” the wife said. 

—Stanley Surrey 

Interested in testing a newly in¬ 
stalled computer, an army ofScer 
asked the machine to predict the 
probability of the Third World War 
and promptly received a one-word 
answer: “Yes.” Annoyed at the lack 
of detail, the officer queried, ''Yes, 
what?*' and a few seconds later the 
machine tapped out the reply: “Yes, 

sifl** . —Contributed by Valerie Antoine 
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A YOUNG WOMAN took her four-year- 
oid soil to Mass for the first time. He 
peered all round the church for a 
while,, then tugged at Mummy’s 
sieevCi'“Where is God?” he demand¬ 
ed., His, mother gestured vaguely to¬ 
wards the: ceiling., “He’s, up there,” 
she shushed him. 

Moments later the jangle of bells 
from the altar signalled the most sol¬ 
emn part of the Mass. Again the 
child tugged at his mother’s sleeve. 
“Shouldn’t He answer His tele¬ 
phone?” — Dick Nolan 

A REGULAR customer at the bar al¬ 
ways ordered two martinis. When the 
barman suggested a double instead, 
the man said, “No, 1 drink with my 
friend.” 

One day the man ordered only one 
martini. 

“What happened?” asked the bar¬ 
man. “Did your friend die?” 

“Oh no, he’s fine,” the man replied. 
“But Fm on the wagon,” —J. P. 

When a woman discovered that she 
was pregnant she broke the new^s to 
her teen-age daughter who had been 
the only child for 15 years. The girl 
was aghast to find that there would 
soon be a baby in the house. 

“Oh, Mother, how^ could you!” she 
exclaimed. “And you wmn’t even let 

me smoke 1 ” —Contributed by H. Lehman 

The producer of a television show 
had made arrangements for the ap¬ 
pearance of a talking dog. Then, as an 
afterthought, he decided that if one 
talking dog was entertaining, two talk¬ 
ing dogs might be worth even more. 
So he got in touch with the trainer 


of a second' conversational canine. 

On the night of the show, the proud 
producer brought the two acts to¬ 
gether. At the sight of each other, the 
dogs bristled. 

“What’s the matter?.” the producer 
asked with.a sinking feeling. .“Don’t 
they like each other?” 

“Like each other!” shouted one of 
the trainers. “They aren’t even sSpeak- 

ing.” ~~Hai Chadwick 

A YOUNG American housewife got 
fed up with the voluminous corre¬ 
spondence and complicated forms she 
found herself involved in whenever a 
mail-order item was unsatisfactory. So 
when her iron went wrong she simply 
sent it back with the manufacturer’s 
tag, on which she had printed crudely: 
“My Iron She No Get Hot.” 

Without further ado she received a 
new iron. 

They brought their wives to the 
conference, but managed to sneak 
away for a meal at a fashionable 
restaurant. 

“Shall I bring you a couple of demi- 
tasses?” asked the w'aiter at the end of 
the meal. 

“Fleavens, no,” pleaded one of 
them. “It would be just our luck for 
our wives to walk in.” —G.s. 

When conductor Leonard Bern¬ 
stein took the New York Philharmonic 
on tour, he found this note under 
his hotel-room door one night: “I 
think you should know that the 
fellow in your band who plays the in¬ 
strument that pulls in and out only 
bothered playing during the odd 
moments you were looking straight 
at him.” —Bennett Cerf 



The Incredible 

Santa • 


By Joseph Blank 


For twelve tense days a luxury liner on the 
Spanish Main became a ticking political time bomb—one of this 
century s most exciting dramas at sea 


1 


S I',TRAXGE, enchanting sights 
- and sounds await you in 
intriguing ports of call,” 
said the little folder that 
each passenger found in his cabin. 
But none of those aboard the 21,750- 
ton Portuguese luxury liner Santa 
Maria remotely dreamed how 
strange the sights and sounds await¬ 
ing tliem would be. The Santa 
Maria was named after Columbus's 
flagship because she was the pride 
of the Portuguese merchant marine. 

She had sailed from Lisbon on 
Cruise No. 61, on January 9, 1961. 
Until I a,m. on January 22 the 
voyage was serene, relaxed.and well- 
ordered—^just as the brochures 
painted her South . Adantic. and 
Caribbean cruise. She had called at 


Vigo, Spain, at Funchal in the 
Madeira Islands, then at Tenerife in 
the Canaries. After this, she made 
the long run across the Atlantic to 
La Guaira, Venezuela, where she 
picked up some new passengers. 
There followed a brief stop at the 
Dutch island of Cura^ao^ on Janu¬ 
ary 21, for other passengers. Then 
the Santa Maria weighed anchor 
for the leg to Port Everglades, 
Florida. 

On board now were 588 passen¬ 
gers and a crew of 350. Among the 
passengers, however, were 24 men 
whose destination was not on the 
ship's itinerary. These men, were 
committed to the most daring hi¬ 
jacking exploit in peacetime mari¬ 
time history.’Followers of General 

4/ 
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Humberto Delgado., leader:'o£ the. 
opposition-iii-exile. : to ,, Portugars 
premier, Antonio ■ Salazar,' they- 
planned to seize control o£ tlie ves¬ 
sel, to disenabark, diepasseiigers at a' 
neutral port as .quickiy.as possible,. 
and then to use the notoriety arising 
from the explo.it.to launch a revolt, 
against die Salazar regime from the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa. 

Shipboard leader of the small 
band was Henrique Galvao, a diin, 
gaunt-faced Portuguese of 66 who 
had had a varied career as poet, 
tiranslator of Shakespeare, army cap¬ 
tain and colonial inspector for his 
government. He had been jailed in 
Portugal for his opposition to the 
regime, but had escaped in 1958 
from a military hospital where he 
had feigned illness. 

The plan for the capture of the 
Santa Maria had begun to form in 
Galvao’s mind when he noted that 
on each of her trips to the Western 
Hemisphere the ship stopped at La 
Guaira, the port for Caracas, Vene¬ 
zuela, where he was then living. 
His chief accomplices, equal to him 
in authority, were Jorge de Souto 
Maior, an experienced seaman and 
an anti-Franco veteran of the Span¬ 
ish Civil War, and another Spani¬ 
ard, Jose Velo. 

When the Santa Matia put into 
La Guaira on June 18, i960, Galvao 
donned a broad-brimmed hat and 
dark glasses and boarded the vessel 
with other visitors. For two hours 
he studied the upper three decks, 
toured tlie bridge and even glanced 


■ round" the master’s cabin,...where, :.'at 
the time, the captain was entertain¬ 
ing friends.' On' .the ship’s' subse-, 
quent -.visits ' Galvao’s' associates 
visited her -to, find -out if she carried- 
arms or political police, and to de¬ 
termine her supplies of fuel, food 
and water. At their request, the 
shipping line gave them a detailed 
plan of the .ship. They also studied 
a large-scale model of the ship in the 
window of a Caracas travel agency, 

Several deadlines for the venture 
passed because the group, composed 
of Portuguese and Spaniards, with 
a few Venezuelans and one Cuban, 
ran into money problems. They had 
to buy tickets at £yo (Rs. 920) each 
for the trip to Lisbon. Passage to 
Florida would have been cheaper, 
but the U.S. Embassy in Caracas 
refused them visas. 

Finally, the plans were set for tlie 
trip that left La Guaira on Friday, 
January 20. Twenty-three men 
boarded the vessel there. Their 
larger arms—two machine-guns and 
four rifles—were dismantled and 
packed in three suitcases marked 
with small white crosses, a warning 
to a bribed customs man who passed 
the bags without opening them. 
Galvao, who had flown on to Cura¬ 
cao to avoid the risk of detection, 
joined them on Saturday. 

At 11.55 on Saturday night, Third 
Officer Joao Jose Costa, Apprentice 
Navigator Joao Antonio de Sousa 
and two sailors began their spell 
of duty on the bridge of the Santa- 
Maria. De Sousa checked the 
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vessel's position on the charts. She 
was about 150 miles north-west of 
Cura^'ao, heading for Jamaica Pas¬ 
sage, some 500 miles away. 

“|nst before one o’clock/’ de 
Sousa recalls, ‘1 noted in the log, 
‘'Brilliant starlight. A string of 
cumulus clouds low over the north¬ 
ern horizon.’ Just as 1 iinished writ¬ 
ing I heard one of the sailors shout, 
‘Costa, Costa! Come here! Look!’ 
Then 1 heard two shots, : . 

“I ran through the door to the 
bridge and saw Costa doubled up in 
pain. He spoke his last words: ‘Go 
to the captain.’ 

“I ran to tell the radio operator, 
Carlos Garcia, in the wireless cabin 
about 45 feet aft of the bridge, to 
look after Costa while I roused the 
captain. When I opened the radio-, 
room door, a man standing by the 


radio operator tired pomt-biank at 
me, hitting me in the left arm.” 

De Sousa bolted for the landing 
leading to the captain’s side door 
below. Two more bullets slammed 
into his back, one puncturing two 
holes in his right lung, the other 
splintering two ribs befor e it lod ged 
near his spinal column. Somehow he 
reached the landing, stumbled and 
slid down the 20 steps, then crum¬ 
pled at the side door of the captain’s 
cabin. He didn’t have the strength 
to bang on the door ‘or shout. 
Blood spread around his body. 

Captain Mario Maia slept on for 
another 15 minutes until a sailor 
knocked on his front door and ex¬ 
citedly reported drat some passen¬ 
gers were shooting up the bridge 
and had wounded the two duty ofli- 
cerSi Captain Maia hastily buttoned 
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on a imiforni. '1 assumed that a 
passenger had gone mad, or that 
there were disorders among passen¬ 
gers who had been drinking too 
‘! much,” he said later. 

He ran out of his front door and 
op the steps to the bridge. As his 
eyes reached the level of the bridge 
deck, he saw a man with a gun. He 
ducked, ran back to his cabin, 
locked the door and telephoned the 
engine-room. After ordering the 
I engines to be stopped, he went to 
the side door of his cabin. Through 
the glass panel he saw de Sousa 
lying motionless on the deck. He 
partially opened the door, saw a 
man aim a rifle at him, yanked the 
door shut, locked it and retreated 
into his room. 

He telephoned the bridge and was 
answered by an unfamiliar voice, 
saying, ‘This is Captain Galvao, 
who, in the name of General 
Humberto Delgado, has taken over 
your ship by assault. You must not 
attempt any kind of resistance—it 
be violently suppressed. Sur¬ 
render will bring you benefits.” 

Nobody resisted. None of the 
1 crew or officers had arms, and all of 
them were numbed by the imbeliev- 
ability of what was happening. 
Within 45 minutes the rebels had 
taken control of the bridge, the 
radio-room, the engine-room and 
the crew’s and officers’ quarters. 
The ship was theirs. 

Costa and de Sousa were carried 
to the ship’s hospital, where the 
doctor gave de Sousa immediate 
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blood transfusions, probably saving 
his life. Chaplain..Father., .Xavier 
Yrigoyeii was awakened, and he 
administered last rites to both men. 
A short time later Costa, who only 
a few days earlier had received a 
cable telling him of the birth of a 
daughter, died. 

Below, all but a few of tlie pas¬ 
sengers slept on, oblivious of the 
shooting and shouting. Even on 
Sunday morning most of them 
awoke, dressed and strolled towards 
the dining-room unaware that the 
Santa Maria had been transformed 
from a luxury liner into a political 
bomb that was supposed to explode 
into a revolution. But about nine 
o’clock the first- and second-class 
passengers were summoned by loud¬ 
speakers to the main lounge. 

There Captain Maia made a 
speech in Portuguese, explaining 
that command of the ship had been 
taken from him by force and that 
the crew was operating the vessel at 
gun-point. Then Galvao and Maior 
delivered addresses about their fight 
for liberty, and another rebel told 
the group in English that none of 
the passengers would be harmed 
and diat the ship would be at sea for 
five or six days before reaching an 
unspecified destination. The public- 
address system blared the same mes¬ 
sage to all parts of the vessel as she 
sped due east at 20 knots. 

The announcements provoked a 
variety of responses, among the pas¬ 
sengers. “It didn’t make sense to 
me,” Mrs. Dorothy Thomas said. 
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^'Such a thing wasn’t possible'!” 
Eben Neal Baty, travelling with 
his wife, wasn’t at all ..dismayed. 
*1 fek rather thrilled,” he re¬ 
ported. '1 was glad hadn’t 
sailed on the other ship we’d been 
thinking about.” Man’ael Lourenco, 
retiirniiig to Portugal from Vene¬ 
zuela. was outi'aged: “This is a hell 
of a thing to happen to a man going 
home to retire after 30 years in a- 
foreign country I ” 

Jane Smith, travelling, with her 
husband,. Delbert, and. seven-year- 
oid daughter, Debo,ra.h, decided with 
so.me other young women that they 
might as well take their usual morn-' 
iiig swim.in the pool. “But when we 
saw. two me.n with machine-guns 
sta.nding on deck above the pool, 
that took some of the fun out of it,” 
Mrs. Smith said. 

As the Santa Maria proceeded 
eastwards, no one not aboard the 
ship, except General Delgado and a 
few associates in Brazil, knew what 
had happened. At 7.30 a.m. on 
Monday, January 23, however, the 
.two, lighthouse '.keepers' at Vigie 
Point on the placid West'Indian, 
island , of St. Lucia spotted a big 
.liner .looming out of the "rain and' 
haze. No such, vessel, .was due for 
another two weeks. They trained 
their binoculars on the ship but she 
was four miles away and they 
coiildn’t make. out her name. They 
'watched her. pass'across the', harbour, 
sail northwards, return to within a 
mile of the docks, drop a lifeboat, 

* He recovered in, a few weeks. 
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then mo.ve northwa,rds .. again. 
(Gaivao, apparently „ fearing .that' de 
Sousa might die aboard ,,'sh.ip, 
■had decided to unload him at St. 

Lucia.) 

Shortly after , de Sousa was taken 
to hospital,^ news of the hijacking 
flashed from St. Lucia to a startled 
world. Newspapers splashed head¬ 
lines. across front pages. Radio and 
television gave frequent bulletins. 
Reporters and photographers flew 
to Puerto Rico, St. Lucia, Venezuela 
and Brazil, not knowing where they 
should go—because the Santa Maria 
had vanished. 

Her disappearance was attrib¬ 
uted first to pure piracy. Britain dis¬ 
patched the frigate H.M.S. Rothe¬ 
say from St. Lucia to find the 
ship. Portugal alerted her navy. The 
United States sent out naval search 
planes fitted with the most ad¬ 
vanced radar equipment and or¬ 
dered the destroyers Wilson and 
Damato at Puerto Rico to intercept 
the vessel under the well-defined 
terms of international law govern¬ 
ing piracy and insurrection aboard, 
ship. Merchant ships plying the 
Caribbean and South Atlantic were 
asked to keep a look-out. 

Finally, on Wednesday morning, 
the third day after the seizure, a 
Danish freighter reported sighting 
her. A few hours later a U.S. Navy 
plane flew over her; she was 900 
miles east of Trinidad, following a 
course that could take her either to 
the north-east coast of Brazil or to 
the west coast of Africa. 
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. ... Passengers on the decks waved to- 
the planCj cheered, jumped about 
and embraced one another. The 
plane commander radioed Galvao, 
requesting him to reverse course and 
'..proceed.to Puerto Rico. Galv.ao re-' 
fusedj saying that he was making 
for tile Portuguese colony of Angola 
on the West African coast but was 
willing to confer aboard ship with 
any government officials other than 
those from. Portugal or Spain. 

By this time the tumult about 
piracy had subsided. In a stream of 
radio messages, Galvao said that 
he had acted only for the sake of 
'‘liberating” Portugal. The nations 
involved mostly altered their 
original stand and viewed Galvao 
as a true revolutionary who was not 
out to obtain private gain from his 
venture. Everyone, however, was 
concerned about the safe disem¬ 
barkation of passengers. 

The Santa Maria followed an 
irregular course, increasing the con¬ 
fusion among those aboard. “We 
never knew where we were or where 
we were going,” said one. “We 
never knew the correct time, either, 
because no one reported the passage 
through different time zones.” 

Despite die uncertainties and the 
fears, life with its personal prob¬ 
lems and pleasures went on. During 
the first week seven-year-old Deb¬ 
orah Smith had measles. A baby 
was born. A young Dutchman and 
a Spanish girl met, fell in love and 
promised to marry. 

After watching the armed rebels 


for three days, Mrs. Smith and her 
friends, .decided to.- tiy thc' swimming 
pool again. Others went back to siui- 
badiing, ping-pong, walking the 
deck, reaffing and playing cards. 
The ship’s orchestra played for 
lunch, dinner and dancing. 

Galvao, a man of considerable 
charm and courdiness, addressed 
the passengers in the first-class 
lounge and apologized for causing 
them any inconvenience. When 
Mrs. John Dietz complained that 
she could no longer play shuffle- 
board because the forward deck was 
out of bounds, Galvao answered, 
“Madam, you shall play shuffle- 
board.” Next morning Mrs. Dietz 
was delighted to find a freshly 
painted shuffleboard court on the 
deck in front of her cabin. 

Other passengers and the crew" 
weren’t taking matters lightly, how¬ 
ever. A Canadian, Laurence Wil¬ 
liams, who expected the rebels’ guns 
to begin firing again at any moment, 
made notes about his experiences 
and hid them between sheets of 
music. On several occasions he 
dropped bottles containing messages 
overboard. Professor Floyd Preston, 
of the University of Kansas, was 
irritated because the projected revo¬ 
lution would make him late for the 
beginning of term. 

On the lower decks, where more 
than 300 third-class passengers lived 
and ate, the failure of the air-con¬ 
ditioning system (it had gone out of 
operation at La Guaira) made the 
quarters stifling hot. Many of these 
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passengers were PortiigiiesCj and 
were worried about getting in- 
vohx^d in the politics of the hijack¬ 
ing.. 

The all-Portuguese crew became 
progressively more depressed and 
demoralized'. They had cause. What 
were Galvao’s plans after he' un-. 
loaded the passengers? ' Where 
would he take the ship? Would the 
Portuguese Navy fire on it? Anxiety 
about their safety made the crew in¬ 
different about cleaning decks , and 
changing the linen in the state¬ 
rooms. 

Rumours ran like wildfire among 
the passengers. Once.,, when the 
rebels uncovered the lifeboats, word' 
spread that Galvao was going' to 
put' the passengers off ' at . sea. 
'‘One of the big items of conversa¬ 
tion was about the proper thing to 
wear in a lifeboat,” Mrs. Joan Har- 
berson said. “Some women won¬ 
dered if it w^ould be all right to wear 
their mink coats. The men worried 
about their cars in the hold, and all 
of us were concerned about our 
luggage and about souvenirs that 
we had picked up in Europe,” 

The captives waited constantly 
for some action or piece of news 
tliat would end their suspense. Even 
Galvao didn't know when or where 
the passengers could disembark, for 
his plans had been thrown awry by 
what he termed his humanitarian 
act of putting de Sousa ashore at 
St. Lucia. His original plan would 
have carried him well towards the 
coast of Africa before the ship 


seen to be missing from her sched-, 
uled January 24 docking in Florida,. 
When passengers asked him when „ 
the ship would land, he courteous-. 
ly answered, “As soon as possible. 
■Perhaps tomorrow.” “Tomorrow”, 
became his stock reply to all en¬ 
quiries—whereupon passengers dub¬ 
bed the ship the-Sanla Manana. 

Whatever ,their'private opinions ' 
about Galvao and his cause, in pub¬ 
lic the passengers on the whole main¬ 
tained strict neutrality and avoided 
political discussions. “We were just 
interested in getting off the ship as 
soon as possible,” Mrs. Harberson 
said. “While Galvao and his men 
were polite and gentlemanly with 
us, we never forgot that they had 
killed one man and seriously 
wounded another. They had used 
their guns once. Depending on cir¬ 
cumstances, they could use them 
again.” 

The rebels gradually eased their 
civil but distant attitude, and it was 
sometimes difficult to distinguish 
them from the passengers. Some 
splashed about in the pool while 
their comrades stood guard. In the 
evenings, when a squad of rebels 
went off duty, they changed from 
their cotton khaki uniforms, black 
berets and armbands of red and 
green (the national colours of Por¬ 
tugal), and put on business suits. 
They sat in the lounge, “paid” for 
their drinks at the bar by stamping 
chits with “D.R.LL.” (the initials 
of their organization), and danced 
of the passengers. 
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■ By the sixth day the passengers 
, knew, that the rebels hoped to disem¬ 
bark, them in some Brazilian port. 
''Galvao .told me that Janio da Silva 
Qiiadros, the incoming president of 
.Brazil, was an old friend of his,” 
said Mrs. Harberson, who commu¬ 
nicated with him in Spanish, ‘‘and 
that it would be safe for the rebels to 
put into Brazil, unload the passen¬ 
gers, and leave. We began to count 
the days until his inauguration on 
January 31.” 

Meanwhile, Galvao was dicker¬ 
ing by radio with the U.S. Navy, 
who were growing increasingly 
anxious to see the passengers off the 
ship. After several exchanges the 
Navy suggested that Galvao should 
meet Rear-Admiral Allen Smith 
aboard the Santa Maria 50 miles 
outside Recife, Brazil. “All right,” 
Galvao radioed. 

On the night of January 30 Gal¬ 
vao gave a farewell dinner, with a 
specially printed menu entitled “The 
Santa Maria en Route to Liberty.” 
The meal was elaborate: lob¬ 
ster, ham, steaks, roast beef, a 
variety of sauces, and dessert. Gal¬ 
vao ordered free champagne for the 
third-class passengers. Several pas¬ 
sengers asked for his autograph on 
their menus. After dinner, a dance 
was held in the gaily decorated 
main lounge. 

On January 31 Admiral Smith 
boarded the Santa Maria from a 
destroyer, and he and Galvao con¬ 
ferred. “We will enter Brazil.to¬ 
morrow,” Galvao said. “We wanted 
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assurances of being able to .continue, 
and now we^ .have assurance .from 
the' present president of' Brazil.''. 

'As a private citizen,-Quadros had 
expressed sympathy for Galvao’s 
cause. As president, however, he 
was pledged to the best interests of 
his nation and to its international 
relations. The solution: get the pas¬ 
sengers safely off the ship, return 
the ship to her rightful owners 
and grant asylum to Galvao and his 
group. 

The conversation between Galvao 
and Admiral Smith did not resolve 
the problem of safe disembarkation. 
After the meeting Admiral Smith 
addressed the passengers, urging 
them to be patient, and assuring 
them that the U.S. Navy would not 
leave the vicinity. 

World interest in the Santa Maria 
and its captives mounted as news 
items remained scanty and often 
conflicting. 

After the admiral retired to his 
destroyer, a small plane dipped near 
the ship and dropped a parachutist 
into the water. He bobbed to the 
surface, inflated a rubber boat and 
paddled ,to the side of the ship. 
Hauled aboard, he turned out to be 
a photographer for a French news 
agency. Another photographer tried 
to repeat the stunt, dropped wide of 
his target and, much to his disgust, 
was fished out of the water by an 
American destroyer. Meanwhile, 
more than 100 reporters, photo¬ 
graphers and television and newsreel 
cameramen had gathered at Recife. 
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Wheo Galvao brought the ship 
lEside the three-mile limit' on the 
'iiioromg.of the nth day—February 
, I—.deteriorating physical- and emo¬ 
tional conditions aboard were fast 
weakening - his position.-A delega- 
' tion of Brazilian authorities refused 
to: give him guarantees. Bring the 
ship in and imload the passengers, 
they told him, and then sit down 
and talk things over, 

. Galvao saw hiS' plans collapsing. 
He couldn’t take the ship out to sea 
without fuel. A turbine had broken 
down. The food supply was low. 
Water was' critically short. In the 
third class,- the heat and the poor 
food, along with the suspense, were 
causing hysterical breakdowns 
among: the. .women. 

The temper of the crew had 
changed from fear to anger. When 
a group of them accosted several 
rebels near the first-class lounge and 
announced that all the crew in¬ 
tended to leave the ship at the same 
time as the passengers, there was a 
commotion. 

Galvao came running up. He was 
'met by shouts of ‘'Everybody leaves ■ 
the, ship! Everybody! ” 

“No! ” Galvao screamed, “No! 
None of-you'will leave!' Get back to 
..your qua.rters! ” His men,drew their 
pistols. The crew retreated. 

Early on the morning of 
February 2, third-class passengers, 
pushing their way into the. first- 
class lounge, demanded that . the 
ship be taken into port. In the 
mMee that followed, a passenger 


was pushed through ,a glass door. 
The rebels drew, their guns, but for-' 
tunately no one fired. . 

■At 1,1.21, a.m. the s,hip raised 
anchor and stirred, and a passenger 
on the bow pulled up his fishing 
line. With pennants rippling, fes¬ 
toons of ribbons from shipboard 
parties- flying and martial' music 
blaring from the loud-speakers, the 
Santa Maria steamed into the port 
of Recife. During his last stroll 
among the passengers Galvao kissed 
Mrs. Dietz’s hand in farewell. 

The ship dropped anchor 500 
yards from the docks, and tugs 
moved out to shuttle the passengers 
to shore. Brazilian marines climbed 
aboard, saluting smartly as they ’ 
stepped on deck to take over the 
ship. Passengers hurriedly gathered 
their luggage, prams, bicycles, 
camera cases and souvenir baskets, 
and made their way down the gang¬ 
plank on to the waiting tugboats. 
Some cried in relief, some smiled; 
others, wore expressions of indigna¬ 
tion or concern. 

For the passengers leaving the 
ship, for the crew impatiently wait¬ 
ing to leave, for Henrique Galvao, 
standing stiffly and somewhat 
proudly on the bridge, and for an 
astonished world, Cruise No. 61 of 
the Santa Maria was over. 

On February 4, in Recife, Brazil, the Santa 
Maria was turned over to her rightful owners, 
CCN, the Portuguese Line. Her former crew 
of 350 resumed their duties immediately and 
sailed 'within a few days for Lisbon. The ship 
resumed her , regular sailings on March 23. 





According to Thurber; 



The Tortoise 
and the Hare 


H here was once a wise young hnaily encountered a hare and 
•tortoise who read in an an- challenged him to a race. “What are 
cient book about a tortoise you going to use for legs?"’ asked 
who had beaten a hare in a race. He the hare. “Never mind that,” said 
read all the other books he could the tortoise. “Read this.” He showed 
find, but in none of them was there the hare the story in the ancient 
any record of a hare who had beaten book, complete with moral about 
a tortoise. The wise young tortoise the swift not always being so ter- 
came to the natural conclusion that ribly fast. “Tosh,” said the hare, 
he could outrun a hare, so he set “You couldn’t go 50 feet in an hour 
forth in search of one. In his wan- and a half, whereas I can go 50 feet 
derings he met many animals who in one and a fifth seconds.” “Posh,” 
were willing to race him: weasels, said the tortoise. “You probably 
stoats, dachshunds, badger boars, won’t even finish second.” “We’ll 
short-tailed field mice and ground see about that,” said the hare. So 
squirrels. But when the tortoise they marked off a course 50 feet 

asked if they could outrun a hare, long. All the other animals gathered 
they all said no, they couldn’t (with round. A bullfrog set them on their 
the exception of a dachshund named marks, a gun dog fired a pistol and 
Freddy, and nobody paid any atten- they were off. 
tion to him). ' ^Ten the hare crossed the finish 

“Well, I can,” said the tortoise, line, the tortoise had gone approxi- 

'“so there’s no use wasting my time mately eight and three-quarter 

on you.” And he continued his inches. 

search. Moral: A new broom may sweep 

After many days, the tortoise clean, but never trust an old saw, 

50 Condensed from **rahle$ for Our Time** <g) 194Q by James Thurber 
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Stand beside the surgeon as he performs a twentietkm&Mj) ' ^ 
ruiracie _ but a miracle that at best can save only one out of four victim' 


Cancer of the Lunj 
Case No. 2^8301 


By Calvin Tomkins 


Flftv years agOj cancer of the lung was virtually unknown^ Today it kills tens of thousands 
(f people throughout the world and is increasing at a rate that some doctors call epidemic 
So far^ despite intensive research^ chest surgery offers the only hope of cure. 

The following report takes you into an operating theatre at one of the world^s most famous 
cancer hospitals—the Aiemorial Sloan-Kettermg Cancer Centre in JSfew Tork—to watch the 
surgeons tackle this insidious killer with all the skills of modern medicine. 


L X AX air-conditioned, green- 
■ . tiled operating dieatre on the 
' 12th floor of Memorial Hos- 
■pital, a middle-aged man lies 
quietly waiting. He is 58 years old, 
a salesman, married and a grand¬ 
father. He is listed impersonally on 
the hospital records as Case No. 
248301, and he is about to undergo 
extensive surgery. The reason is vis¬ 
ible on the wall: two large, illumin¬ 
ated chest X-rays, which show an , 


irregular shadow on his left lung. 
Everyone in the operating theatre, 
including the patient, has a pretty 
good idea of what that shadow 
probably is—cancer of the lung. 

At 8.10 a.m., the operating sur¬ 
geon enters briskly. A white face- 
mask and green cotton cap frame his 
alert brown eyes. Casually, the sur¬ 
geon greets the patient and the men 
and worden whose skill he will need 
almost as much as his own in the 
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hours.''that stretch before him'': the 
.resident , and' assistant surgeons;' 
the. anaesthetist, a woman doctor 
"from the Philippines (the hospital’s 
staff includes several doctors who 
have come from other countries to 
Study the new cancer, techniques); 
the ■'sterile” nurse who handles the 
...glittering array of ins,trum.ents,- and 
the "unsterik” nurse who need not 
be sterile because her hands never 
touch an instrument. 

The anaesthetist gives the patient 
an injection of sodium pentothal, 
and asks him to begin counting 
aloud. “One . . . two . .. three . . . 
four . . The patient’s voice 
thickens—“five . . . six”—and then 
breaks off as the drug takes rapid 
effect. 

Two more injections follow: a 
local anaesthetic below the Adam’s 
apple to prevent coughing, and a 
paralyser (derived from curare, the 
South American Indian arrow 
poison) to prevent muscle spasms. 

The patient must be made to 
breathe and to keep breathing dur¬ 
ing the long hours ahead. And so 
the professionals deftly insert a 
rubber tube down his windpipe, 
through which tlie anaesthetist will 
pump a mixture of oxygen, ether 
and other gases during the opera¬ 
tion. (Without this tube the pa¬ 
tient’s lungs would collapse, because 
the moment his chest was opened 
the body’s delicate pressure balance 
would be upset.) 

He is turned on his right side and 
firmly secured with broad strips of 
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adhesive , tape; his left .side is painted..: 
'with - an ' orange-tin ted; antiseptic. 
And then -he is, draped with sterile 
green sheets and .towels nntil only 
the operation' area, .about a foot,.' 
square, is exposed. 

The three surgeons mow go into' 
the next room to scrub their hands 
and arms for five full minutes (sand¬ 
glass timers over each sink mark 
the time). As they scrub, the doctors 
review the details of the case. 

Three months ago, Case No. 
248301 became aware of a dull pain 
in his chest. At first he blamed it on 
a fall from a stepladder. “That’s 
what’s so insidious,” the operating 
surgeon observes, still scrubbing. 
“The pain masquerades as some¬ 
thing else—a bruise, a touch of neu¬ 
ralgia—and they think nothing of 
it.” 

When the pain persisted, the 
patient went to his doctor, who ad¬ 
vised chest X-rays. These showed a 
shadow on the upper lobe of the left 
lung. Admitted to Memorial Hos¬ 
pital two days later, he underwent 
sputum tests and bronchial exami¬ 
nation. The results were suspicious 
enough to warrant an exploratory 
thoracotomy-—the operation he now 
faces. 

The surgeons return to the operat¬ 
ing theatre. The sterile nurse helps 
them into rubber gloves so thin that 
the hairs on their hands show 
through, and into green operating 
gowns (green is easier on the eyes 
than white). The anaesthetist sits by 
the patient’s head, where she will 
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kcL:p a ruii!iing record of his pulse 
and blood pressure. It is bow 8.55 
a.m. 

’ '‘All right,” the surgeon says. The 
sterile nurse hands him the razor- 
keen scalpel. “Ready?” 

The scalpel moves in a swift, un¬ 
hesitating arc from mid-chest aU the 
wav round to a point near the 
spine, slicing through the thin en,- 
veiope of skin and exposing fat and 
muscle,: ' ■■ 

A spot of blood, appears, and-, 
the resident quickly pinches off the 
blood-vessel widi a.'blunt, scissors-. 
.ii,ke clam.p.. Another spot of blood, 
another clamp, and still another an.d 
another. All diree men then collabo¬ 
rate in tying off the clamped blgod- 
vesseis'with silk thread. Twice more 
.the basic su,rgical cycle of cut-clamp- 
tie is repeated as the incision deep¬ 
ens. The surgeon is cutting through 
the “lats,” the large muscle known 
as lathsimns dorsi. A good surgeon, 
the old saying goes, must have “an 
eagle’s eye, a lion’s heart and a lady’s 
Tia.nd/’.' 

The ribs are visible now under 
their tough coating (periosteum). 
The surgeon locates the fifth rib 
and scrapes away the periosteum 
with a Bailey scraper. With a pair of 
r)Ovverfui Bethune rib cutters he sev¬ 
ers the curved bone at either end, 
and hands it to the nurse. (The "pa¬ 
tient will not miss his rib for long; 
within the year he will have grown 
a new one.) Just beneath the rib 
cage, the lung can be seen through; 
its translucent coating. 


“Can have a sponge count?” ■. 
the surgeon asks quietly. “WeTe ■ 
going into tlie chest.” The .“un-. ■ 
sterile” nurse gathers up aii the 
gauze pads (sponges) used so far 
and checks them against the inven¬ 
tory taken before the operation. 
From now on, to be :sure that .no 
■small pads get mislaid inside the pa- ■. 
tientj.oniy large sponges with heavy ■ 
metal rings attached will be used iii' 
the chest. “Your count is correct,” 
the nurse says. It is now 9.35; it has 
taken one hour and 25 minutes to 
reach this vital stage of the opera¬ 
tion. 

The pleura, a delicate membrane 
encasing the lungs, is severed easily. 
Heavy metal rib spreaders, that op¬ 
erate like a vice in reverse, force back 
the ribs on either side of the missing 
fifth, leaving an area some five 
inches across in which the surgeon 
can now manoeuvre. vSuddenly the 
whole interior of the chest is laid 
open. It is nearly filled by the enor¬ 
mous, shiny, soft expanse of the 
lungs, swelling and contracting 
as the anaesAetist rhythmically 
squeezes a pressure bag to make the 
patient breathe. 

“How’s he doing?” the surgeon 
asks. 

“He’s doing fine,” the anaesthet¬ 
ist replies. (She had started a blood 
transfusion some time ago.) The 
surgeon now begins his careful in- ; 
spection of the chest cavity. He 
examines the lung, feeling over the 
entire surface and pi'pbing between 
the lobes, (two for the left lung, three 

... 
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for the right). On the left upper lobe 
he locates the hard, greyish lump 
that corresponds to the X-ray 
shadow,. The surgeon removes a 
small piece with a scalpel and hands 
it to a nurse, who wraps it in waxed 
paper and sends it by pneumatic 
tube to the pathology laboratory ten 
floors below for a “frozen section,” 
or quick microscopic analysis. It is 

lO.IO. 

With the lungs partially collapsed, 
the surgeon now reaches behind 
them to examine the heart and its 
major artery, the aorta. Adhering 
to the aorta, which is the size of a 
garden hose, is a suspicious growth. 

While the assistant holds the 
lungs back with his hand, the sur- 
'geon reaches deep into the chest 
with long-handled scissors. Very 
slowly, he pushes the blunt tips be¬ 
tween the aorta and the suspicious 
layer, snipping it up and away. A 
slip could mean disaster. Blood 
flows through the aorta under such 
pressure that a puncture could make 
it “hit the ceiling.” Ten minutes 
later he has freed the growth and 
handed the nurse anotlier piece of 
tissue for frozen section. 

In the pathology lab, the mosaic¬ 
like characteristics of malignant cells 
are clearly visible under the micro¬ 
scope. The pathologist telephones 
the surgical floor and, in a moment, 
a nurse pushes open the swin^ door 
to announce in careful diction: 
“Doctor, frozen section No. i shows 
carcinoma.” Minutes later she re¬ 
turns with the report on section 


June. ■ 

No. 2; it, too, show^s cancer. The 
surgeon and his resident look at 
each other over their masks. 

“Radical pneumonectomy?” 

“Fm afraid not,” the surgeon re¬ 
plies. “This patient can’t live on one 
lung.” 

Removal of the entire lung, or 
radical pneumonectomy, would per¬ 
haps give a better chance of catching 
all the cancer in this man. But pre- 
operative tests, which included mak¬ 
ing the patient run up a flight" of 
stairs, proved that his respiratory 
system was too weak; with one lung 
gone, he would be a “respiratory 
cripple,” unable to stand the least 
exertion. The surgeon has therefore 
decided to perform a lobectomy: 
removal of the diseased upper lobe 
and its regional lymph nodes— 
glands in which the cancer cells may 
be trapped. 

With the decision made, the tem¬ 
po^ quickens. The surgeons locate 
the main arterial branches leading 
to the upper lobe, tie them off, and 
cut between the ties. They do the 
same with the corresponding pul¬ 
monary veins. 

. Only a spur of the bronchus^— 
the organ that brings air to the lungs 
—^^now joins the upper and lower 
lobes. The surgeon severs this with 
a right-angle scalpel. The assistant 
lifts out the soft,’ spongy lobe and 
passes it to the nurse. She wraps it, 
too, in waxed paper, labels it and 
sends it to the lab for a thorough 
microscopic survey. 

The severed bronchus is sutured, 
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then sealed with a flap of pleural The whole operation has taken 
tissue. Saline solution is poured into over four hours, 
the chest, to, test for air, leaks. There The patient, who is already ,,be-, 
are no bobbles— the bronchus' ’seal „gmning to e,merge from deep anaes- 
,is tight. ■ thesia, goes now to a recovery ward. 

The liquid is removed, and the He’has been' given a local anaes- 

doctors begin closing the chest. . thetic; he will be uncomfortable for,. 

Steel ' rib “approximators’’ • pull a while, but in no real pain. In about 

die . separated, ribs back together. ' ,ten days he will leave the hospital. 
Layer by layer, the chest wall, mus- But nnly time can'tell whether the- 

demand skin tissue are sutured with operation has been successful, or 

curved needles. Some.. 250 to 350 whether microscopic cancer cells 

knots of black silk thread or cat- have spread to other organs where 

gut will be left inside the patient, they will continue their aggressive, 

harmless and permanent. At deadly growth. 

12.20 the incision is closed. ' Surgery can do no more. 



Situations Vacant 

A MAN applied through official channels for a job with a government 
department. While he was waiting for word on his application, the head 
of the department happened to hear about him through a friend and 
immediately took him on. 

Several months later while the man was at work in his new post, he 
received a letter forwarded to him from his former address. It contained 
his original application together with a formal letter regretfully informing 
him that the application had been turned down because he was not 
■ qualified for the,position. 

Taking another look.at the rejection letter, he found that he had signed 
it himself. ■ — .joe McCarthy 

A CHAP working for the Bank of America decided he would rather be 
in the advertising business. So he made up a brochure about himself and 
sent it to 100 advertising agencies. On the cover was printed: “Help! 
Help I V.m a Prisoner of the Bank of America!” 

A few days later one of the brochures drifted into the hands of his 
boss. He promptly called the young man into his office. “Fve good news 
for you/’ he announced. “The Bank of America is setting you free.-’ 

—^Herb Caen 





Sir Sydney Smith, 77 , is one of the 
world’s experts in the held of forensic 
medicine and is an authority on poi¬ 
sons. “Sometimes Fm a bit of a 
damned fool,” he confesses. “Once I 
was alone in my Hat in Cairo, and took 
the last spoonful of'.a cough medicine 
.Fd had made up. After Fd taken it, I 
realized that the alkaline substances in 
it would have caused the morphine to 
precipitate and go to the bottom. 

“I looked in the textbooks and 
found that I hadn’t taken enough to' 
kill me. Then I made the mistake of 
consulting a textbook Vd written, and 
found one case recordeci where this 
little dose had brought on death. 

“What should I ha\e done? Called 
a doctor? Would have made me look 
damned silly, wouldn’t it? Who was' 
right, the other chaps or me? I tried 
to make myself sick, with no success. 
So I just sat down and waited to see 
if Fd get the symptoms. And I jolly 
well did. But the other chaps were 
right. I didn’t die. ’ —Maurice Doibier 

Mrs, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, wife 
of the publisher of the New York 
Times, is a great admirer of Sir Win¬ 
ston Churchill. She once wrote and 

5^ . - 


asked him if she could buy one of his 
paintings, even a small one. 

'Sir Winston wrote back,' .“Thank 
you for your interest, but Fd sooner 
part 'With one ofmy' grandchildren 
than with one of my paintings. Since 
you have grandchildren of your own 
you’ll understand how I feel.” 

Mrs. Sulzberger replied with a cable: 

WHICH GRANDCHILD DO YOU WANT AND 
HOW SHALL I ElAVE IT WRAPPED? 

—Joey Bishop 

Joe Louis, visiting a technical high 
school, said, “I always wished I could 
do something with my hands. Never 
could.” — Contributed by Margaret Motherwell 

In his book May This House Be Safe 
From Tigers, Alexander King tells of 
going to the Princeton study of Albert 
Einstein to interview him. Accom¬ 
panying King -was a photographer 
who made so many requests for new 
poses that King was afraid the two 
would be thrown out. Instead, Ein¬ 
stein showed superhuman patience 
and generosity. 

While the photographer was reload¬ 
ing his camera, Einstein looked at him 
earnestly for a moment and said, “You 
are one of many children, aren’t your” 

“Yes! I have nine brothers and sis¬ 
ters. What makes you ask?” 

“I guessed it,” said Einstein, “be¬ 
cause it is always hard to survive and 
to get proper attention in such a tur¬ 
moil of children. P'rom their early 
environment, members of large fam¬ 
ilies don’t expect to be seen or to be 
heard unless they climb right into 
your lap and put their fingers into 
your mouth. I suppose it is probably 
the ideal training ground for a news 
photographer.” — Heinemann, London 



Why The Communists 
Are Winning 

The Free W'orld is in an alarming position: we are losing battle after battle 
in the Third World War simply because we will not understand that the war 
has begun. The Communists are winning precisely because they do understand 
this facL The March Readers Digest presented''This Is the Third World 
Waij” based on the book ''Protracted Conflict.” Here, from the same book, 
is an analysis of the, tactics which the Communists are using to carry out their 


master plan of conquest. 



Condensation-Synopsis by Max Eastman 
from the book ''Protracted Conflict'' 


^ Wi-iERE IS in train today a devel- cultural conference in Warsaw, a 
^ opment without parallel in strike in France, the invasion of 
liistory—a war which has as its Korea by fully equipped troops—all 
frank objective the overthrow of all are instruments of o-ne war, turned 
the parliamentary governments of on and turned off from a central tap 
the world and their replacement by as a gardener plays a hose up and 
Gommiinist dictatorships' centrally down a piece of land, watering 
controlled in Moscow. The distia- some plants lightly, some heavily.” 
guishing characteristic of the cam- These words were written more 
paign is the interchangeability of than ten years ago by Byron Dexter, 
political and military weapons. of the U.S, Council on Foreign. Re- 
''A 'peace offensive' in Moscow^ a ' lations. Yet even now the West as a 

'"Protracted Conflict/* written by Bobeft Strmtsz-MupS, Willimn Kintner, James 5y 
Dougherty'md Alvin CbWell, for the 'W'ofeign foliey Research Institute 
© 1959 by the Trustees pf the University of Pennsylvania 
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whole, seems sublimely unaware that 
there are phases of war other than 
military ' action. The free ^ nations' 
react, sometimes forcefully, to overt 
Red-inspired crises, but seem incap¬ 
able of devising a cohesive policy 
that will deal with the Communist 
attack in all its phases. . 

For all their shifting and back¬ 
tracking, the Communists have a 
recognizable strategy which rests on 
four major principles: the indirect 
approach; deception and distrac¬ 
tion; monopoly of the initiative; 
attrition. 

To meet the challenge of the 
future, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand how the Communists have 
successfully applied each of these 
principles in the past. 

The Indirect Approach. The 
Communists believe that they must 
avoid a direct, decisive encounter 
until they have acquired over¬ 
whelming physical superiority, suf¬ 
ficient to ensure the enemy’s total 
defeat—-and their own survival. As 
long ago as 1921 Lenin declared that 



Professor Robert Strausz-Hupe, the prin- 
cipai author of Protracted Conflict, has been 
a member of the* political-science faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania since 1946 and 
director of the university's Foreign Policy 
Research Institute since its organization in 
1955. He was recently appointed NATO Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Science at Heidelberg 
University. His published works include Geo¬ 
politics; The Balance of Tomorrow; Zone of 
Indiflerence;/md, in collaboration with asso¬ 
ciates, International Relations. Protracted Con¬ 
flict is the product of a long-term Foreign 
Policy Research Institute study, conceived 
and directed by Professor Strausz-Hupe.’ 


the Communist International must 
be “militant” and at the same time 
“capable of avoiding a fight in the 
open with the overwhelming forces 
of the enemy.” 

Threats and bluffing gestures not¬ 
withstanding, this has been an 
underlying principle of Communist 
strategy ever since. 

A brilliant illustration is Stalin’s 
policy while war clouds gathered in 
the late ’30’s. At first he pretended 
to be undecided which side he was 
on. Then in 1939 he signed a non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Ger¬ 
many, thus hoping to keep Russia a 
bystander until her two warring ene¬ 
mies were exhausted. Meanwhile, he 
would build up his strength and be 
ready to join the victor when the 
end approached. Though Hitler at¬ 
tacked Russia and forced her to join 
the eventual victors sooner than Sta¬ 
lin intended,'the Soviet leader did 
achieve his goal. The most signifi¬ 
cant consequence of the Second 
World War was not the “victory’’ 
of the West, but the emergence of 
Russia as the world’s second most 
powerful nation. 

Her power, however, was still 
vastly inferior to that of the United 
States, and the principle of avoiding 
a direct military conflict continued 
in force. 

In 1946, when Soviet troops re¬ 
mained in Iran after the deadline 
agreed upon for their departure, the 
United States showed signs of mili¬ 
tary action. To the surprise of many, 
Stalin ordered the withdrawal 
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o£ ,his troops.:. President "Truman 
has said of that crisis: “The Sov¬ 
iet Union . persisted in its occu¬ 
pation until 1 personally saw to it 
' that Stalin was informed that I had 
given .orders to our military chiefs 
to prepare for the movement of our 
ground, sea and air forces.. Stalin 
, then/did what I knew he would do. 
He moved his troops out.’’ 

Ve.ry bold and wise! But had Tru-' 
man understood.that Stalin’s,avoid¬ 
ance of a showfoown was basic to 
Soviet strategy, he might also have 
preserved the independence of the 
satellite nations in Eastern Europe 
and of China as well. 

The daring Soviet blockade of 
.Berlin furnished another example 
of this Communist principle at 
work. When Britain and America 
outwitted the Kremlin with a “non¬ 
military airlift” of unarmed trans¬ 
port planes, Russia had to choose 
between direct attack and backing- 
down. Again the Kremlin backed 
down. 

It might appear that the principle 
of avoiding direct military conflict 
was abandoned on June 25, 1950, 
when, with Stalin’s connivance, 
North Korean forces invaded South 
Korea. It seems likely, however, 
that this attack wasfoased on a mis¬ 
calculation. It occurred in an area 
where the West’s “vital interests” 
had not been clearly defined, and 
from which most U.S. forces had 
been withdrawn. Had we pressed 
the Korean War to complete vic¬ 
tory, there is little doubt that the 


‘Russians would^. again have side- 
■ste.pped a- direct engagement. It is 
inconceivable that the, Communist 
leaders would have initiated a,gen¬ 
eral war merely because they' had 
enough atom bombs to destroy some 
European and American cities. The 
result for them would have' been 
crushing annihilation. But Western 
leaders, with the exception of a few 
like General Doiiglas MacArthur, 
had no conception of these facts—or 
of the mature and expert strategy of 
protracted conflict upon which the 
Communists are operating. 

The determination of the Com¬ 
munists to avoid a premature 
pitched battle was revealed again in 
the 1957 Jordanian crisis, when the 
United States dispatched the Sixth 
Fleet with 1,500 Marines to the East¬ 
ern Mediterranean and put a quick 
end to Soviet “indirect subversion.” 
That term, invented by John Foster 
Dulles, marked the first glimmer 
of a comprehension of the indirect- 
approach principle of Communist 
strategy. 

Deception and Distraction. The 
importance of military deception is 
well known. In the non-military 
phases of their war against the Free 
World, the Communists use this de¬ 
vice more often than is possible in 
armed conflict. 

They never lose an opportunity 
to pretend, for example, that their 
regime is becoming more liberal. 
The grand example of this hoax 
was Stalin’s adoption in 1936 of 
what he described as “the most 
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democratic constitution in the 
world.” It contained every known 
guarantee of the sovereignty of the 
people, but all were nullified by one 
provision: that the Russian Com¬ 
munist ...Party '‘shall form the di¬ 
recting nucleus of all organizations 
in the country both social and 
governmental.” In short, it provided 
for an absolute ruler who would 
stand outside the constitution—an 
abandonment of the very concept of 
the reign of law as against arbitrary 
rule. 

More recently, Mao Tse-tung 
managed to beguile Western opti¬ 
mists with his policy of “letting a 
hundred, flow’^ers blossom, and a 
hundred schools of thought con¬ 
tend.” 

This policy, welcomed by many 
in the West as a major step in 
“liberalization,” had the sole result 
of ferreting out potential dissidents. 
Within a year, Mao’s government 
established the militarized com¬ 
munes which shocked even Western 
Communists and fellow travellers. 

The slogan “peaceful coexistence” 
is another example of this strategy 
of deception. The Communists are 
fully aware that to the West this 
phrase means permanent friendly 
intercourse as among neighbours, 
while to them it means merely a 
non-military phase of the war of 
'conquesti 

Apart from these large-scale de¬ 
ceptions, deliberate falsification of 
economic data has always been an 
important Communist Weapon. By 


ignoring changes in the value of the 
rouble,. .Soviet statisticians made the'., 
national'income appear to increase 
by 500 per cent during a ten-year 
period when it actually increased fay 
about 50 per cent. Although it is 
now generally conceded that Soviet. 
Russia is the second greatest indus¬ 
trial power in the world, its rulers 
continue to conjure up an image 
of accomplishments out of all pro¬ 
portion to the facts. They wish not 
only to overawe the West with 
miracles wrought by the collectiv¬ 
ized economy, but to dazzle the 
emerging nations of Asia and Africa 
with a magic formula for speedy 
industrialization. 

Distraction is the twin of decep¬ 
tion, and the Communists use this 
gambit with equal skill. While the 
West’s attention was occupied with 
endlessly dragged-out truce negotia¬ 
tions in Korea, for example, they 
executed a grabbing manoeuvre in 
Indo-China. When we showed a 
disturbing interest in the liberation 
of the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe, they started a diversion by 
attacking the Asian islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu and threatening an 
invasion of Formosa. The guides of 
our foreign policy might well mem¬ 
orize, the words of Mao Tse-tung. 
“Making a noise in the East while 
attacking in the West is a way of 
creating illusions for the enemy,” 

: Monopoly ®f the Initiative. Com¬ 
munist success in the protracted con¬ 
flict requires that the Free World be 
kept in a defensive frame of mind, 
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thus preventing it from seizing the 
initiative. 

Ti'iis is primarily a matter o£ 
psyciiolcgical conditioning. Com- 
munisSt psychological- strategy seeks 
to exploit the enemy's cultural and 
ideological preconceptions —scieiiti- 
iic\ economic,-poHticalj legal, philo¬ 
sophical and moral. 

For example,, by playing upon our 
moral and legalistic scruples, the 
Coinniimists have established, with¬ 
out our being conscious of it, a ‘‘war 
zone’' and a ‘‘peace zone.” The 
^‘pcace zone” is the territory con¬ 
trolled by the Communists; the 
“war zone” is the rest of the-. world. 
\¥e have been conditioned to accept 
the preposterous assumption that 
battles between us may legitimately 
be fought only in the “war zone.” 
In spite of constant Communist fo¬ 
rays into the non-Commiinist “war 
zone,” we* feel obliged to refrain 
from launching counter-thrusts into 
the Communist “peace zone.” 

The Truman Doctrine, which in¬ 
cluded commitments to defend 
Greece and Turkey against Com¬ 
munist invasion, although consid¬ 
ered a bold stroke, meekly accepted 
these territorial limitations. They 
were ratified in the so-called “con¬ 
tainment ; policy,” according to 
which the United States is to resist 
the Communist advance by apply¬ 
ing counter-pressure along “a series 
of constantly shifting geographical 
and political points, corresponding 
to the shifts and manoeuvres of. 
Soviet policyN In other words, the. 


Communists are to ch.oose both the 
subjects and the sites or the conflict. 

We are not containing them, they 
arc containing us— behind a con¬ 
stantly shrinking' perimeter of Free 
World defences. 

We have permitted the Com- 
■ munists ' to send arms to anti- 
Western governments in the Middle 
East—Egypt,' Syria—and to anti- 
American governments in Guate¬ 
mala and Cuba. Yet at the time of 
the Hungarian uprising, it was 
taken for granted that the West 
could not extend military aid, even 
indirectly, to the patriots of freedom 
without triggering a general war in 
Europe. Indeed, the West, even 
shrank from the purely diplomatic 
move of recognizing the neutrality 
of Hungary when it was proclaimed 
on November i, 1956, by the legal 
Hungarian Government. 

Attrition. The kind of warfare the 
Communists wage is designed to 
wear down the enemy’s power by 
gradual, and sometimes hardly per¬ 
ceptible, pressures and impairments 
while building up their own. This 
brings about a piecemeal yet ulti¬ 
mately decisive shift in the balance 
of power. 

A major weapon in this war of 
attrition is the international con¬ 
spiratorial apparatus which the 
Communists maintain in all the 
nations of the Free World. But, 
'more openly, they exploit our free 
channels of communication to culti¬ 
vate guilt complexes and a divided 
rpihd among our intellectuals, and 
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a paralysis of will in our decision¬ 
makers. They "have succeeded so 
well in this international brain¬ 
washing that many Western intel¬ 
lectuals devote much time to apolo¬ 
gizing for the institutions and pro¬ 
cesses; of a free society. ' 

A constant aim is to neutralize 
those forces not directly involved in 
the conflict. Globally, this includes 
all the colonial and emergent na¬ 
tions lying between the Soviet bloc 
and the West. In the Atlantic 
region, the task is to isolate the 
United States from her allies and 
friends. Within the separate nations, 
the Communists try to neutralize 
large political and social groups, 
especially the influential elites. They 
hope particularly to attain at least 
the. neutrality of those countries 
which might figure in the defence 
of Europe. 

The European campaign has three 
specific objectives: dissolution of 
the Western alliance; withdrawal of 
British and American forces from 
the Continent; and the creation of 
broad demilitarized regions in Cen¬ 
tral Europe which, exposed to Rus¬ 
sian pressure without the presence of 
American power, would ultimately 
succumb to the Soviet Union. 

In their campaign of attrition the 
Soviet Communists make constant 
use of proxies. Without swinging 
into action themselves, or even ap¬ 
pearing attentive to what is going 
on, they set other nations in motion 
against the Free World. It was 
Czechoslavakia, for instance, not 


the Soviet Union, that shipped 
nearly 2,000 tons of military equip¬ 
ment to a Communist-dominated 
government in Guatemala. Similar 
things are constantly happening in 
Asia and Africa. 

By utilizing the various and de¬ 
vious techniques of protracted con¬ 
flict, the Communists have made far 
greater inroads into the West than 
would seem possible in view of the 
balance of power between the two 
camps. This is because we fail to 
realize that we are at war with 
them. We fail to understand from 
that sole point of view their infin¬ 
itely varied manoeuvres. Once we 
begin to do this, there is not the 
slightest reason why we cannot 
thwart their plans. We are more ad¬ 
vanced, more wealth-producing, 
more inventive. Our concept of man 
is far closer to reality than the old- 
fashioned pseudo-scientific notions 
they inherit from the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

We of the West must understand 
the principles of protracted conflict. 
From such an understanding can be 
forged the tools of victory. 


In the March 1961 Reader’s Digest conden¬ 
sation-synopsis from Protracted Conflict, the 
editing process produced an error in interpre¬ 
tation. As a result, the sentence on page 36 
reading, “In plain language, Churchill, Roose¬ 
velt, Truman and the rest were played for mugs 
by the wily Georgian because they did not under¬ 
stand, or could not believe in, the devious policy 
that was guiding every move that Stalin made," 
did not represent the views of the authors of 
Protracted Conflict. The authors prefer the 
following: “In plain language, the good faith 
of the Western Allies—our belief that others 
share our sense of fair play—was exploited by 
the wily Georgian. Our people did not under-, 
stand, much less accept, the devious policy that 
was guiding every move that Stalin made.” 
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How the continents may have appeared during one 
phase of the drifting process is shown on this reconstructed map 
of the world. Note that North America and Europe are joined 


By Rutherford Platt 


In RECENT months new facts 
have been found to bolster a 
startling scientific theory: that our 
continents were once part of greater 
land masses, and that, broken apart, 
they are drifting across the face of 
the earth. Africa, for example, was 
once at the South Pole; parts of the 
United States were over the North 
Pole. North America may even 
now be ploughing westwards 


There is mounting evidence that 
the lands on which we live are 
wandering slowly but inexorably 
over the face of the globe 

through the Pacific Ocean, to col¬ 
lide eventually with Asia! 

The theory of drifting continents 
was first seriously proposed in 1915 
by Alfred Wegener, a German 
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geologist. Until now the arguments 
against it were at least as impressive, 
as-thc:arguments for it; but analysis 
of data accumulated during the In¬ 
ternational Geophysical Year has 
provided new evidence in favour of 
■the theory.. 

. Wegener likened the continents 
and big islands to icebergs floating 
in a sea of hotj soft volcanic rock. 
As proof that they were once joined 
together, he pointed out that the 
continents fit together like pieces of 
a jigsaw puzzle. The east coast-line 
of South America matches the west 
coast of Africa, with the rounded 
corner of Brazil fitting neatly into 
the Gulf of Guinea. The facing 
coasts of Europe and the United 
States can be fitted together if some 
revolving is done. (And if the con¬ 
tinents are broken apart and drift¬ 
ing, why. shouldn’t some of them 
revolve like bits of toast in hot 
soup?) 

Mountain ranges of the same ge¬ 
ologic age and with the same rock 
structure can be matched on coasts 
that face each other across wide 
oceans. They stand as though 
broken and pulled apart. This is 
true of the coastal ranges of Brazil 
and West Africa. It is also true of 
the Appalachian Mountains of 
North America, whose ancient rock 
ends abruptly with a great headland 
in Nova Scotia, but reappears in 
Newfoundland, Greenland, eastern 
Ireland and finally in the Grampian 
Mountains of Scotland. 

There is also zoological evidence 


Jane ■ 

of drifting: continents. ■ For . exam-" 
pie: .guinea pigs,.chinchillas, pecii-.".' 
liar land snails that must live in.; 
woods, and giant lizards that lay 
their eggs in termite, nests are found . 
wild only in South America and 
Africa. 

All fish and fresh-w^ater creatures 
in South America have close rela¬ 
tives in Africa, including the elec¬ 
tric eel and the lungfish—which 
sticks its nose out through the scum 
of stagnant swamps to breathe lung¬ 
fuls of air. Unless the two con¬ 
tinents were once linked, how can 
this amazing resemblance of unique 
creatures on opposite sides of the 
ocean be explained? 

Assailants of the drifting-conti¬ 
nents theory talk of land bridges 
like that which once existed be¬ 
tween Asia and North America at 
Bering Strait. But no evidence for 
such a land bridge across the Adan- 
tic has ever been discovered. On the 
other hand, a great ridge runs north 
and south down the middle of .the 
Atlantic floor, paralleling the coast¬ 
lines of the facing continents with 
mysterious accuracy. No one has 
ever explained it—but it looks as it 
might look if it were a residue left 
where a land mass broke apart. 

Botanists also support Wegener’s 
theory. In his book, The Geography 
of the Flowering Plants, a classic in 
its field, Professor Ranald Good, 
formerly of the British Museum in 
London, writes: “The opinion pi 
, plant geographers is almost unani¬ 
mous that the present distribution of 
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cdnno: be expiaioed 'without 
that the continents have 
been joined to one another at ..some 
time in uie past.” 

I mvscli have seen some of the 
botanical evidence. In a Greenland 
ravine pao miles north of the Arctic 
Circle, I found thin layers of .s.ha!ey 
separated like the pages of an'old 
book. 

Aiinost all the fragments had 
i.mprints of p.lants—sassafras, syca¬ 
more and fig leaves, elm seeds with 
their hat-brim wings. These are not 
plants of a raw polar place, but of 
temperate woodlands. 

In Greenland, too, I found a 
colony of a peculiar saxifrage plant, 
which also grows on the other side 
of the world in the high Himalayas. 
This peculiar flower uses no seeds, 
but spreads by reaching out with a 
short stem and planting a tiny bulb. 
Through many millenniums it 
could have crossed thousands of 
miles of land by taking tliree-inch 
footsteps, but could it have leaped 
the ocean? 

Such clues would seem to indi¬ 
cate, as Wegener believed, that 
North America and Greenland 
were once joined to Eurasia, drifted 
away, and that Greenland ‘‘ran 
aground” While North America 
continued on its western course. 

Some 200 million years ago, the 
greatest ice age of all spread up 
from the South Pole. From the evi¬ 
dence of boulders, sediments and 
rock scratches, the ancient glaciers 
buried South America under ice. as' 


far north. as the Eq'uator, and cov¬ 
ered both western Australia 'and 
India.. 

■But glaciers could .-not have 
■reached up into Tropical South 
America, nor crossed the Equator 
into India! The Equator always re- 
■■ceives a constant supply of heat from 
■ the sun—-too much for glaciers. The 
only ■ answer . to'^ the mystery, ' ■ said 
Wegener, is that those lands were 
not always located where they are 
today. They have drifted. Moreover, 
he reasoned, at the time of this ice 
age those lands—Antarctica, South 
America, India and Australia— 
must all have been joined together 
in one super-continent, which he 
called Gondwanaland. 

What evidence is there for this 
idea? When the ancient glaciers 
melted back, a strange shrub grew 
on the raw tundra left behind—one 
never seen since or elsewhere on 
earth. Its name is Glossopteris, or 
tongue fern, a tough, cold-weather 
plant with coarse, tongue-shaped 
leaves. Tongue-fern fossils have 
been found in Argentina and Brazil, 
in Central Africa, in India, Austra¬ 
lia and Antarctica. Since tongue 
fern could not have leaped thou-, 
sands of miles of sea, the only ex¬ 
planation seems to be the existence 
of the super-continent Gondwana¬ 
land. 

As the enormous glaciers slow¬ 
ly melted back, and tongue fern 
spread, the huge land mass was re- 
yolving and drifting northwards. 
The strain of the revolving caused 
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Africa to break off, and South 
America, and two more huge pieces. 
India drifted into the tropics, hit, 
Asia and formed a tight bond; the 
impact is thought by some scientists 
to have pushed up the Himalayas. 
Australia moved to its present loca¬ 
tion. The nucleus of Gondwanaland 
continued to drift towards the pres¬ 
ent South Pole, where eternal cold 
buried its rocky bulk under an im¬ 
mense white ice cap. Today, with 
s6nar soundings, explorers are find-^ 
ing great cracks and chasms of 
continental proportions under the 
Antarctic ice—scars such as might 
have been left by the stresses and 
strains of the past adventures of the 
land. 

But the most conclusive evidence 
of continental drift has been the 
recent discovery of “fossil magnet¬ 
ism.” When rock materials are first 
laid dowm they are either fluid lava 
or watery sediments, in which mi¬ 
croscopic particles of magnetized 
iron oxide are free to rotate. Before 
the rocks harden, these particles 
align themselves like compass nee¬ 
dles, all pointing north. 

Geologists can date rocks quite 
accurately on the geologic calendar. 
And from the direction of the fossil 
compass needles, it is possible to 
calculate the latitude and longitude 
of the rock at the time it was de¬ 
posited. These findings indicate dif¬ 
ferent directions at different times 
for north. Magnetic north appears 
to have been in what is now the 
middle of the Pacific near Hawaii. 


It has visited Japan, and more re¬ 
cently found itself in Kamchatka in 
northern Siberia. 

But the earth is a good gyroscope, 
spinning at an eternally fixed angle, 
and long-distance pole wander is 
an impossibility. The explanation, 
therefore, is not that the North Pole 
has shifted, but that the very conti¬ 
nents on which the rocks were laid 
down are sliding about over the face 
of the globe. 

Professor P. M. S. Blackett, now 
Professor of Physics at Imperial Col¬ 
lege, London, has said: “Measure¬ 
ments of Indian stones prove with¬ 
out doubt that India was situated 
south of the Equator 70 million 
years ago. Measurements in South 
Africa point to the fact that the 
African continent has drifted direct¬ 
ly over the South Pole in the last 
300 million years.” 

What causes the continents to _ 
shift.? For years no known force on 
earth was great enough to move a 
continent. Now one has been dis¬ 
covered. It is called a convection 
current, a heat flow which causes ac¬ 
tual motion of the material through 
which it moves. Convection cur¬ 
rents are set in motion by radioacti¬ 
vity in the centre of the earth. They 
. flow up through the 2,0G0-mile- 
thick mantle of rock which under¬ 
lies the rocky crust; horizontally 
along the upper mantle, then plunge 
again towards the earth’s core, com¬ 
pleting a circuit. It is as though 
great wheels were turning, under¬ 
neath the surface, causing areas of 
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die earth's crust to move where they 
are in contact withxhem. 

The wealth of pertinent data ac- 
ciiivAihtcd during the International 
'(.jcopiiysical \ ear will take years to 
examine fully. But already it is 
agreed (though there „ remain die¬ 
hard dissenters) that the data,sup¬ 
port such co,nciusioiis. 

. Whe.re a.re the continents, going, 
and how fast? There is no telling, 
for this utterly a,mazing motion is 
subject, to the caprice of convection 


currents and to unpredictab.le stresses 
and strains, such as sudden volcanic 
cracks that torture the earth’s mobile 
crust. From his measurement of 
fossil compass needles, Professor 
Blackett estimates that i,n the last 
150 million years Britain has drifted 
north from a place much closer to 
the Equator, and turned clockwise 
more than 30 degrees. Presumably 
the drift 'is continuing, but if it 
doesn't go faster Britain won’t need 
to worry too much. 


Sign Language 

Sign in a Swiss hotel restaurant: “Diners who are tempted to steal 
silverware, ash trays and other objects belonging to this establishment 
are asked to do it discreetly. We want to preserve the good reputation 
of our clientele.” — Nachnchten, Basle 

In pet shop window: “Come In and Try Pet Luck.” —Arthur Muiienix 

In an optician’s window: “Sun glasses—specially tinted for evening 
wear.” —Bill Kennedy 

Plastered on to a non-working slot machine: “This machine taketh. 
It giveth not.” —M, B. 

In a pub offering free coffee for all customers at closing time: “Safety 
Belts.” -rHerb Caen 

Outside a veterinary surgery: “Hospital Zone—No Barking.” 

—E. K. H. 

In an airline ticket office: “Why Not Jet Away From It All?”' 

' —Cedric Adams ■' 

In the gift department of a men’s shop: “Many Happy Returns—We 
Expect Them.” , .—Thomas Griffin 



.RNEY 


HEN grandparents enter 
the room, discipline flies 
out of the window/’ says an old 
Chinese proverb. I suppose this is 
true. My grandparents spoilt me^ 
but I’m glad of it. It was die most 
glorious spoiling a child ever had. 

It started when I was a tiny baby. born. Soon after I arriyed^ Mother 
My father was killed in a mine-shaft went away to Cardiff and left me 
accident two months before I was with my grandparents. 


The charming story 
of a childhood in Vfales^ and 
of two wonderful people^ poor and 
unschooled, but rich in love 
and understanding 
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llicir house v/as like any other 
our valley— a ghost-grey river- 
stone dwelling with a whitewashed 
cloorsreo. But in one way otir house 
was dirlcrent: we lived next door tO : 
the tin woo fed chapel and it was like 
living near a nest of birds. There 
was always singing, and my grand¬ 
father would say, “Do you hear? 
That is the music of Wales.” 

i was never taught to be^ realistic 
about the conditions in our mining 
valley. At that time South Wales 
was'known as a “distressed area.” 
The mines, were idle, the pit, wheels 
still. Everywhere was the evidence 
of poverty— dole-queues, soup kitch-'' 
ens, and little children, like so 
many lean sparrows, pecking away 
for coal at the slag heaps. 

I suppose if my grandparents had 
brought me up right I should be 
filled with passionate anger against 
these social conditions; but instead,, 
when I remember the slag heaps, I 
remember the day I filled my own 
tiny sack with slag. How Gran 
laughed at me, bat-black as any col¬ 
lier, And 1 can hear 'Grancher say¬ 
ing,. “'..ibfrr/i// Tydvil, please.” Then- 
he turned to me and said, “Never 
mind, mv little collier, I will teach 
you how to pick coal.” 

It wasn’t until I w'as much older 
that I realized we w’^ere poor. Or 
perhaps I should say we fxad little 
money. I thought we were rich. 
There was always plenty of chapel 
and singing and laughter. I was 
never hungry, especially after eating 
Gran’s broth, seasoned with leeks 


and just a suggestion of marigold 
and wild parsley. There were plenty 
of., dreams, too—nice . shape'less 
dreams that, were stuffed into my be¬ 
ing like vague, unforgettable music. 

I suppose it was bad for me, but .1 
was never made to go to bed. I went 
when my grandpare.ots did. We 
...would climb those stairs together, 
Grancher leading the wmy, I in the 
middle and Gran behind me.. T.lie 
rooms in that little house were uri- 
heated, except for the kitchen, but I 
was never cold. There was always a 
warm brick, wrapped in an old red 
flannel petticoat, in my bed on a 
winter’s night. And I always had a 
candle in my room because I didn’t 
like the dark. I remember the smell 
of those candles Gran made, the 
warm smell of heather and honey. 
My grandparents would stay with 
me until I felt safe in my room, but 
they never listened to my prayers. 
Grancher said that was private con¬ 
versation between me and God. 

I was never taught to be grateful 
to anyone but God. I accepted my 
grandparents as a plant accepts the 
sun. Gran was small and quick, and 
whisked around the house, end¬ 
lessly polishing the black lead grate 
or beeswaxing the floors. She was 
always stitching, or patching our 
clothes. She was a gifted cobbler, 
too, so our shoes were well soled. 

My Gran was a gentle person who 
could never turn a beggar away ' 
from the door. She had some queer 
dependants. One was a brown 
mouse that lived under a loose board 
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in tlie kitchen. Graiicher didn’t ap- favourite. I always wanted Jacob’s 
prove of him at all, but every night" ' 'ladder, or Moses in the bulrushes. I 
Gran would put downi crumbs, and'' was fascinated, with, those Bible 
at eight o’clock sharp out would ; stories, but as I got older my literary 
come the mouse for his dinner. One interests changed. From' Mrs. Dai 
■daV'^the-ginger cat from, next door ■ Thcmias across the street I :got copies ; 
.;caught him. 'Avidiil sad,it was,'that of ' ,■ penny-drea'dfol . magazine.; 

:^eveiiing.'iii .the kitchenvdFIe never. One,' day.,;.Grancher ^'pieked .. onei 
stood a chance,” Gran said with up, and his eyes grew big as he 
drooping head, and Grancher said read the story of a girl who had 
softly, 'That is nature, Tydvil.” taken the piimrose path. But he 
Grancher Jack was a big man didn’t stop me reading them. In- 
with gentle blue eyes and a fierce stead he had a conversation in 
white beard. He was my friend and Welsh with Gran. They always 
confidant. He would tell me about talked in Welsh when I wasn’t sup- 
the time when there were wild men posed to listen, but I understood 
in Wales—wild men who ran better than they knew, 
through the woods with holly in “She needs good books of her 
their hair. He would tell me about own,” he said, 
the Druid priest who used a golden “She has the Bible,” protested 
knife to cut the sacred misdetoe, and Gran. “Books cost,” 
about the trolls and fairies that lived But the next day I was given a 

in trees and caves. Sometimes he sixpence and told that we would go 
would sing, and his voice would to the second-hand bookshop in Six- 
echo in the woods. He was a high Bells. They were having a sale— 
tenor and had won many cups in they were alw’^ays having a sale in 
his youth. Grancher had only one those days—and Grancher and I 
pecvt: he said there should be no spent three hours there. At last I had 
talking in chapel, only singing. The books of my owm: Alice in Wonder- 
talking should be left to Almighty land, David Copperfield and Little 
God. , Women. We read out of one of 

Neither of my grandparents had them every night after singing. We 
been to school, but they had taught read David Copperfield 42 times be- 
themselves how to read English, cause it was Grancber’s favourite. 
They taught me to read the Bible, and he could read aloud better than 
Every night after supper Gran the rest of us. 
would get out the big black book Those w^ere lovely evenings in 
and Grancher would say, “What that little hot kitchen. If a Welsh 
will we have tonight.f^” troll could give me one wish, let him 

“The Book of Ruth,” Gran give me a bottle filled with the voices 
would say because that was her ,of that kitchen—Gran’s laugh, 
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llrancher's sIn42:inS4 and readingj the the cinema and plant them firmly 
hre hissing and \\hi$periBg—a hot- inside the church, 
lie briiruring with the smells of But .Grancher was something of a 
■^olden elsii butter cakes cooking Druid and he enjoyed the pictures. 

Oil the iron bakestone^ and the scent His God was not, fashioned in the 
of thyme drying on the mantel- likeness of the. Reverend Jenkins, 
shelf.'* ■ " . ■ So that- night we went to die pic- '. : ■ 

Grancher never became angry tures, Grancher and me. He bought 
with anyone, it seemed, though I do me some gob-stoppers to suck to 
remember disappointing him once, stop me talking. Jeanette MacDon- 
'Mr. Dai Evans* the dioirmaster, aid was playing in Maytime. It was 
was giving final auditions for the a sad story, and I had a lovely cry 
National Eisteddfod. The people he and got rid of all my bitter tears, 
picked would sing in Cardiff Casde. When we reached home Gran re- 
i wanted to go so badly. I had prac- gretted her suggestion and was re¬ 
used mv singing for months. Every morseful. Apparently die Reverend 
night after tea Grancher w^ould lis- Jenkinshad given a stirring sermon 
ten to me, and at night I had long that very night at the Band of Hope 
conversadons with God, beseeching temperance meeting. 

Him to let Mr. Evans pick me for “How you can listen to those old 
the child’s part. But he chose Blod- Americans talking so quick, pon- 
wen Davis instead. I hated Mr. ders me,” said Gran piously. 

Evans, I hated Biodwen and I hated “They talk all right,” Grancher 
God. said. “Yes, fair play, they talk right 

Grancher mollified my moaning: enough. In fact there is a lot of life 
"Never mind, fach/' he said. “You in their speech, but they can’t sing, 
have a lovely voice, look you, but no Now, this young woman in the pic- 
power. A lark can only sing what is ture was like an oil painting. Her 
in him, and a Welsh lullaby is as hair was as brown as a squirrel’s 
important to God as Handel’s nut, but she couldn’t sing for taffy. 
‘Haileliijuh Chorus.’ ” It was like she had a wishbone in 

Then Gran spoke to him in Welsh her throat.” 
about taking me to the pictures, “Serves you right,” Gran said. 
This was the worst kind of spoiling “There was plenty of good singing 
because it involved Gran’s God. A at the meeting this evening,, look 
strong Baptist and very fundamen- you, Thomas Lewis sang ‘Are You 
tai, she did not hold with picture Washed in the Blood of the Lamb?’ . 
houses; neither did her God, Her , better than ever.” 

(jod was behind her preacher, who “Thom Lewis has a good voice,” 
every Sunday instructed us to keep : admitted Grancher, “and nobody 
our feet free from public houses and ^ enjoys his singing better than me, 
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but ril take the American singing 
.:n:ny;'‘time in:, preference to the\dull' 
"language of God by the Reverend. 
Jenkins, no offence, mind.” 

‘There’s blasphemy,” whispered 
Gran, “in front of the child, too. 
There is plenty of that she can hear 
outside.” 

I w'as concerned about the way 
this conversation was going. For one 
thing I didn’t like to hear my grand¬ 
parents disagree, and for another, 
Robert Taylor was coming to the 
Palace in Magnificent Obsession. 
But I needn’t have worried. Gran- 
cher wanted to see the picture, too. 
The very next Sunday he went un¬ 
complainingly to chapel three times. 
He only went once generally. Gran 
flushed like a girl widi the pleasure 
of his company. I sat between them 
-and kept waiting for Grancher to 
make his usual comments as Rev¬ 
erend Jenkins talked about our 
wickedness and unworthiness. He 
thundered and boomed over the 
congregation in his search of sin. 


But Grancher sat.', unbliiikingly. All 
he said was'': “Very good at making ,: 
sermons is the Re.verend Jenkins;” , 

When ■ wc' reached home Gran , 
flew around the kitchen singing in 
her happy way,'saying how nice it,,", 
was to have a decent household who 
went to church together, “Now I 
can face the pastor at the Band of 
Hope on Tuesday.” 

Grancher winked at me over the 
brim of his cup. Then he looked at 
Gran with a face as innocent as a 
saint’s and said, “With your per¬ 
mission, Tydvil, I would like to take 
Joyce to the pictures on Tuesday.” 

“Aye, indeed,” said Gran absent- 
mindedly. 

And Grancher reached out and 
gripped my hand under the table. 
Another picture—Robert Taylor in 
Magnificent Obsession —m-ore gob- 
stoppers, and who knows what else. 

So my life continued, with one 
spoiling after another. It was the 
greatest spoiling a child ever had, 
and I’m glad of it. 


p. 


Rain or Shine 


ATRiciA thinks George may 
propose any night now. 
Her parents are sure he’s 
the marrying sort. 

They’re staying up evenings 
and burning a light now, 
Awaiting the girl and her 
whether report. , 


-Tom Congdon 






‘‘Can’t you bring one more load to¬ 
day?” my mother pleaded. “We want 
to get started.” 

“No, ma’am,” the neighbour re¬ 
plied. “Tomorrow will be another day 
—-and if it isn’t, you won’t need it.” 

—Bruce King 


Resting in the hospital after the birth' 
€).£ our third child, I thought I would 
finally get a chance to finish reading 
Boris Pasternak’s famous novefi Doc¬ 
tor Zhivago, and had it handy on my 
bedside table. 

When the student nurse came in, it 
caught her eye and she looked at it 
sceptically. 

“If you want the real low-down on 
baby care,” she said confidentially, 
“you can’t beat Doctor Spock.” 

—Mas. David Lyche 


During A holiday trip, we stopped at 
a remote cove to take a picture of a 
fisherman beaching his boat. It was a 
bleak and lonely spot, and 
remarked to me, “How can anyone 
live so far away from everything and 
One of the girls in my computer key- be content?” 

punch department put some cards into The fisherman overheard her. He 
the machine, but when she pushed looked us over carefully and then re- 
the key it broke off. A mechanic marked, “You don’t see me rushing to 
mended it after office hours, and the the city to take your photograph.” 
following morning we found this note —James Dillon 

on the machine; 

“Stroke the start key lightly as if 
it’s your boy friend—don’t pound on 
it as if it’s your husband, thanks.” 

—Faye Wilkinson 


In 31 YEARS of parsonage life we have 
had numerous weddings, but one of 
them stands out in my memory as par¬ 
ticularly poignant. The young couple 
were alone, and after the ceremony 
My retired parents bought a pictur- when they were about to drive away, 
esque old farmhouse in the mountains, the husband got out of the car, went 
To enjoy the view they decided to round to the back and pulled some- 
build a terrace, and ordered gravel and thing out of the boot. As they sped off 
cement from a neighbour. Taking a few minutes later I heard a jangling 
his time about it, he didn’t bring of tin cans and shoes, and on the 
up the first load until two o’clock bumper saw the hand-printed sign, 
one afternoon a few days later. .marled 1” . —v. , 






Georges Braque’s 
Radiant Vision 

With kis friend Picasso, 
he invented modern art 


By Malcolm Vaughan 

Mmma ' . . . 

I N Normandy^ some 6o years opposite: tor creating a new vision 
I ago, a boy. named Georges of the world, a universe of shapes 
Braque started painting and hues organized geometrically or 
houses, both inside and out. He was abstractly into new forms and new 
so skilful with a brush that he could colour harmonies, 
touch up wallpaper, or turn a plaster Braque’s father and grandfather 
' wall into a convincing imitation of were house painters, and the boy left 
brickwork or mahogany panelling, school at 17 to learn the family 
Today he still paints, not as a house trade. Apprenticed to local experts 
painter but as one of the greatest in Le Havre, he quickly mastered 
living French artists, whose can- such details as how to paint a false 
vases have sold for as much as door or fake ceiling beams, how to 
^40,000 (Rs. 5-3 lakhs). And despite make inexpensive plank flooring 
his craftsman’s ability to copy nature look like costly parquetry, even how 
exactly, he is famed for doing the to paint a realistic '‘marble” trim. 




R^m/»ce31rhm Modern ft 


'iM patience/' 
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From th.e start' it was 'dear that'he 
had an 'extraordinary talent., 

his...year .of military service, 

" young Braque decided to .become an 
artist rather than an artisan, and left 
.•home'for Paris. Though he found 
art school stuffy he stuck it for two 
years, learning-the techniques of old 
masters by copying their pictures. 
Meanwhile, he was making friends. 
A hefty six-footer, he was a first- 
class boxer, swimmer, sailor and 
cyclist. Usually silent and unassum¬ 
ing, he could on occasion turn a 
casual get-together into a rollicking 
party, playing the guitar or accor¬ 
dion, singing songs and dancing. 

Restless, Braque dropped art 
school to paint on his own—at first 
old-fashioned impressions of nature, 
then landscapes in bold bright col¬ 
ours. Still he was dissatisfied. He 
who could precisely depict the grain- 
ings in wood or the veins in marble, 
who could capture with mirror-like 
exactitude the beauty of a scene or 
of a woman’s face, thought an artist 
should do more—not just imitate 
what he saw but create something 
'.new,'', 

In this state of mind he met an¬ 
other young painter, a Spaniard liv¬ 
ing in Paris—Pablo Picasso. Of this 
meeting was born what we now call 
modern art. Others helped to pre¬ 
pare the way, but these two were its 
dynamic generators. Picasso showed 
Braque his newest picture, of nude 
women: all planes and angles, the 
painting looked like an explosion in 
a plough factory. But to Braque it 


]$me 

made sense, ■ for ■ he recognized the 
planes and angles as , the geometry 
underlying surface anatomy. Gradu-,' 
ally it dawned upon him that this 
was- what he was looking for—a 
way to create without simply mak¬ 
ing facsimiles of nature. 

Braque and , Picasso became close 
friends, so close that , for years 
their pictures were often all,, but 
indistinguishable. Trail-blazing ex¬ 
plorers, they moved into new terri¬ 
tory and step by step created an art 
of geometrical forms which reduces 
everything to basic shapes: cubes, 
cones, spheres, cylinders. 

Other artists, critics and the pub¬ 
lic denounced cubism as monstrous. 
The Salon d’Automne refused to ex¬ 
hibit Braque’s revolutionary works. 
“He mistreats forms,” said one 
critic. “He constructs deformed 
figures.” Across the years, jeers and 
opposition rose to international pro¬ 
portions. But Braque and Picasso 
kept pushing back the frontiers, 
evolving the new pictorial alphabet 
of abstract art. 

The First World War interrupted 
Braque’s career. One day while he 
was fighting at the Front an explod¬ 
ing artillery shell tore his head open. 
He was left for dead on the battle¬ 
field, and was rescued only when 
picked up for burial next day. He 
spent more than a year in hospital 
slowly creeping back to life, and 
was decorated with the Croix de 
Guerre and Legion of Honour. His 
wife watched over him, and made 
him start painting again. 
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icjSi GEORGES BRAQUE. 

His new pictures looked more 
naturalistic than the old—but only 
a bit. He would never , give' up the 
“architecture of painting’* for na-^ 
ture’s surface charms. But now a 
few connoisseurs began to declare 
these pictures incomparably fine. 
Braque’s reputation grew, and with 
it '.his income. In ■ 1924 the' Salon 
d’Automne, which 14 years before 
had refused his work, asked him to 
exhibit. He sent 14 pictures, one for 
each year, and they were all sold. 

Even so, many critics and the 
public continued to be fiercely hos¬ 
tile year after year. As late as 1937 


RADIANT VISION 

a' .leading' art critic. looked' at a ■ pic- 
.ture by Brac|ue that had just won 
■first prize at an international exlii-' 
bition, and barked: “Is it a painting 
or is it a joke?” 

The modest artist did not answer. 
He has never' bothered to argue 
with his detractors. 

■ Braque was nearly 50, when he 
achieved a wish that he’d had since 
his youth—a house by the sea, in his 
native Normandy, where he now 
spends most of each year. It is a 
modest farm cottage with a red-tiled 
roof and casement windows, but in 
the back garden stands a modern, 



''Interieur: Palette et Pot de Fleurs/' 
Reproduced from ''G, Braque," Editions Pierre Tisne, Paris 
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high-ceilingecl studio built mostly Now almost 805 he still puts in 
of milky glass. Inside, this room is a full day, painting, sculpturing, 
briglit:;:oiithe, . cloudiest 'day,.; and- , sketching or doing,other work,, with 
:,'wheii. ..sunlight .floods through the' ■ his ha,ndsc When ;you see'.him stand-- 
.translucent'walls, you are in. the , ing tall and handsome at the .easel, 
■heart .of .a living ■ radiance. ' Here, -white-haired, dressed, in, a cotton 
amid five or six ,easels and sparse, work' jacket and .cord.uroy slacks 
'.'...simple ■ furniture—much of; it made with a . yellow ,haiidke.rchief round 
:'With,.his .owH''hands—Braque now... ■ hia neck—^he might be a film sta,!; 
works. You see no models, no acting the role of , an artist in.a film, 
photographs, no designs to guide Certainly he doesn’t look like a 
the painter’s eye. revolutionary. Yet that is .what he 

‘‘I never visualize a picture before is. For, with his friend Picasso, this 
I start to paint,” he says. ‘'Each pic- unassuming former house painter 
ture makes itself under the brush— has set up a new way of seeing, and 
I discover it on the canvas.” revolutionized the course of art. 



Confusing the Issue 


Personnel manager, explaining why he hadn’t been able to fill a 
vacancy in the firm: “We’re not going to accept just anyone, you know. 
This position requires a man who’s worth twice what we pay.” 

—Paul Speegle 

My mother got up every morning at 5 a.m., no matter what time 
it was. —s. L. 

Informed traveller: “All Indians in South America walk in single file. 
At least the one I saw did.” ^ —Contributed by Cyril Eric Bryant 

One old lady to another, after hearing a lecture by Lowell Thomas on 
his adventures in faraway lands: ‘Til admit his stories are incredible, but 
I still don’t believe them I ” —Contributed by Harold Coffin 

MoTTo-of-the-month: “I said perhapsr—and that’s final.” —UPi 

Baseball star, Yogi Berra, when asked what hat size he wore; “You 
mean now—or when I’m in training?” —F. L. 

Film director Mike Curtiz to actor in rehearsal: “Thanks. That was 
perfect, pm'fect! Now let’s do it once more, better.” —Sidney Skoisky 

Wife to husband: “If you really loved me, you would have married 
someone else.” — Bob Goddard 



mni nwuiiwifioiiii. 


^ ‘Tx'' ' As exhiiarating 

as the swim itself-—the frosty tingle of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola ! How yoiill love its radiant flavour— 
the bright little lift that gives zest to outdoor fun. 
No wonder Coca-Cola is unequalled for after-sport 
refreshment! Enjoy one soon I 


»Coca-Cola»" Is the registered trade-mark of The Coca-Cola Compahy 










By Robert Goldman 

HE way you drive can shorten 
your car s life—or prolong it. 
Here are some tips to help you 
to \eep repair bills down and add 
life to your car. 

' Don’t jab tbe acceierator, espc-; 
cially when starting in the morning. 
Pumping wastes petrol and washes 
lubricant from the cylinder walls, 
causing premature wear. 

Don’t drive fast nntil you have 
gone at least five miles at 25 to 30 
m.p.h. An engine is not warmed up 
as soon as the water temperature 
reaches normal, or about 180'’F. 
It doesn’t reach top running 
form until the oil also is hot. 
If the outside temperature is 32° F., 
ideal oil temperature is not reached 
until you have driven about eight 
miles. 

Don’t idle the engine to warm it 
up. Idling wastes fuel and promotes 
sludge. Your car will warm up faster 
if you drive it for a few miles. 
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Try not to drive short distances 
repeatedly* Short hops., cause pre¬ 
mature wear. For every gallon of 
. petrol used in short runs, a gallon of 
potentially corrosive water, is pro¬ 
duced that can etch bearings and 
rust exhaust pipes. On longer runs 
■the fluid evaporates. The character- 
.istic dribble'from tail pipes in. the 
morning is corrosive fluid that has 
' been working overnight on those ■ 
pipes. 

Don’t make a practice of jam¬ 
ming on the brakes. Repeated fast 
stops wear out brake linings, play 
havoc with brake drums and de¬ 
crease brake life up to 75 per cent. 

: Try not to bump the kerb while 
parking. It endangers front-wheel 
alignment. Bad alignment causes 
undue tyre wear and also vibrations 
in the steering parts. 

■■• Don’t make *‘racing” starts. 
They waste fuel, decrease tyre life 
considerably, and put undue stress 
on rotating parts such as the uni¬ 
versal joints. 

, Don’t .“ride the brakes” down¬ 
hill. It can burn them out, in time. 
Instead, change if possible into a 
lower or retarding gear. On steep 
hills, apply the brakes intermit¬ 
tently. In the brief intervals when 
you take your foot off tlie pedal, the 
brakes have a chance to cool. 
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Why Athletes 
Will Keep Breaking 

Records 


By Robert Daley 


N THE LAST Olympic Games, 
records were smashed by the 
dozen. There is no mystery about 
why—and there seems little doubt 
that world records in sports will 
continue to drop. The reasons arc: 

(i) gimmicks; (2) new training 
methods; (3) size. 

The gimmick is the most impor¬ 
tant in giving athletes that extra 
half-second or half-inch. Swimmers 
shave all the hair off their bodies— 
and records drop. Great, beefy ham¬ 
mer throwers put ballet slippers 
(specially manufactured in splay¬ 
footed sizes) on their feet, and find 
that they can spin faster and thus 
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sling the iron ball farther. High 
divers, who used to tuck their knees 
under their chins when somersault¬ 
ing, now spread their knees slightly 
and tuck their heads between them. 
This provides a tighter tuck, a faster 
spin and more somersaults per dive. 
Pistol marksmen file down the ham¬ 
mers of their weapons until they 
weigh only a few grammes. Because 
these feathery hammers do not jar 
the gun as much as the old ones did, 
pistol scores are now higher. 

For 50 years rowing equipment 
changed very little. Then the Ger¬ 
mans experimented with oars, oar- 
blades and boats. They won. .They 

York Times Magazine ' 


.' Todqf s athkteS' 
are just, beginning to •: 

, explore the limits 
of human capability 
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won; again,., and' for.;: the;, past - fo.ur^ 
.years have' ..dominated European 
rowing. And last summer .in- Rome 
they' ' won the Olympic eight-oared 
'championship.' This year virtually 
eve.ry erew " in the world will be 
using boats ■ and wide-blade oars 
iike theirs. 

Before the war Cornelius War- 
merdam found that, by . taking a 
longer run, he could pole-vault 15 
feet. Promoters promptly length¬ 
ened the runw’^ays for him. Other 
vaulters adopted this change, and 
added a new one: instead of War- 
merdam’s heavily taped bamboo 
pole, they carried a light, slim bit of 
Swedish steel. The new pole gave 
them less weight, more whip and 
thrust. Now everybody uses lighter 
poles. 

In swimming, Johnny Weissmul¬ 
ler set up a 100-yard free-style record 
of 51 seconds flat, which stood for 
17 years. Nowadays, there are prob¬ 
ably very many more swimmers 
w^ho can beat it. Why? Part of the 
reason is that today’s pools are faster. 
Backwash gutters and floating lane 
markers as thick as a man’s arm 
keep the surface of the water flat, 
even when eight swimmers are 
thrashing in it. And modern swim¬ 
mers do flip turns that Weissmuller 
never thought of. 

Tracks today are faster, too. 
When Gunder Haegg began to set 
up records at 1,500 metres and the 
mile in Scandinavia, it was noted 
that the tracks were new, and that 
under them was a layer of gravel, a 


layer of' clay, ..'an'd' sometimes, even a 
layer of logs. The result was a more 
resilient surface, less, .tiring to run, 
on. The day of the simple cinder 
track is definitely"over. ', 

■ In . the Olympic loo-metre sprint 
last year the German, Armin Hary, 
was clocked'in 10-2 seconds, a new 
record. Jesse Gwens did. 10-3 seconds 
in the 1936 Games. Hary’s take-off 
was from starting blocks held ' in 
place behind his feet by pegs driven 
into the ground. Owens simply dug 
a shallow hole in the track with his 
spikes. He watched Hary win and 
then said musingly, '‘Those starting 
blocks ought to be worth at least a 
tenth of a second.” 

Though gimmicks may explain 
the records, the explanation of the 
plethora of athletes today who 
would have been considered super¬ 
men ten years ago is training, train¬ 
ing, training. The limits of human 
stamina are just beginning to be ex¬ 
plored. Take a look at the training 
routine of the Australian middle- 
distance runner Herb Elliott, world' 
record holder at 1,500 metres and the 
mile. 

When Elliott began training for 
his assault on the record books, 
he used to race ten miles a day 
through the parks of Melbourne, 
four days a week, after work. On 
Saturdays and Sundays, at the train¬ 
ing camp of his coach, Percy Cer- 
utty, he would rise at 5 a.m,, jog 
half a mile to the beach and run for 
30 minutes over the hard-packed 
sand. Then he would pi tinge into 
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higher horsepower Johnson outboaids 
you have all the muscle to move tons 
of heavy equipment. 

How can Johnson help you? See your 
nearest dealer or write Outboard 
Marine International S.A.,Dept. J47-6, 
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sea' to:';rc^^ 'arid. run. ' .athletes; are,; working harde,r .than 

:,back;to camp: for. breakfast. they used to.' THc fact that yester- 

::.:'VAfter eating, he would run-.for ■ day's'great niiiners failed .to break, 

four :hoiirs,; covering as many as .33 . the foiir'ininiite mile is less sig.ni,:fi- 

miles. Back at camp agaioj he would cant than the fact that they came 

lift 'weights and , railway sleepers $0 close on so little ' (by today's' 

; until.dimchtime. After lunch and a standards) practice, 
brief rest he would run to the beach^ If gim.micks and training explain 
.where' there is an eight-storey-high, many broken records, another factor 

60'-degree sand dune covered with must not. be overlooked: size. There 

coarse grass. He would run up this,, is better nutrition in' the world to-, 

hill, over the top, down and round, day, and less sickness;' and the 

over and over again, until he huma.n, body is getting bigger all 

dropped from exhaustion. A re- the time. 

porter once counted him running up The bigger man. gets, the higher 
the hill 45 times, ' he will jump, and, presumably, the 

‘There is no telling what his faster he will run. Until he has used 

body can do,” said Cerutty. He up the entire day for trainings 

might have added, “Nor anyone stopped growing and ceased invent- 

else's body.” ing gimmicks, no record can be set 

In every serious branch of sport, up diat will not be broken. 

YVVWyYYWV 

The Old West 

Many years ago, when the Wild West was still wild, a stranger rode 
into Tombstone, Arizona, and put his horse up at the local livery stable. 
The horse was a splendid animal, and its rider told an admirer that he 
would sell it cheap. The transaction was made, but when the new owner 
had paid his money he didn't get a certificate of ownership. “How about 
the title ? ” he asked. 

“Well,” replied the cowboy, “the title is good enough as long as you 
go west. But don't take it east. It ain’t so good in that direction!” 

—Dan Bennett 

From the Sumner County, Kansas, Press of 1874: “A couple came 
from Ohio, arriving at Leavenworth a few' days since, and were married 
about noon. At 8 o'clock in the evening a bouncing boy, w^eighing ten 
and a half pounds, was born to the blooming bride of less than ten hours. 

“This is only another evidence of the fertility of Kansas, and a proof 
that the drought is not so general and fatal in its effects as some of our 
Eastern friends suppose.” ---Kansas Historical Quarterly 
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HINDUSTAN SHIPYARD 


AT VISAKHAPATNA!^ 


LIGHTING BY PHILIPS 

An area covering more than 67,000 sq. ft. in India's only 
shipbuilding yard at Visakhapatnam, a project of national 
importance, has been installed with Philips lighting to 
ensure round-the-clock working, eflSciently and speedily. 
And, this has been found so satisfactory that Philips 
fluorescent lighting will shortly be introduced in the rest 
of the establishment. 

Philips’ exclusive lighting consisting of lamps, fittings 
and accessories ensures ultimate economy by providing 
the rnaximum illumination level at lowest running cost 
and gives longer, trouble-free performance. Philips’ scien¬ 
tifically designed equipment 
is the result of experience as 
well as research and develop¬ 
ment aimed to meet the ever¬ 
growing demands of better 
lighting. And hand-in-hand 
with Philips’ unrivalled qua¬ 
lity goes the invisible plus of 
Philips’ international experi¬ 
ence and know-how* 


PHEE : For planned 
lighting, designed eco¬ 
nomically to smt your 
specific n€ed---\fnether 
it is industrial, com¬ 
mercial or any other 
specialised application 
-consult Philips Light¬ 
ing Service Bureau. 
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When I was stationed on Christmas 
Island, Britain's nuclear test base in 
mid-Pacific, it was stalTed entirely by 
men. The camp shop had been with¬ 
out greeting cards for some time, and 
when a new shipment arrived those of 
us with various family anniversaries 
in the near future hurried to make the 
best selections. As we crowded into 
the shop the assistant’said, ‘‘There's 
no need to rush. They’re all the same.” 
Sure enough, they all read “To My 
Dear Husband”—all 4,000 of them. 

—F. R. Walicley 

One of the nicest compliments I 
ever received was from an army ser¬ 
geant. Walking side by side one even¬ 
ing, we were approached by a group 
of recruits. As they reached us, their 
arms snapped in unison to a brisk 
salute. My escort returned the salute. 

After they had passed I asked, 
“Why did they salute you?'' 

“They weren’t even looking at me,” 
he chuckled. “They were looking at 
you—and decided you were officers'- 
material,” —Adele Finch 


In the last few days of the Korean 
.'War, the policy on our destroyer- 
escort' permitted us to dress as com- 
' .fortabiy as possible. Dn,one particular': 
. hot, muggy day, we passed close hj' 
the flagship, ■ and 'within 'minutes ' a: 

. message was received from, its, can-:, 
tankerous old coinrfiander: “Why are:' 

■ your men ,half-iiaked.?” ' 

: Our' executive officer, not, on.e, to ^.be 
'pushed ,aroun,d, replied ' just as .curtly,,: 

. ,“Becaus,e we make them wear pants.” 

-~j'AM,Es Hummel. 

During an inspection a lieutenant 
discovered a young soldier’s laundry 
bag full of books. Being a stickler for 
having everything in the proper place, 
he dressed down the guilty private in 
grand style. When he was just about 
out of breath, he asked, “Now, how 
by any stretch of the imagination can 
you justify having your laundry bag 
full of books 

Quietly the private replied, “They’re 
dirty books, sir.” —Gerard Schafer 

Several years ago I was serving on 
the staff of a very capable admiral 
known for his willingness to make a 
decision and for his reluctance to re¬ 
verse a decision once made. 

I sent him a memorandum outlining 
a project 1 wished to undertake. The 
memo was promptly returned with a 
red-pencilled “no” above his initials. 
Still convinced of the soundness of my 
proposal, 1 called on the admiral and 
outlined the matter in more detail. 
He listened carefully, asked pertinent 
questions, offered suggestions. 

“Jim,” he said finally, “what you 
propose makes a lot of sense. It’s ^ 
good idea. It’s really a shame that j 
said NO.” —J. W. Bounds 
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Doctors recommend Hilk of Hagnesia-the gentle laxative 
-antacid that gives completely effective relief. 

THOUSANDS ■ ■ of general practitioners, pediatricians, : obstetriciaris 
and surgeons, all over the world, were askedr^Do you ever recommend 
■■ Phillips Milk of Magnesia for your ■ patients The ' overwhelming 

majority replied: “Yes!’’ 

"' Yes, ■ doctors consider Phillips Milk of Magnesia effective, and gentk 
enough even for infants, maternity and surgical patients.. 

And no wonder ! 

As o 'LaX0tiVe, Phillips Milk of Magnesia ■ 

/ worksleisurely, thoroughly but comfortably, 

' never "forces the system. 

As an antacid, Phillips Milk of Magnesia 
relieves upset stomach, gas, heartburn and 
other acid distresses accompanying consti¬ 
pation. 

■ No" single^purpme laxative can give : 
swell complete, yet gentle relief: 

Ask yoiir doctor! No home should ever 
be without 
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Quebec’s Riders of the River Range 


Meet the hardy, picturesque French Canadians who 
herd logs by the thousand down the streams 
and rivers to the great paper mills 


By Ira Wolfert 


IIMn the romances of Canada, 
IIS Quebec’s forest rivermen, the 
draveurs, hold a legendary place. 
Bearing names like Telesphore 
Sainte - Marie, Primat Boisvert, 
Dieudonne Tranchemontagne, these 


French Canadians are likely to be 
dark,rosy-cheeked,bright-eyed men, 
whippy as jockeys when they’re 
slight, swift-rolling as bears when 
they’re not. In essence, their job is 
the same that cowboys once did on 
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the Western cattle trails,, though the 
dnipetirs work with logs, not steers. ' 
They round up tlie-'‘stock” on'the ■ 
.riYer-baiiks' and 'hrand, each '-‘'‘head”' 
;in;'case. it strays. Theri they ride herd 
^on-the,-stock, driving the logs along 
the waterways- to the mills, where 
they are.'.'made into,paper to supply 
..one of-.' every' four newspaper: - pages ■■■ 
printed in the whole Free World. 

'■■ ■ -Though truly strong men have all 
but vanished from the cities, they 
still abound in the Quebec woods, 
as I learned on my first day there. 

I was encumbered with a suitcase 
that, since its contents included a 
typewriter and books, weighed 70 
pounds. Toting it was quite a chore 
as I clambered over the litter of a 
logged-over bush trail. A dravem 
oiferecl to relieve me of it. For po¬ 
liteness’ sake I hesitated, since he 
was shorter than 1 . Much to my re¬ 
lief, he insisted. A moment later he 
was pointing at a bird passing over¬ 
head—pointing with the hand that 
held my suitcase. I thought he'was 
kidding me, but when I mentioned 
it he was as startled to see the suit¬ 
case as I was. Fle’d forgotten he was 
holding it. 

I watched the draveurs work in a 
forest area which lies in the water¬ 
shed drained by the St. Maurice 
River, midway between Montreal 
and Quebec City, beginning north 
of the belt of settled land and ending 
where the trees start scrubbing out 
into tundra. A small plane can fly 
across the area in an hour, yet every 
year they draw out of these forests a 


■ribbon of paper five feet wide and 
.eight million miles long. 

New' .logging- ■'rechniques, ■ have' 
'made it' economically., .feasible to - 
range all over the forest and. ^fell .trees 
selectively, harves.ting ..the ■ woods 
rather than, plundering, them,. The'.- 
.. secret' is, the rivers—the - Manouan,- ■.'' 
:and. Mattawin.- and' Mekiiiac, .'the'. 
Wincligo and .Wessonea.i!,'the'Joiie..- 
and Vermilion.'.They make a lace-', 
work of the. .forest as they...wind 
d'owii to tliC' St.. Maurice. WherC' 
the St. Maurice empties into the St. 
Lawrence lie most of the paper 
mills. - . . 

The draveurs have transformed 
these rivers into an automated rail¬ 
way, whose main line is the St. 
Maurice. The locomotive power is 
the water which, in the 250 miles 
from the top of the watershed to the 
bottom, falls 1,380 feet. This gives it 
speeds of up to 35 miles an hour. 
Along the rivers a great network of 
dams impounds the waters until 
freight is ready to be shipped. Be¬ 
hind each dam is a log corral. The 
draveurs have only to open a gate to 
start the freight on its w^ay to the 
mills. Last year this extraordinary 
railway transported enough logs to 
fill 50,000 goods wagons. 

The railway stops running early 
in November, when the ice puts a 
roof on the water of even the great 
St. Maurice. Now the lumberjacks 
—the permanent year-round force 
of 1,000 swelled to 10,000 by farm¬ 
ers who come north into the woods 
to earn extra cash—begin to cut the 
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logs for the next drive. In the forest 
the high whirring-burring of “par¬ 
tridges/’. as the French .Canadians-- 
caih their hand-held power saws, .is 
■heard ■from dawn to dusk, inter¬ 
rupted only by the cry of ''Tim- 
iair.R as the timber falls. 

By lanuary the snow reaches too 
■high on the trees for economical 
cutting, and the snorting and puff¬ 
ing of horses and machines take 
over. Florses by the thousand skid 
the logs, now sawn into four-foot 
bolts, out to weird vehicles that 
carry 20 cords a trip, and these mon¬ 
sters dump their loads on to the 
frozen lakes and streams—the “sid¬ 
ings” from which they will be 
shipped when the big melt comes. In 
the cold, glass-dry air the logs ring 
like bells as they tumble. Higher 
and higher they pile, spreading back 
over the banks in colossal mounds. 

Suddenly, usually in the latter 
part of May, spring bursts in the 
forest. The thawing ice cracks with 
a noise like cannon shots. The logs 
displace the water in the lakes and 
rivers, and it comes flooding out 
over the banks to undermine the 
mounds there. So the “railway” 
loads itself automatically. 

Little streams turn into roaring 
giants. Deep in the forest you can 
put your ear against a tree trunk 
and hear thunder underground. It 
is the Windigo or Little Bostonnais, 
perhaps Creek George, rushing, 
pounding, shaking the earth. Closer 
to the river, the thunder fills the air 
—a drumming and booming of 


water, a crashing and splashing of 
logs, ali surging, down out of. the 
forest to the broad St. Maurice. 

In about two ■ weeks the spring 
floods subside. Then come the Jm- 
i/eurs—i^^oo of them, .the ■ largest 
group (500) led by a tail, frosty- 
looking Canadian, George Hamil¬ 
ton, who has been on the rivers for 
■32-years. These are red-eyed days, 
sometimes 18 hours long. Breakfast 
is at six o’clock: bananas and cream, 
oatmeal, hot bread, - jam. Then 
comes steak, with beans and pota¬ 
toes, and three to four eggs for each 
man. All this is blanketed down 
with flapjacks and ham. The dra- 
veiirT labour is so consuming that 
they have to eat as much again at 
11.30. Then at six-o’clock supper 
they really pack it in. 

Meals like that give the draveurs 
strength to battle with the logs, 
which pitch and toss and jam and 
stampede in the water. They can be 
as stubborn as the wildest range 
■’animals—as the roug,li crosses along 
the river-banks prove. These mark 
where a draveur disappeared under 
the logs and nothing of him could 
be found. But when the logs reach 
the St. Maurice they’re like cattle, 
slowing suddenly as they reach pas¬ 
ture and spreading out to browse. 

Seven big dams have transformed 
the St. Maurice into a series of giant 
ponds, some of them 40 miles long. 
The logs meander and drift in these 
ponds, gathering together in scores 
and hundreds, and finally in thou- 
sands. A drove as big as 200,000 
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will collect and hang around, in^the'' 
Ice of the shore. Sometimes a herd, 
stretehes', hack', as many miles'- as' a. 
.man-can''see, ^ 

Then suddenly, again like' a herd 
:0-f. cattle deciding to crowd on' to a 
neW' pasture, the logs begin-to drift 
■with': the current towards, the dam.- 
They make e,ight to ten miles day 
when' the wind.'is favourable. The, 
draveurs herd them by means of 
booms—variations of the kind used 
to fence off harbours during the 
Second World War. Curtain booms 
keep the logs from going up the bays 
and inlets and becoming stranded 
there; wing booms guide them away 
from sand bars and islands; con¬ 
ducting booms nudge them to where 
the current is faster. 

Behind each dam are holding 
booms to corral the logs until the 
way over the dam is open. It is 
when a corral is overcrowded that a 
stampede is likely to occur. A big 
storm lashing a close-packed herd 
makes the logs goad one another 
into a frenzy and jump the fence, or 
break it down. But when one corral 
becomes overcrowded, the draveurs 
have only to wait until the wind is 
blowing in the direction of a corral 
which isn't crowded, then open the 
gate. The excess stock moves over 
with the wind to the corral that has 
room for it. 

Until a few years ago tugs were 
employed to do this work in the big 
ponds. A herd would be lassoed and 
hauled about as a raft. Then the 
dravttir bosses pointed out, that 


■ nature,, would; ..do' the., job ;..i.,£, aliowed;.,, 
to. The. companies "thought it uught '': 
be'worth a try. y. 

But.it was.a risky, venture. The;' 
newsprint machines which produce,,'' 
Canada’s paper . are so, prodigious, 
■that only. 149 ,o£ them are required:,;-' 
One, at Shawinigan.Falls, is,300 feet':,' 
■lG,ng.' .Each hour, day and night ex,-... 
■cept Sundays,. Canada’s ,machines,' 
turn out 1,200 miles of 25-fooL-wide 
paper. They are so expensive that 
their owners cannot afford to waste 
a day. How could notoriously capri¬ 
cious Nature be trusted to keep pace 
with the voracious appetites of such 
monsters ? 

Finally, rising tugboat costs drove 
the companies to risk a trial. It was 
a day George Hamilton will long 
remember. The big bosses, who had 
come from Montreal to watch, stood 
at Rapide Blanc, where they could 
look up along a great pond for miles 
to where it bent out of sight. All the ., 
way there was nothing but faceless 
water, witli' hardly a stir of wind.. 
Only the light of the sun moved, 
idling on the pond’s blank, motion¬ 
less surface. Suddenly there was a 
gasp from the crowd, and Flamilton 
let the tension out of him in a sigh. 
There, wheeling grandly around 
the bend without a human hand to 
prod it, was the head of a seven-mile 
herd of logs. 

Since then, the companies have 
been content to let nature do the 
work. But nature calls the tune and 
all must dance—especially the Jra- 
veurs, I learned that one morning 
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when the field telephone rang. The 
logs ■ had jammed, downriver.' - And 
12 miles of' logs bearing' down., on 
the jam would ■ soon add' their, 
weight to. the crush. 

Six dravetirs went out in a ”poin- 
teurj '. a. small boat s.harp at both 
ends. 0.ne carried dynamite under 
his .seat to "break the j.am. Four of 
the men -wtTt mmetirs. two on'each 
side with ii'^-foot.poles. Braced in 
the Sterns using a nine-foot paddle as 
a rudder, was tlie derriere-de-barge. 
Standing in the bow, facing straight 
ahea.d, was the chief of the crew, the 
devant-de-baruc. He held an ii-foot 
pole poised like a lance, now and 
then thrusting it against a boulder 
to^ help the deniere^de-barge steet' 
away from it. 

They moved slowly at first. Then 
the current gulped them up with a 
whoosh. Even in the sun the river 
was panther-black. The devant-de- 
barge never took his gaze off the 
surface of the water. He directed 
the crew with hand signals, and 
with swift, curt nods of his head to 
the right or left. When he wanted 
maximum effort he cried, “Ho! 
Ho! Ho!” Apparently it’s the only 
human sound that can carry over 
the roar of a river in this mood. 

They came to an island of stillness 
a mile and a half long—logs 
jammed into the bottom and piled 
on one another so tightly that not a 
drop of water showed. The dev ant- 
de-barge let the boat go plunging 
down one side of this island, aiming 
for the dead water he knew he 


would find at the lower end. judg¬ 
ing the moment precisely, he thrust 
his, pole into the current and, spring¬ 
ing high to grab the handle with 
both hands, he pulled down with 
such violence that he levered the 
nose of the boat into jumping side¬ 
ways two feet in a single bound. 
■.“Ho! Ho! Ho I .” he cried in a tre¬ 
mendous voice, and the boat’s ribs 
shuddered as the full force of the 
. current drove into them. ■ 

The rameurs shoved for dear life, ■ 
and slowly the pointeur torn 
from the grip of the current, and 
came to rest in the quiet water at 
the end of the .island.. It took only 
one man to hold it there. The five 
others swarmed out over the island 
with long-handled pikes. A jam 
like this could be caused by a single 
log wedged amid boulders. Some¬ 
times this log is driven in so deep it 
has to be dynamited free, but just as 
often it comes free itself when the 
•Others .are. pulled o.ff its back. 

.■'.' The job is to locate this, key log. 
.The .men stuck their pikes into the 
logs on top of the island and pitched 
them one by one into the current. 
Now and then there was movement 
among the buried logs. Every eye 
would instantly turn to the devant- 
de-barge. He’d study for a moment, 
then shake his head, and the men 
would go back to their swift, steady 
dismemberment. 

Suddenly every pike on the island 
lifted. The devant-de-barge stood 
motionless, head raised. There had 
been a soft sound. The whole island 
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seemed to hunker'down deeper into 
the river. Had the current .got in to 
.'niBble :away a mere part of the jam, 
;or,....was, .the key to'; all of it turning?.' 
:Then' came a' low grunt from the 
\demnPde-bafg€: 

The dravettrs ran lightly over the 
dogs, threw, themselves pell-mell.into' 
the boat and began ramming their 
w^ay through the mm unfolding logs 
to shore. 

Then, at the shore, I saw some¬ 
thing unforgettable. From men who 
had bet their strength and skill 
against death, and won, you would 
expect exultation. But their victory 
only made these men feel at peace. 
The crew sat in the boat and stared 
quietly at the logs lumbering by. No 
word was said, but I felt the pres¬ 
ence of happiness. Finding some¬ 
thing out of tune with the river and 
setting it right seemed somehow to 
have set die men right with them¬ 
selves. 

In the old days the draveurs used 
to come brawling out of the woods 
with a whole season’s pay—often as 
much as 2,000 dollars—^in their 
pockets, a rag on their jackets bear¬ 
ing the address of their only 
“home,” the employment office of a 


logging company. They’d give all 
their money' .to.'a '.saloon-keeper'.' and.', 
tell him,: '‘‘Garry, me home .when it’s 

gone.” 

But today,:, with .'mechanized..' 
equipment, a stream of amenities' 
and necessities—films, doctors, fresh: 
food—^flows through', the, camps' aH'' 
the year round.'' They have parking.: 
spaces for men who'bring, their'cars':., 
ill order to be ab.le to week-end mdth'' 
their families. 

At night the camps take on the 
look of placid French villages. The 
little cluster of huts is surrounded 
by a million years of nearly unbro¬ 
ken silence. Wolves can be heard 
howling, bears rummaging. But 
television is going on inside die huts. 
In the camp street, men gather in 
knots around the blacksmith’s forge 
to talk, or around a mouth organ 
that sooner or later will strike 
up *-M'en revenant de la jolie 
Rochelle/' 

/: .For even though most of, the' .m.eii 
who sing so yearningly of the beau-, 
tiful city of La Rochelle have never 
been there, and have no intention of 
going, the old French songs persist. 
It is part of the men’s respect for 
their very great heritage. 


Any Old Crocks 

Pas'serS“By called the police when they saw a man drive his new car 
into the bumpers of a parked car. He explained that both belonged to 
him—that he was getting his revenge on the old car for giving him so 

much trouble. —La hiberti, Fribourg, Switzeriand 

Police found a veteran,car abandoned beside a busy road. On the wind¬ 
screen was a note reading; “Please give it a decent burial.” —ap 
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My Balloon 
Went Up 


On one of those days when 

nothing seems to go right, the worst place 

to be is in a balloon 

By John Christian 

LOATiNG serenely in the sky, balloons 
look innocent enough. Don’t be mis¬ 
led. They are as temperamental as opera stars, 
as stubborn and unco-operative as mules. 

I found that out the hard way when I was 
an unwilling participant in one of history’s 
wildest balloon rides. It occurred on May i, 
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1918—a long time ago, but as fresh 
as this morning to me. At 10.30- a.m.- 
tiiat,:day,, Second-Lieutenant Arnold 
:.Grasse and. I were' 1,800 feet over 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in a' little 
wicker basket slung under a 35,000- 
nubie-foot:. ^ sausage - ■ balloon—No.. 
i6i. We were observing artillery fire 
with binoculars and telephoning 
corrections to the ground. Neither 
of us knew much about balloons. 
We didn't need to because we were 
anchored with a comforting steel 
cable attached to a truck-mounted 
winch. 

We finished our “‘shoot,” and as 
senior officer in the oversize laun¬ 
dry basket—I was a 23-year-old 
lieutenant—I gave the order to haul 
in. The winch started grinding. At 
500 feet a gust of wind hit us and 
No. 161 dived like a hawk, swoop¬ 
ing sickeningly to within 50 feet of 
the ground. We hung on like rodeo 
riders. Then there was a wonderful 
calm. The cable had snapped. 

“Grassy” and I looked over the 
side. The ground-crew lads were 
shrinking in size at an alarming rate 
and beginning to look like scurry¬ 
ing ants. The hand of the altimeter 
swept round the dial—2,000 feet, 
3,000, 4,000. 

I hurriedly reviewed my class¬ 
room instruction. We had been 
drilled in balloon history and con¬ 
struction. Sitting on high stools, we 
had observed miniature terrain. We 
even had a course in tying knots. 
But the instructors had failed to 
dwell on steps to be taken if one 


'found/, 'Oneself 'in,'aV,free'TallooB: 
Leading'for i 

In- general,, of . course, ■ we, knew; 
that you release gas to go, down, and 
throw over ballast to ,go up.' Grassy 
grabbed.the release-valve..^rope, and' 
there was a comforting hiss of escap.- 
inggas. 

' Still.we,climbed. We passed 7,000-^ 
feet. More than a mile of :■ bright, 
clear air now separated us from 
those specks scurrying about on the 
ground in cars and on motor-cycles, 
trying to follow our errant course. 
Finally, at 7,800 feet, the altimeter 
hand gave a welcome pause, then 
began to slide off. Grassy and I 
smiled. Perhaps there wasn’t so 
much to free ballooning after all. 

With wrist watch and altimeter, I 
began checking our rate of descent. 
We didn’t want to go down too fast. 
The rate was satisfactory—100 feet 
per 20 seconds. But one slight detail 
escaped us. As you near the ground, 
the gas in a balloon contracts and be¬ 
comes less buoyant. At 1,200 feet we 
were dropping 100 feet every five 
seconds, and gaining speed. It 
looked as though we were going to 
make quite a splash. 

“Sand her!” I yelled. But instead 
of dribbling the sand out to keep the 
balloon delicately balanced, Grassy 
heaved 75 pounds over the side. The 
balloon responded instantly. At an 
alarming speed, we headed again 
for the wild blue yonder. 

It was discouraging. We drew up 
another plan of operation for the 
next trip down—if there was to be 
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one. 'Grassy' would' valve; I :-would' 
'sand. When,we reached loo'feet we' 
would “rip.’’ Balloons have a row of 
holes':': the size of salad ' plates^ 
'covered with lightly stitched fabric. 
''T'ug 0,0 a rope and the fabric comes 
off . In seconds, gas drains away and 
the bag collapses.. Then there is no 
.Ghaiice 'of the obstinate thing taking 
you u.p again. ■ 

' We were .filled' with' misplaced 
confidence as we again approached 
the ground. Everything was work¬ 
ing to schedule. We were coming in 
fast, but we were coming in. Grassy, 
poised on the edge of the basket, had 
a rapt expression on his face as he 
looked at that sandy soil, getting 
nearer by the second. 


" ■' An ■ „insta,n.t'' .before hit, ,he, 

yanked the rip,cord. As we slammed' 
into',the', grO'imd he was throvm 
from the basket. I wasn’t so lucky. 
On impact I was thrown to the bot-' 
tom of the basket—my face buried 
in sand from overturned bags, my 
left shoulder broken. 

■ When I'got to'my feet' the ,'bal- 
loon, rid of' Grassy’s .ii stone, 
was on the way up again. I was now 
a' lone rider of the skies. 

The fact that my left arm no 
longer worked was way down on 
the list of pressing problems in mv 
mind at the moment. The top ques¬ 
tion was how far Grassy had ripped 
before disembarking. There were 
three false stops in the rip panel— 
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in case someone pulled the rip cord 
by accident. No gas would escape 
until you ripped beyond these false 
stops. If he. hadn’t gone' beyond 
.them I :was reasonably safe—at least 
gas' wouidEh drain away and crash 
the balloon. ' 

:, Apparentlys. ..the : balloon hadn’t 
been. ripped. But if tw^o men with 
four good arms couldn’t successfully 
land a balloon, .my chances with one 
.arm seemed, exceedingly slim. I de¬ 
cided to parachute. I had under¬ 
standable misgivings. We had been 
assured that there was nothing to it, 
but a week before, I had seen a 
demonstration at Fort Sill. The 
demonstrators had thrown a 
dummy out of a plane, but the chute 


didn’t open. A big circle of sawdust 
marked his landing. 

Still, unless ■ I wanted to spend the 
rest of my life drifting aimlessly 
around the' heavens, the chute 
seemed to be the best answer.. I 
looked over thC' side, where the 
chute packs' were hung. My chute 
was there all right—but out of its 
pack, fluttering in the breeze, a use¬ 
less tangle. 

Lhad to land i6i. Flolding valve 
ropes with teeth and knees,: and 
hauling with my good arm, I started 
in the direction I wanted so much 
to go—down. 

I was coming in nicely, but to be 
on the safe side, at ten feet I jumped. 
I had had enough of i6i. And it 
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apparenriy had had enough of me. 
It was starting up again. There was' 
■a; tug’dll my, left 'ankle. 'Then' the 
■ tugging had .more authority. Looped' 
: •rtround the ankle was,a strand of the 
parachute cord. I was going -up 
: again."—this., time, hanging' by■ one leg. 
15 feet below the basket. 

My eyes fastened on that strand of 
cord. I had been told that it had a 
75-pound test strength. I weighed 
twice that. With solemn delibera¬ 
tion 161 rose several hundred feet— 
at the time I wasn’t concerned with 
exact measurements. Then my 
weight began to tell. The balloon 
settled, ever so slowly, towards the 
earth. 

As I neared the ground a car bear¬ 
ing the ground crew roared towards 
me. I broke my fall with my good 
arm, and kicked off the loop of cord. 


■^True; 
■vidualism', 


sta,rted up,,. 


gro'und-crew'member had,: just ■ tirrie 
to. ■ grab' the. ,dip , cord.^ . Thc' bai- 
loon collapsed 'i,nno€entIy: ■ on. thei' 

ground. 

After" doctors, finished repairing. 
my s,hoiilder I had aTew, ni,ont.hs,„Qf':": 
convalescence. Clearly I woukl b,e,of,' 
no use to the Balloon Corps for quite 
a while. But the wheels of bureau¬ 
cracy grind slowly, and before the 
doctors arrived at this conclusion I 
was ordered back to Fort Sill. There 
was my name on the bulletin board. 

I was scheduled for a “shoot.” I 
climbed into the basket and started 
upwards. At 1,800 feet, the end of 
the cable, I glanced up at the 
big gas bag—and the number 
painted on it. 

It was 161! 
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There’s a teenage girl who’s planning to run away from home—just as 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer, who,, when asked a similar question, said: “There 
are three ways—By (i) Example, (2) Example, (3) Example.” 
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The Display Board which gave news of the mythical mtsstles 


YOU ARE UNDER ATTACK 



iNUTES OF terror”: 
this newspaper head- 
,^>^1 line was typical of 
many round the world 
last December. It re- 
ferred to events that had taken place 
eight weeks earlier, when the most 
powerful radar system ever de¬ 
vised reported as “99'9, 
certain” that a ballistic missile 
attack had been launched against 


For a few heartbeats, time 
stood still. It looked as if the 
missile war had started 


the North American continent. 

- Ominous numbers flashed in the 
War Room at North American i^r 
Defence Command (NORAD) 
headquarters in Colorado Springs. 
This was no test. A decision had to 

,. Ill 
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be made immediately on whether 
to -set in motion the, procedure . for 
..unleashing America’s retaliatory 
.:might against the Soviet. Union. 

The; deci.sion.|t was made. U.S. 

. planes and missiles did. not fly. And 
the attack never took place. 

What exactly did happen on that 
fateful October day? Here is a re¬ 
port that should instil confidence 
both in the equipment and in the 
men who control its use. It is an 
assurance that the danger of “acci¬ 
dental war” emanating from the 
United States is slim indeed. 

The story begins at Thule, Green¬ 
land, where four radar antennae, 
each 165 feet high and 400 feet long, 
face off at various angles, searching 
thousands of miles across the top of 
the world and deep into the Soviet 
Union. This is part of BMEWS 
(Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
System), a fantastic radar complex 
designed to provide maximum 
warning of intercontinental missile 
attack. 

BMEWS operates with two fans 
of radar energy at different eleva¬ 
tions. The lower-level fan will detect 
an object as soon as it rises above 
the horizon, determine its position, 
and flash a warning to NORAD 
headquarters. Seconds later, as the 
object passes through the upper 
radar fan, its position will be mea¬ 
sured again. Instantly computers 
correlate the two readings, calculate 
the missile’s trajectory, work out 
where it was launched and where 


and when it will hit, and fire ail this 
infprmation to the Display Board, 
a ■ iq-foot-square, plastic map .of 
Eurasia in the NORAD War Room.,'^ 

Above the map is "an alarm level '': 
indicator. Should the number' “i” ■ 
flash red, as it',did on October'5,■ 
BMEWS would be signalling:; 
“Something worth worrying about 
is happening. Assemble the Batde 
Staff. Watch closely.” 

A flashing “2” means: “The con¬ 
tact is significant. Be ready to move 
in seconds.” 

At alarm level “3” the system 
means: “Something definitely 

heading your way. Checking to 
make certain we’re not reading 
meteor trails, aurora borealis, any 
type of interstellar noise. Better call 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washing¬ 
ton, the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
in Ottawa, and Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand headquarters in Omaha.” (At 
SAC headquarters, too, the Display 
Board is constantly watched, via 
closed-circuit television.) 

A flashing “4” means: • “You are 
apparently under attack. Better 
bring defence weaponry up, warn 
SAC to prepare its ICBM’s for 
launching, get its bombers off the 
ground and turn loose the airborne 
alert force.” 

Alarm level “5” means: “It is 
99-9 per cent certain that you are 
under ICBM attack^” 

Simultaneously, another indicator 
on the Display Board—the raid esti¬ 
mate indicator—^would be showing 
the size and strength of the attack. 
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Air Marshal C. Roy Slemort 


A. tiiird indicator, the impact-pre--' 
dictor^ would" show the number. of' 
points on the North American con-' 
tiiient about to be struck/ and a' 
'fourth would show '"minutes to.go’l 
before die leading missile lands on 
target. 

In the same moment, large ellipses 
would form on the mkp of Eurasia, 
showing general areas of missile- 
launchings, and on a huge three- 
storeys-high map of North America 
right next to it, showing general 
target areas. As the attack pro¬ 
gressed, the BMEWS computers 
would continually re-calculate in 
microseconds; the ellipses would 
rapidly shrink, pinpointing launch¬ 
ing sites in Eurasia and specific tar¬ 
gets in North America. 

The NORAD Battle Staff, some 
20 top-ranking U.S. and Canadian 


■■ air defence specialists, is frequently 
..■snapped to, surprise'practice' alerts. ' 

■ The' order 'fro.m the. War ' Room 
■comes over a red telephone^ in each 
man's office,, or living quarters,, or 
by various other communications' 
systems, wherever 'he, happens . to be, : 
He, or a fully . qualified deputy, is.." 

■ never where' he cannot be reached 
instantly. .The code words ',are:.o, 
""Coca Colou,r.” They mean:'.""Get-" 
here now!'' 

At 3.15 p.m. last October 5 the 
red telephones rang, and the Battle 
Staff got a bone-chilling message 
from lEe general duty officer in the 
War Room, Air Force Colonel 
Robert Gould: ""Coca Colour 
actual!" This was real! 

In the War Room, the Battle Staff 
found the alarm level indicator 
flashing at ""3/’ It went quickly to 
"‘4,” then "‘5," indicating that a 
massive ICBM attack was under 
way. The numbers on the raid esti¬ 
mate indicator mounted higher and 
higher. But strangely enough, 
neither the impact predictor nor the 
minutes-to-go indicator showed any¬ 
thing, and no ellipses were forming 
over the maps of Eurasia and North 
America, It was a tense and fright¬ 
ening moment. And there was not 
a second to spare for conjecture; if 
an attack had been launched, de¬ 
fence weaponry must be flushed into 
the air, and the retaliatory forces 
unsheathed, now. But first, there 
had to be absolute certainty that an 
attack was under way. 

The commander - in - chief of 
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'NORAD.y.' Air.. Force General. 
Laurence Xuter, was .in his. C'i.i8|» 
185OOO feet over South Da.kota, on 
his way home from an inspection' 
trip. He had left NO.RAD’s deputy 
commander-in-chief, Canada’s Air 
Marshal C. Roy Slemon, in charge. 

■Slemon’s first ".question was di- 
.rected' at Air Force Brigadier-Gen¬ 
eral Harris Hull, NORAD’s chief 
of intelligence. “Where is Khrush¬ 
chev?” 

“In New York City,” Hull re¬ 
plied. 

“Do you have any intelligence 
indications that would tend to con¬ 
firm the radar reports?” 

“None, sir.” 

Quickly, calmly, Slemon assessed 
the situation. Jt seemed inconceiv¬ 
able that the Soviet Union would 
launch an attack with Khrushchev 
in New York. It was even more un¬ 
believable that General Hull would 
have no inkling that an attack was 
in the offing. 

Hull and the members of his staff 
have at their finger-tips a tremend¬ 
ous assortment of reports produced 
by half a dozen agencies. NORAD 
intelligence on the Communist 
world’s military capabilities and ac¬ 
tivities is as complete and up-to-the- 
minute as it is physically possible to 
make it. Before anyone could mount 
a surprise attack there are certain 
things the NORAD staff believes he 
must do. What these are must re¬ 
main secret. Suffice it to say that 
before an enemy jumps, he must 
bend his knees. And Harris Hull 


could see .no'^ bent knees anywhere. 

. Still, an attack could not be ruled ^ 
out. There is, after all, nothing ab- 
solute'about intelligence indicators,.' 
Moreover, the BMEWS system m^as 
designed to reject any but “signifi-.. 
cant” echoes. And even when it 
accepted an echo as significant,' it, ' 
would not recognize it as a missile 
until it had determined that the ob¬ 
ject was not a satellite going into 
orbit; that it was heading for North 
America; and that it would not 
overfly the continent. 

Slemon immediately reported to 
General Kuter the confusing picture 
BMEWS offered. “You continue in 
command,” Kuter said. “Keep me 
advised.” Then, for what seemed an 
eternity, General Kuter felt very 
lonely, though he remained in un¬ 
broken telephone contact with all 
that transpired. 

Via telephone “hot lines” Slemon 
called war rooms in Washington, 
Ottawa and Omaha, but advised the 
duty officers not to summon their 
military chiefs. The picture simply 
did not make sense yet. But Slemon 
meant to make sense of it quickly. 

BMEWS, he reasoned, was still 
being run-in: it had started opera¬ 
ting only four days earlier. If it 
could go haywire, now was the 
logical time. None of NORAD’s 
other radar walls—the Distant Early 
Warning Line across the topmost 
rim of the continent, the Mid- 
Canada and Pinetree lines—re¬ 
ported any activity. These and other 
warning systems must all be taken 
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'June , 


into account in )iidgiiig any.., situa- 
rioE, And now General Hull in¬ 
formed him that the number of 
missiles being-reported by the raid 
estimate indicator far exceeded the 
most reliable estimate of Soviet mili¬ 
tary capabilities,- ■ ' , 

Air Force Major Barney Szczut- 
kowski, NORAD’s, space surveil¬ 
lance officer at Thule, studied the 
echoes on his radarscopes. Over an 
intercom system, he told Slemon 


■ impact predictor 'and' minutes-to-go 
indicator. ‘What is your closing^ 
rate? [How fast; are the -missiles 
coming?]’’ 

But Thule could report 'ho-closing 
rate. More objects kept coming up, 
but none had reached the upper 
radar fan. Furthermore, Szczut- 
kowski said, it was taking 75 sec¬ 
onds for each burst of radar energy 
to return with an echo. 

At last, Slemon knew with cer- 





le objects were coming up over tainty that these were not ICBM’s. 
brway. If they were, it would take only one- 

“What is your range?” Slemon eighth of a second to obtain radar 

echoes on them. He put this assur- 
''Twenty-two hundred miles, ance on the “hot lines” and reported 

it to General Kuter. 

Slemon looked at the still-blank The crisis was over, b had taken 










"YOU ARE UNDER ATTACK!" ii<) 

exactly 6 o seconds to reach a deci- quarter o£ a million miles distant! 

' The reason BMEVvS had report- 

Within hve more minutes, the ed a range of 2,200 miles was that it 
Sattle Staff determined that was set to read ranges up^ to 3,000 
BMEWS had not malfunctioned; miles and had no way of express- 
diat it was, in fact, more powerful ing itself in multiples of 3,000. Con- 
tiian anyone had dreamt. For there sequently, it had simply divided 
was indeed an object coming up 3,000 miles into the precise distance 
over Norway heading that way. The to the moon, and reported the dis¬ 
rate of rise indicated that it would tance left over—2,200 miles—as 
not overfly North America. At the range. (Since that time, the system 
same time JBMEWS deduced that it has been taught to reject moon 
would not impact on the American echoes.) 

continent; therefore there could be The reason why so many objects 
no impact prediction, no report on were reported was that BMEWS 
minutes-to-o-o. radar takes 20 scans of an object 

What BMEWS—thought to each second, then files it in its 
have a range of 3,000 miles— memory. 

Kiirl was the niooti, nearly a W^hatever it sees after each 20th 
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scm it assumes to be a new object, a.foolproof communications systems 

Moreover^ on each ^ scan BMEWS ■ every bomber would turn back.'But 

was reporting four objects; the so quickly and accurately did\ Roy 

*%aste energy” on each'side of the Slemon assess the situation on 

main radar beam was also hitting October 5 that it was never necessary 

the moon and. returning, elongated to bring even the military;chiefs of 

blipSj such as'IGBM’.s might make, the United .States and 'Canada, 

to the radarscopes. much less the President, into confer' 

Was a nuclear war nearly started ence. 
by accident? It wasn’t even close. Says General Kuter: ‘'No enemy 
There was not a single moment will catch us off guard. But we will 

when Air Marshal Slemon felt pos- never go to war by accident. We 

sessed of enough evidence even to have too many foolproof tools for 

warrant advancing the state of alert . checking our information instantly, 

of the air defence forces, or to ad- And the most important thing we 

vise SAC to step up its alert. And have working for us is the disci- 

even if he had, neither NORAD plined judgement of mature pro- 

nor SAC can trigger the retaliatory fessionals.” 
forces. Only the U.S. President can; Canada’s Air Marshal C, Roy 
Furthermore, after SAC’s Alert Slemon proved that. More than any- 

Force has been directed towards tar- thing else, the incident of last Octo- 

gets in the Soviet Union, if at a ber 5 was an example of how a 

given point this Force has not re- well-organized, international mili- 

ceived an additional code word over tary command should operate. 

..A. .A^ ..A. 

The March of Time 

A po-YEAR-oLD man who is still active as an ophthalmologist reports 
that when he first started to practise, many years ago, patients would 
come to him complaining that they could not see the print in the Bible. 
“Now,” he says, “they complain that they can’t read phone books and 
racing forms.” —Contributed by M. F. K. 

In a discussion of today’s soft living, a speaker recalled: “When I was 
E a boy I worked 12 to 14 hours a day on the farm. On Sunday I rode ten 
I miles to church, and when I got there we sang a hymn called, ‘Work, 
for the Night Is Coming,’ 

“Now the farm is mechanized, and when Sunday comes my grandson 
and his family get into the car and drive over paved roads to church, 
where they sit in a cushioned pew and listen to the choir sing, ‘Art Thou 
Weary, Art Thou Languid?’ ” -Robert Smith 
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These Flowers 
Bloom for Ever 


■or two master craftsmen, these incredible glass flowers 
now they make a display that enchants millions oj 

By Donald CuLRoss Peattie 




HEN I was a young man 
in my early 20’s I was' 
lost in the world. I 
had a job with a publisher, but life 
seemed to me a wilderness with no 
paths in it. In my desk I hid a sort 
of guidebook—Gray’s Manual of 
Botany, too technical for me wholly 
to understand, yet promising an 
order and a grammar of the whole’ 
flowering world of which I 
dreamed. Finally, unable to keep 
my mind on my work, I left to 
spend a summer in the field, staying 
until asters and golden-rod coloured 
the mountains of New Hampshire. 
And I still did not know what to do 
with myself. 

Ahead lay winter in New York 
and job-hunting. But on the way I 
had a half-day stopover in Boston. 
And thus it was that I, as if blown 
by a wind of destiny, followed the 
sightseers into the Botanical Mu¬ 
seum at Harvard. 

On the third floor there burst 
upon my sight the glass flowers of 
the Ware Collection, the flowers 
that changed my life. Only in the 
famous windows of the cathedral at 
Chartres, of Sainte-Chapelle and 
York Minster is there such a glory 
of glass. And nowhere had I seen 
such surpassing art put to the ser¬ 
vice of science. 

Flowers that I had long sought 
were here — Venus’s fly-trap, the 
purple-fringed orchis, the Queen 

.Pljotographs 1 


lady’s-slipper, the pitcher plant and:: 
hundreds more. Sometimes: the... 
whole, of a plant .was represented,, 
■from the litde nutlike tuberoids that ■ 
orchids bear. underground to ■ the 
topmost, twisted, upside-down'-face, 
bf the blossom itself.. Again there 
was just a spray of bloom, from 
some orchard tree. The velvety 
down of the mullein looked soft 
enough to touch. Nothing looked 
glassy; all was so lifelike that I 
caught my breath in astonishment. 

About me the sightseers were 
saying, “Oh!” and “Ah!” and 
“Where are the glass flowers?” 
When the guide assured them that 
these flowers were indeed made of 
glass, the visitors would turn to ex¬ 
amine them again, incredulous that 
• such fragile and exact beauty could 
come from any hand but Nature’s. 

Rapt, I pored over the details ac¬ 
companying the models. For here 
were the secret parts of flowers, en¬ 
larged many times, and revealing in 
delicate and vivid precision all I had 
longed to understand. The way of a 
bee with a flower, of a butterfly, of 
the ' pollen which the wind flings 
abroad in a golden waste—these, 
too, were radiantly displayed. 

Some 400,000 visitors now come 
annually to see the glass flowers, I 
don’t know how many of them 
thereafter rush to the registrar’s 
office and enrol for three years of 
botanical training. But I did. That 

■ 'J.'B. Bam# ‘ j2j 
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A single spikelet of a flower of joxtail grass, 
executed in glass 50 times its natural size 


was the foundation of a lifetime 
career. 

How did this marvellous, and 
perilously fragile collection come 
here ? Who created it ? Two men 
made Harvard’s glass flowers, the 
only two who could ever have done 
it; nor does anyone else possess their 
vanished powers. 

The founder of this unique art 
was Leopold Blaschka, born in 1822- 
in northern Bohemia. True that his 
father before him was an artificer in 
glass, for the craft had come down, 
father to son, from distant days. But' 
Leopold had an eye, too, for Nature, 
and in this double dower as both 


artist and naturalist lay the seed of 
the Ware Collection. 

For his health young Leopold, in 
1853, took a long voyage to 
America, by sail, and at sea collected 
and drew various marine animals. 
Of these, on his return, he made 
glass models for the Dresden 
Natural History Museum. 

Leopold’s only child, Rudolph, 
early showed an interest in botany 
and zoology, and spent several years 
studying them. Then his father took 
him into his workshop'—the only 
apprentice he would ever consent to 
have. (In’ his own day Rudolph 
Blaschka, who yj^as never to have a 



Edmond Rostand's sole claim to immortality 
lies in his creation of Cyrano de Bergerac, 

And where would Cyrano be without his nose? 
—an outsize j bulbous and^ if we may use 
the wordy chivalrous organ. 

It has nosed its way into the hallowed precincts 
of great drama, and into the hearts of 
thousands. The nose is an important organ. 
Tennyson waxes lyrical over ^a slender nose, 
tip-tilted like the petal of 

a flower'y and 

in the ANATOMT OF MELANCHOLY, 
Burton solemnly asks us Ho hold one another's 
noses to the grindstone hard' 


Tour nose then is valuable. 
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i stuffy nose and a heavy head, 
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It clears immediately. 

^ Tou breathe freely. 
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soil, ^also refusedpupils“If ■’ 
you ^ will find me someone who has. 
generations of artists in glass behind 
him.,” he said,,, ,“and ,who will begin 
at the age of ten years, and work 
ten hours, a'.day for ten years, then 
I could begin to teach him.”) 

So it was. that father and son were 
alone in the business of modelling 
marine animals in glass in their 
home at Hosterwitz on the Elbe, 
near Dresden, when Professor 
George Lincoln Goodale, founder of 
Harvard’s Botanical Museum, sailed 
for Germany in 1886. What this 

J 

brilliant botanist sought was some 
three-dimensional exhibit of plant 
life which would illuminate the 
subject for students. He had seen 
examples of the Blaschlcas’ work, 


June 

and made their house his goal. 

There on the mantelpiece he fou,nd , 
two glass models of orchids. At the' 
sight of these, Professor Goodale’s 
heart leaped. ,Her€ was Nature ,so 
perfectly copied that He had not^ at 
first been sure the blooms , were arti¬ 
facts. His scheme for a grand exhi¬ 
bition at Harvard grew firm in his 
mind, and he begged the Blaschkas 
to make him a few samples, to be 
paid for out of his own pocket. 

Leopold demurred. On flora he 
felt rusty. Yet before the persuasive 
professor left, father and son prom¬ 
ised to send him the glass flowers. 

What Professor Goodale received 
next year—after it had been through 
the customs—was a box of broken 
glass. However, enough fragmen¬ 
tary beauty remained to 
arouse interest in the profes- 
sor’s project among friends 
museum. Mrs. Charles 
Eliot Ware, widow of an 
eminent Boston doctor, and 
her daughter, Mary Lee Ware 
—women of some fortune— 
authorized another shipme.nt 
of Hass flowers from the 

O 

Blaschkas. This time every 
specimen arrived intact. And 
now the Wares, enchanted 
with these all-but-living 
flowers, decided to finance a 
large collection, to shine as a 
lasting memorial to Dr. 
Ware. 

The Blaschkas, with other 
museum commitments for 
marine specimens to honour, 


Perfect to the last detail, «« evening 
butterfly poised on a bachelor’s-button 







'SiTKh 


The baby orchid of tropical America. Note the naturalistic touch 
of tiny bees pollinating the lower branches 

only hesitantly accepted a half-time 
contract to work for the American 
philanthropists. Later the Wares of¬ 
fered them a contract for their entire 
output, on generous terms. So from 
1890 to 1936 everything, that came 
out of the magical German studio 
went to Harvard University, which 
has the only exhibition of these glass 
flowers in the world. 

It has been calculated that when 
father and son were working to¬ 
gether they produced a glass model 


ten 

leaf 5, 'but. pamting:, ■ 
over . and. over., 
over with .fine.cam-;. 
el'shair bnislies 
dipped in, ma,n.y-;. 
coloured, powdered, 
glass, moistened^;,., 
with,' . turp€n,tin€.;',. 
Every veinlet, 
ery glandular hair, 
every s.pot, oL 
mould ■ or ', 'dtlier,',' 
blemish,^" , 'on ' /vthe'. 
natural specimen 
must,, . .be' ' repro^:'V 
duce'dby^'; t,hev 
lightly - touching 
brush tip. The 
whole then had to be annealed and 
finally covered with a special var¬ 
nish that removed any trace of a 
glassy look. It was agonizingly deli¬ 
cate labour, yet it progressed at high 
tempo, sometimes from sun-up till 
midnight. 

The constantly enlarging scheme 
of the collection ultimately reached 
847 models in 164 plant families, 
representing not only flowers but 
fruit, fungi and ferns, with all their 
complex life history. And mosses, 
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and ■ iicheesj> and.: algae. ^ Living'. ' Rudolph": Blaschka’s./:^ and: 

mcxiels came from the botanical gar- ■eyesight ,at last ■failed.,. But .'Mary 
dens at Dresden and Berlin, from Wa,re Bad provided: a ,sum,,to, take" 
the royal gardens,,at Pilnitz and,, care of him. until his death,, which, 
from die Blaschkas’ home garden., ■ occurred in .May 1939.;' 

And field work was needed, too. " . It has heen estimated,'that, sevens 

In 1,895 Rndolph Blaschka .was' in; million' people have already seen, the; 
America, making sketches, taking , glass flowers.' Many are students, 
notes and gathering specimens, come to study technical details no 
when he was abruptly summoned textbook can make plain. The ac- 
home by news of the death of old curacy of the glass flowers is re- 
Leopold.Now the task was his alone, markable: one botanist found that 
and would be for 40 years more. in the representation of the great 
On a visit to the studio at Hoster- cluster of flowers of the Hercules’- 
witz in 1928, Mary Ware found the club, which shows more than 2,500 
ageing genius, at 71, still labouring buds and blossoms, each has the 
with almost fanatic dedication to his exact number of petals and stamens, 
mission. even those at the bottom and the 

She sat for hours while he back of the group, and each bud is 
wwked on some leaves, first paint- perfecdy rendered, 
ing, then twisting and turning each But the great majority are drawn 
one in the flame of a paraffin lamp to these flowers by sheer beauty, 
until red-hot. ‘In spite of the There is a heart-break in the loveii- 
slightiy unsteady hand,” she wrote, ness of Nature’s blossoms—that they 
“his movements were quiet, deft,, so soon must die. But here in these 
soft, where a miscalculated move- flawless imitations there is no mor- 
ment might ruin the work of hours, tal breath, only the joy of beauty 
It is breathtaking to watch.” captured for ever. 


Question Time 

Asteonomers report huge galaxies of stars which are going away from 
the earth at a speed of 90,000 miles a second. Do you suppose diey know 
something? ’ —Bill Vaughan 

When I was a boy I used to do what my father wanted. Now I have to 
I do what my . boy wants. My problem is : when am I going to do what I 

I want? —Sam Levenson 

“Why is it,” a thoughtful four-year-old asked her father, “that exactly 
■: enough different things happen every day to just fill a newspaper?” 

—Jack Sterling 
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The Most Unforgettable 
Character Fve Met 


By Alex Haley 


Guard cargo - ammunition ship 
newly arrived in the South Pacific, 
Scotty, with 25 years' service, had 
been a hostile old sea-dog from the 
day r entered his galley. 

, A huge, jowled -Negro, his sail¬ 
like apron bulging over his washtub 
belly, he would glare down at me 
sourly: '‘Us bein’ the same race 
ain’t gon’ get you by. Damn 
civilians done mint the service!” 


. "; N OUR quarters on the U.S.S. 

Murzim, I glimpsed on the 
’ ' steward’s bunk an incom¬ 

plete letter to his wife, and saw my 
name: “Haley he the steward 
second-class, suposed to be my asist- 
ant. Ben to colege and can tiperite 
but schur is stoopid. Can’t boil 
water.” 

This was the Second World War, 
and the Murzim was a U.S. Coast 









THE READER'S DIGEST 


. ■Scotty was.■ the ' darling, of .the xap- 
tainj who loved old-timers. He lum¬ 
bered about the ship, poking into 
everyone’s business, and' die new- 
recruits trailed in his wake with, 
.open-mouthed awe and admiration.. 
The Seajarer, the ship’s mimeo¬ 
graphed newspaper, ran such Scotty 
quotes as, ‘1 wrung more sea water 
out of my socks than you ever sailed 
over,.”: 

My ambition was to be a writer. 
At night, off duty, I typed stories 
in the officers’ wardroom pantry. 
Scotty, after haranguing me all day, 
was irresistibly lured to watch me 
‘"tiperite.” I used to make the por¬ 
table rattle, certain it angered him 
that a subordinate had a skill he 
hadn’t. I didn’t-know Scotty, 

One night his deep voice inter¬ 
rupted me. “Look here, boy, you 
ever seen the Cap’n talk letters to 
his yeoman?” I replied that the yeo¬ 
man took shorthand. “Don’t need 
all that chicken-scratchin’!” Scotty 
exclaimed. “Fast as you run that 
thing, you might make a yeoman, 
ril help you practise, Fll talk you 
some letters.” The idea of this un¬ 
grammatical clown hijacking my 
off-time to dictate to me was hilari¬ 
ous, and I laughed in his face. “You 
real wise, ain’t you?” he rasped. 
“Opportunity ain’t every night! ” 

The next morning a messboy 
shook me awake. “Man, Scotty 
wants you at the double!” I hur¬ 
ried to the galley. “I meant at the 
doubled Scotty roared. “This ain’t 
no cruise ship!” He lobbed a big; 


steel pot .into mid-air. . thatF' 

He flung' 3' sweat-popping: sucees- 
.sion of more pots, and, ' 'abusive 
orders. ■ I shined,^ .steam, kettles, 
scrubbed rubbish bins and bulk¬ 
heads. Finally I realized 'that I could 
revolt—and land in the brig—or I 
could type Scotty’s letters. “You got 
the message?” he asked. Choked 
with rage, I could only nod. “You 
a smart boy.” Derisive laughter was 
in his eyes, “Take off—see you to¬ 
night!” 

After 8 p.m. muster, Scotty, 
scowling round a new cigar, fol¬ 
lowed me to the pantry. Angrily I 
zipped paper into the typewriter as 
he overflowed an armchair he had 
swiped from the wardroom. 

“This here letter’s to Pop Robin¬ 
son. He’s a first-dass cook on the 
Pamlico/' I smacked out the head¬ 
ing and Scotty smiled approvingly. 
“Hello—^it is a long time since we 
was in touch . . .” I typed that. I 
typed one garbled, ungrammatical 
cliche after another for half a page. 
Abruptly Scotty ended: “For ever 
always your ex-shipmate.” I added, 
in caps, “percival l. scott, steward 
FIRST-CLASS, uscG,” and thrust the 
page and my fountain-pen at Scotty. 

His spreading grin split his 
face wide open. He signed as 
though it were the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

In the galley next morning, Scotty 
assembled the five messboys. “You 
better wish you had some brains! 
Don’t never forget, Haley give 
orders, it’s the same as me!” -All 
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■moriiiiig lie excluded ':me from any ■ 
real work. After .dinner he growled,.. 
“Chow’s in the . stove. See yon to¬ 
night,”. .Again, I got' the message. 
That night . I typed half-pages to 
three former ■shipmates of his. 

After a week of 15 stilted letters, 
Scotty began to. relax. Fat elbows, 
on aproned knees,.'jowled chin in 
hands, he paced his sentences to the 
moving typewriter at about 30 
words a minute, .and his letters 
lengthened with “good old days” 
reminiscings: “Never will forget 
the time I hired that civilian to come 
busting in that woman’s place and 
scared you half to death.” “Remem¬ 
ber when I raffled champagne and 
let you win and we drunk it?” The 
stories portrayed a hard-drinking, 
hard-loving Scotty, always exploit¬ 
ing the gullible. 

As the Murzim shuttled between 
islands, Scotty happily showed me 
replies to his letters. The laborious 
scrawlings expressed joy at hearing 
from him and incredulity that he 
had learnt to type. Meanwhile, 
magazine editors rejected my love 
stories. “You help me with my 
mail,” Scotty growled, “maybe I 
can help you with them stories.” 

The stories obviously impressed 
him. Nightly, after dictating, Scotty 
would leaf through my dictionary. 
Soon new words cropped up in has 
talk. “Can’t tribulate no 90-day en-. 
signs,” I heard him tell a chief. 
“They ain’t got no significance ” 

Scotty demonstrated n 7 y signifi¬ 
cance by letting me spend whole 


afternoons with, the .friendly signal- 
me-n on the bridge,, who, were .teach¬ 
ing me to' read flags and: blinker 
. lights. ‘ ‘Sigiialin ’ ■ takes ' brains, ’ ’ 
■Scottyapproved. 'When I could read 
blinker, Scotty, while 'dictating, 
kept alert to hear any clicking of the 
bridge.signal light. I would dash on 
deck,' read the message, and then, 
Scotty would go forward and “pre¬ 
dict” news sometimes hours before 
it was broadcast on the P.A. system. 
His fo’c’sle followers soon whis¬ 
pered that Scotty had second sight. 

Every night, after dictating and 
studying new words, Scotty left me 
to write stories while he made his 
circuit of the ship. One night he re¬ 
turned towing a big, rawboned 
youngster, who was red-eyed and 
upset. “Go ’head, show him!” 
Scotty barked. Nervously, the sea¬ 
man handed me a pink envelope. 
The first few lines revealed a letter 
■ in a' woman’s handwriting' begin¬ 
ning “Dear John.” Appalled at 
Scotty’s indelicacy, I handed it back. 

“Tm gon’ set her straight!” 
Scotty exploded. 

“Scotty, you can’t do that!” 

But wild horses couldn’t have 
stopped him. Scowling over the let¬ 
ter, he dictated: “It’s a cryin’ shame 
you think bein’ out here is some 
good time. Flere I set on a ship full 
of 500-pound bombs in a ocean full 
of subs and sharks. You don’t even 
wait to see if I get back. I bet you 
grabbed some disanimated weed. It 
ought to be him out here doin’ your 
fightin’ and dyin’ . . 
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THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER TVE MET ir 


When the Murzim put into Bris¬ 
bane, mail, call was held.,Scotty and 
I were shelling peas when his “Dear 
john'^ client .burst into the, galley. 
■■We read an astounding reply' from 
the boy’s girl,, begging forgiveness. 
“See, dammit, you wouldn’t of 
wrote!” Scolty trumpeted. 

This triumph made Scotty a strut¬ 
ting Cupid among the admiring 
kids in the fo’c’sle. Back at sea, he 
confronted me: “Look here, few 
kids want me to cor’spond to some 
Brisbane gals they just met.” His 
face struggled widi delight, but his 
voice conveyed menace if I balked. 

Each night now, Scotty brought 
three or four young clients into the 
pantry. ‘I’ll dictate later—dictatin’ 
oughter be private,” he instructed 
me. “I’ll just ask stuff I need—you 
keep notes.” 

To my astonishment, he had 
marked lyric passages from my 
rejected love stories. “Ready-made 
stuff! Take right here—‘the en¬ 
chantin’ moon studdin’ the night 
ocean with diamon’s as he think 
about her . . ” We began to pro¬ 

duce love letters. Scotty gave me a 
ream of the captain’s writing paper 
and a box of carbon paper which 
the captain’s yeoman had traded for 
a surreptitious steak: “Make a copy 
of every letter,” he directed. “No 
reason we can’t use the same-ones 
over.” 

Soon mail calls brought gushing 
responses from Brisbane girls, and 
Scotty’s young clients exulted. But 
I began to grow concerned: clearly , 


the girls would now expect Scotty’s 
distinctive letters. “Scotty ,”,1 said,.: 
“what happens when some of these .' 
kids' get transferred? What- will': 
they do without your letters?” 

All morning he worried. In the-,, 
afternoon he asked, “Them copies' 
you been makin’—how nia,iiY you 
got now?” 

“About 300.” 

“Tell you what. Bind up different 
copies in folders. Them kids can 
pick stuff' they like and write in 
they own hands.” 

It worked fine. Nightly, clients 
clustered round mess-hall tables, 
shuffling through 12 binders. Select¬ 
ing passages they liked, they wrote 
furiously. Scotty steamed around in¬ 
specting them as he once had my 
typing. “Han’writin’s more bet¬ 
ter!” he sang out, encouraging in¬ 
dependence. “Stick in some of your 
own words—twis’ stuff around! ” 

Finally orders came for our sec¬ 
ond stop in Brisbane. In the small 
hours of the first night, one after 
another of Scotty’s clients wobbled 
back, describing fabulous romantic 
triumphs. Scotty, painfully incapac¬ 
itated with varicose veins, presided 
in the fo’c’sle. Three cheers for the 
old sea - dog rang out re^iarly. 
Scotty was fit to split with bliss. 

The next afternoon, a messboy 
telephoned me on the bridge where 
I spent all my spare time with the 
signalmen. “Scotty wants you in 
the pantry—at the double!” It was 
my first “At the double 1 ” for a year. 

14 rushed below, wondering. Scotty 
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..he rno^hbo-vs si:ood mund a 
■u/.hj: horAcu cake. On it Morse 
. Jjt k-n.LEi” in chccoktc, 
ocGL';:\^ shdiling his feeb speke 
gfai'H'v, ‘1 tok the Capia you could 
.sUicd watch as sigaaiman. He say 
go ’'‘headh’ Suddenl)'' gioweriiig, he 
vvh!rie/j on the iiicssbcys. '‘Look 
hart, Jor/'i it rate a hand when one 
of our race, can better hisseif?” 

They clapped^ and tears blurred 
niy e}'es. And it was in that hum" 
bliiig instant that ..the' massive old 
:sailor.sptiii into hriil.iant focus. I saw 
with crystal; clarity the enormous 
soil!;', and ..' ’heart' seasoned through. 
i’£y%nty"five.' 'years; of; fo’c’sles, into, 
;;hariiacied': wisdom; .He '; cultivated ■; 
Ihfihg"',''trough' tomask.' eveh.' 
himself his benevolent, patriarchal 
affection for shipmates. I had re¬ 
sented his vicarious attachment to 
the education I had been luckier 
than he to have—and now he had 
helped me to leave him behind. 

Scotty often visited me on the 
signal bridge. Once he came when 
we had anchored off an island and 
“Mail Call!” was being piped. 
Naming two men, he said, “Watch 
’em down there and see what you 
see.” 

We looked down on the forward 
main deck, as yeomen barked names 
and passed thousands of letters from 
a dozen bulging mail sacks to the 
jubilant sailors. But the two men we 
were watching got nothing. “Poor 
guys don’t never get no mail,” 
Scotty said. “Looker here;—^fbe up 
this thing.” He gave me a Pen Pal 


v’lLe ac from -i cc-, iu. I 

liileo in die two uien's eoincr,, r.cj 
I'T uric ^ rcc u 

ceived their hrst letters. 

The poignant maikcali scent; kent 
bcchering me. Cue rigki u kn 
pantry, I wrote it as I fell; it and k 
was or in ted iii 77? n Seiyj:,;er which 
many men enclosed i,r3 .letters home. 

SomeoDe’s home-tov/n newspaper 
i:epri.!ited my "StO'ry, A P.ress wire 
service picked it up; “.Ma,il 'Ca.il”" 
was printed widely. From, far a.ricl 
wide, 'letters..'ca:rne addressed . to 
“Lonely Sailors, ejoThe Seafarer, 

.U.S.S. Murzi-mAS: ''Before long,' "a 
message: was. .relaye'd'.i to' me,' to^o— 
•■Irom'' U .S, , Coast':' Guard Hea'd-"' 
quarters. Ordered back to the 
States, 1 joined their public rela¬ 
tions department in New York. 
There, in 1950, I was named the 
U.S, Coast Guard’s first Chief 
Journalist, and my stories, too, be¬ 
gan to click. 

" But my letters to Scotty went un¬ 
answered. Then, in 1954, some 
letters resulting from a Reader’s 
Digest article included an envelope 
addressed in a wavering, unruly 
script that I joyously recognized. 
Scotty told me that he had become 
Chief Steward on the Murzim. But 
in 1945 his varicose veins forced 
him to retire and he had settled 
in Virginia, where he was a night 
watchman. 

“Reeding your name folowed by 
story a grate thril,” Scotty ended his 
letter. “Knowed you’d make good 
was how come I help you out.” 









’^kctir^mc hmm. Tb^y appear to 
prlbcipte, itid this fact offers us 
happiness and achievement*. A 

'. ..'N' ifi,»^*‘Air''-w4Wi*'4*i.«/iB4.i.s*i*fi»j!!4.tt,.!'; «4ifKd^.,!. 


DR. MAXWELL MALTZ 
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America’s Jazz Age was at its 
height, the Wall Street stock market 
rising, the speakeasies roaring. 
It was 1925, a year of madness, and 
the craziest place of all was 
Florida—that New World Mecca 
then recently discovered as a 
subtropical paradise. The rush to 
buy Florida land was exceeded 
only by the rush to sell it 
at ever more fantastic prices. 
When Florida Went Wild is the 
story—based on fact—of a young 
man who became a real-estate 
salesman in Miami in that gaudy era. 
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Your 

Built-in 

Success 


i l Hwach of us has a mental pk- 
l^lture of himself, a seif- 
|1» image which governs 
much of his conduct and 
outlook. To find life reasonably 
Mtisfying you must have a self- 
image that you can live with. You 
must find yourself acceptable to 
you. You must have a self that you 
like, and one that you can trust and 
believe in. When this self-image is 
one you can be proud of, you feel 
self-confident. You feel free to be 
yourself and to express yourself. You 
fanction at your best. When the self- 
image is an object of shame, you 
attempt to hide it rather than express 
it. Creative expression is blocked. 
You become hostile and hard to get 
along with. 

As a plastic surgeon, I used to be 
ama 2 £d by the dramatic and sudden 
changes in character and person¬ 
ality which often resulted when a 
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facial defect (usually crucial to the 
patient’s self-image) had been cor¬ 
rected. 

Sometimes the operation ap¬ 
peared to create an entirely new 
person, transforming not only the 
patient’s appearance but also his 
whole life. 

The shy and retiring, once rid of 
their disfigurement, became bold 
and courageous, A “moronic” boy 
changed into an alert, bright and 
ambitious youngster when I cor¬ 
rected the too-large ears that had in¬ 
vited chronic ridicule, A salesman, 
obsessed by the conviction that he 
was repulsive to others because a 
car accident had left him horribly 
scarred, became a model of self- 
confidence when the scars were 
removed. 

Most startling of all, an incorri¬ 
gible habitual criminal lost his bitter 
defiance almost overnight, won a 
parole and went on to assume a re¬ 
sponsible role in society. 

But there were exceptions who 
did not change. A girl who all her 
life had been self-conscious because 
of a tremendous hump in her nose 
continued to act like an ugly duck¬ 
ling long after surgery had given 
her a classic nose and a truly beauti¬ 
ful face. 

And many others who acquired 
new faces went right on wearing the 
same old personality. Every plastic 
surgeon has been baffled by patients 
who complain that surgery has 
made no difference whatever. 

Condensed from ‘^*Psycho--Cyhe^ 


“I look just the same,” they in¬ 
sist. “You didn’t do a thing.” And 
comparison of “before” and “after” 
photographs is useless. “The scar 
may not show any more, but it’s 
still there!' 

It is indeed; such people are still 
haunted by an old and unbearable 

self-image. 

Many people appeal to the plastic 
surgeon to correct purely imaginary 
defects or undetectable ugliness. 
Their imperfections are so slight 
that no ethical surgeon would even 
consider operating on them. 

Nevertheless they react just as if 
they were disfigured. They feel the 
same shame. They develop the same 
fears, anxieties and psychological 
block. Their “scars,” though 
mental and emotional rather than 
physical, are just as debilitating. 

Of course, their trouble, too, lies 
in a destructive and mutilated self- 
image. 

Years ago I realized that the 
people who consult a plastic surgeon 
often need more than surgery, and 
that some of them do not need sur¬ 
gery at all. 

If I were to treat these people as 
patients, as whole persons rather 
than as merely a disfigured nose, 
ear, mouth or limb, I needed to 
give them something more, 

I had to show them how to obtain 
a spiritual face-lift, how to remove 
emotional scars and change basic at¬ 
titudes. 

V In other words I had to learn how 

© ^960 by fi'eniice-Hall 
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people’s-minds,.work. The study-.Has"; 
'.been most .rewarding., ' ■ 

; : Oijr 'Sii|>ei* “Electronic Brains*^ 

Until 15 years ago scientists had 
no idea just how tiie human brain 
.,.;-a.nd': 'nervous' system worked .“pur¬ 
posefully” to achieve a goal (even 
such a short-term goal as, for ex¬ 
ample, picking up a packet of 
cigarettes from a table). Having 
made long and meticulous observa¬ 
tions, the scientists knew what hap¬ 
pened. But no single theory of un¬ 
derlying principles tied all the 
phenomena together into a concept 
that made sense. 

However, when man set out to 
build an “electronic brain,” and to 
construct goal-striving mechanisms 
of his own, he had to discover and 
utilize certain basic principles. This 
science was called cybernetics (from 
a Greek word which means, liter¬ 
ally, “steersman”). Having dis¬ 
covered the necessary operating 
principles, the scientists began to ask 
themselves: Can this be the way the 
human brain works also ? Can it be 
that in making man, our Creator 
provided us with a servo-mechanism 
more wonderful than any electronic 
brain ever dreamed of, but operat¬ 
ing according to the same basic 
principles? 

In the opinion of many cyber¬ 
netics scientists the answer is yes. 
Their conclusion, strangely enough, 
is one that may have an immeasur¬ 
able effect on your personal happi¬ 
ness or unhappiness. 


V'y Ironically,' cybernetics, which Te-;: 
gan ■ as; a study 'of machines ;: and 
'mechanical principles,. goes ; far to 
restore the dignity of man as a 
unique, creative being. Psychology, 
which, began w.ith the study' of 
man’s .psyche,, -or ■ soul, went on al¬ 
most to deprive .man of his : soul. ,So. 
much of the psychologists ■ literature 
was taken up with abnormalities— 
guilt, instinct towards self-destruc¬ 
tion, and the like—that the average 
person felt helpless to pit himself 
against such negative forces in hu¬ 
man nature. The behaviourists even 
held will to be a myth, consciousness 
only a chemical reaction, and 
thought merely the movement of 
electrons. 

The science of cybernetics makes 
no such assertions. It tells us not 
that man is a machine, but that man 
has and uses a machine. It sees the 
so-called subconscious mind not as 
a mind at all but as a mechanism—a 
goal-striving servo-mechanism con¬ 
sisting of the brain and nervous sys¬ 
tem, which is used by and directed 
by the mind. This mechanism with¬ 
in us is impersonal and automatic. 
Like any other servo-mechanism it 
makes use of stored information or 
“memory,” and it works upon the 
data we feed into it (our thoughts, 
beliefs, interpretations). Through 
our attitudes and interpretations of 
situations we “describe” the prob¬ 
lem to be worked on. 

If we feed in data to the effect 
that we ourselves are unworthy, in¬ 
ferior, undeserving or incapable (a 
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iiegadve. ,sei£4m this' data, too,' ■ ' --- An example,, of ; the first type is the 
is';proce.ssed and,acted.upo.n in solv-'self-guided .torpedo., or the i.nte,r- 
hig current problems and respond- ceptor missile,. The target or goal is 
ing to current situations. Thus our known—an enemy ship or plane, 
internal mechanism will work auto- The objective is to reach it. The tor- 
matically to achieve goals of success pedo accomplishes its goal by going 
and happiness, or unhappiness and forward, making errors and auto- 
failure, depending upon the goals matically correcting them when neg- 
which we ourselves set for it. ative feedback (information that it 

has committed an error and is off 
course) is supplied by spch “sense 
organs” as radar, sonar, heat percep- 
tors, etc. Thus by a series of zigzags 
it literally gropes its way to the goal. 

Dr. Norbert Wiener, who pio¬ 
neered development of goal-seeking 
mechanisms during the war, be¬ 
lieves something very similar hap¬ 
pens when we, say, pick up a 


A Look. . at the Automatic 
Mechanism in Action 

Servo-mechanisms are of two 
types: (i) where the goal is known, 
and the objective is to reach it; 
(2) where the answer is not known, 
and the objective is to find it. The 
human brain and nervous system 
operate in both ways. 
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YOUR BUILT-IN "SUCCESS MECHANISM" 145 

cic^arettes from a table, baby just learning to use his muscles, 
iplish the goal through an the correction of the hand in reach- 

mechanism, and not by ing for a rattle is very obvious. The 

forebrain thinking alone, baby has little storeo uiiormation to 
he forebrain does is to se- draw upon. His hand moves clum- 
lal, trigger the mechanism sily back and forth as it gropes. But 
)n and instruct the eyes as learning takes place, correction 
ally to supply feedback in- becomes more and more refined. 

L which continually cor- ^ Mental Picture 

motion or the hand. It ail of Yourself 

0 be done consciously, only 

mist would know which Every creature comes into the 
id and shoulder muscles world equipped with a built-in auto- 
sssary to the task, or how matic success mechanism, bor the 
!y needed to be flexed. lower animals the goal is pre-set, so 

utomatic mechanism can to speak, and limited to self-preser- 
because, having performed vation and procreation. Man, on the 
novements before, it has other hand, being gifted with crea- 
” the correct response. In a tive imagination, can formulate his 
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i^6' 

Gwm goal.'And as a; corollary, of;,this-\ 
■privilege,, it is'.necessary to his' emo- 
tioml and,'spiritual fulfilment that. 
Aedo'so.;, 

Functional!v. man is somewhat 
.like ■ a:..'.bicycle, which maintains its. 
equilibrium, only; so long as it-"'is 
going forward towards something. 
We are engineered as goal-seeking 
mechanisms, and feel lost unless we 
have a goal which interests us. Peo¬ 
ple who say that life is not worth 
while are really saying that they 
themselves have no personal goals 
which are worth while. 

Your automatic creative mecha¬ 
nism operates in terms of goals and 
end results. Once you give it a defi¬ 
nite goal to achieve you can depend 
upon its automatic guidance system^ 
to take you to that goal much better 
than you ever could by conscious 
thought. But the goal must be seen 
so clearly that it becomes real to 
your brain and nervous system. 

This is not so difficult as it may 
first appear. For your automatic 
mechanism cannottell the difference 
between an actual experience and 
one which is vividly imagined. The 
only information available to it con¬ 
cerning any given situation is what 
you belieue to be true about it. Thus, 
if we continually picture failure to 
ourselves in such vivid detail that it 
becomes real to our nervous system, 
that impersonal mechanism will re¬ 
ward us with failure-type responses 
and emotions. And vice versa when 
we picture ourselves as successful 
and self-confident. 


The' self-image,, we harbour is. the., 
key to-,the success' or failure of, our 
most cherished ,■ plans '.and'; aspira¬ 
tions. If the image is inadequate,, it 
behoves us to correct it. We do this 
by systematically imagining that we 
are already' the sort ,o£ person we 
"wish to,be.' If you have been pain¬ 
fully shy, imagine yourself moving 
among people with ease and poise. 
If you have been fearful and over¬ 
anxious, see yourself acting calmly, 
confidently and with courage. 

Psychologists once tried an inter¬ 
esting experiment on 45 men who 
were in hospital as neuro-psychi¬ 
atrics. They first gave the patients 
the usual personality test. Then they 
asked them to take the test a second 
time and answer the questions as 
they would if each were “a typical, 
well-adjusted person on the out¬ 
side.” Three-quarters turned in im¬ 
proved test performances, and some 
of the changes for the better were 
dramatic. The psychologists re¬ 
ported that those patients who were 
most capable of identifying them¬ 
selves with normal people were able 
to shorten their stay in the hospital. 

If we picture ourselves performing 
in a certain manner, this imagina¬ 
tive exercise impresses our subcon¬ 
scious almost as much as does actual 
performance. This psychological 
fact offers us an opportunity to 
practise new traits and attitudes, 
and gives us an invaluable lever for 
changing personality as well as for 
acquiring new skills. 

Another experiment investigated 
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iiie effects of mental practice in 
sinking basketball throws. Two 
groups of basketball-playing stu¬ 
dents were given a 20-day test. -One 
group actually practised throwing 
the ball for a period every day. On 
the 20th day their scoring had im¬ 
proved by 24 per cent. A second 
group spent 20 minutes a day imag¬ 
ining that they were throwing the 
ball at the goal. Amazingly, their 
scoring improved 23 per cent! 

Such mental rehearsals or dry 
runs have been used to advantage by 
golf pros and concert pianists, by 
salesmen preparing to face a difficult 
prospect, and by job applicants. Per¬ 
haps it could work for you, too. 

Dehypnotize Yourself 

Wh.\t we believe about ourselves 
(and thus feed to our internal com¬ 
puter as bona fide data) often im¬ 
poses rigid and quite false limits on 
what we are able to accomplish. As 
a schoolboy my friend Dr. Alfred 
Adler, the famous psychiatrist, got 
off to a bad start in arithmetic. His 
teacher became convinced that he. 
was “dumb in mathematics,’’ Adler 
passively accepted the evaluation, 
and his marks seemed to prove it 
correct. 

One day, however, he had a sud¬ 
den flash of insight and announced 
that he thought he could solve a 
problem the teacher had put on the 
board which none of the other 
pupils could do. The whole class 
laughed. Whereupon he became in¬ 
dignant, strode to the blackboard 


and worked out the problem. In 
doing so,, he realized that he .could . v 
understand arithmetic. He felt' new .. 
confidence in his ability, and v^’ent 
on to become a good, maths student.,'. 

. ■ The point' is thisv Adler had been',. 
hypnotized by a false belief about 
himself. Not figuratively, but liter¬ 
ally and actually hypnotized. For 
the power of hypnosis is the power 
of belief. If you have accepted an 
idea—from yourself, your teachers, 
parents, friends or any other source 
—and if you are convinced that the 
idea is true, it has the same power 
over you as the hypnotist’s words 
have over his subject. 

The hypnotist, for example, tells ' 
a football player that his hand is 
stuck to the table and that he cannot 
lift it. Being under hypnosis, the 
player accepts this statement as fact, 
and try as he will he simply cannot 
lift his hand. 

When hypnotism is used to in¬ 
crease our strength rather than to 
paralyse it, the results are often just 
as spectacular in the other direction. 
The gripping strength of one athlete 
was tested on a dynamometer and 
found to be 100 pounds. All his i 
effort and straining could not budge 
the needle beyond that mark. Then 
he was hypnotized and told, “You 
are stronger than you have ever been 
in your life.” This time he easily 
pulled the needle to the 125-pound 
mark. 

Hypnosis, of course, did not add 
anything to his actual strength. 
What the hypnotic suggestion did 
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YOUR ■BU!LTUN-.^.^SUCCESS':MECHAN!SYU 


^do was to,overcoixi.e a negative idea- 
which had previously prevented him 
from expressing his full strength.-.In , 
other words, the' athlete had. im¬ 
posed a limitation upon his strength 
by ■ the negative belief that he could 
grip only loo pounds. The hypno¬ 
tist merely removed this ' mental 
block: and “dehypnotized” him 
temporarily from his own self-limit¬ 
ing beliefs about himself. 

Negative thinking can limit each 
of us if we let it. And, conversely, 
within you right now is the power 
to do things you never dreamed 
possible. 

: Forget Past Mistakes! ' 

After witnessing a demonstra¬ 
tion of hypnosis, the well-known 
writer' Dorothea Brande happened 
to read one sentence by psychologist 
F. W. H. Myers which she said 
changed her entire life. Myers ex¬ 
plained that the talents and abilities 
displayed by hypnotic subjects were 
due to a ‘‘purgation of memory'’ of 
past failures. Miss Brande reasoned: 
why couldn’t a person in the wake¬ 
ful state use this same power of the 
hypnotist to purge the memory by 
ignoring past failures ? 

She determined to act as if the 
powers and abilities she sought were 
there. Within a year her production 
as a writer had increased many 
times. Moreover, she discovered, a, 
talent for public speaking, some^ 
thing she had previously dreaded 

* See ‘*Wake Up and Uive” by Dorothea 
Brande, The Reader’s Digest, September 1957. 


arid avoided, ^ became much in de- 
■ mandasaiectiirer-~-and enjoyed it!'^ 

All servo-mechanisms ■ by their 
very nature contain “memories” of ■ 
past errors and failures. These nega-- 
tive experiences do not inhibit but'. 
contribute to the learning process, as. 
long as they are properly: .used and 
are seen as detected deviations .from 
the goal desired. 

Our errors, mistakes,' failures,.- and 
sometimes even our humiliations, 
are necessary steps in the learning 
process. However, they are meant 
to be means to an end and not an 
end in themselves. When they have 
served their purpose, they should be 
forgotten. If we consciously dwell 
upon the error, or consciously feel 
guilty about the error, and keep be¬ 
rating ourselves because of it, then 
unwittingly the error or failure itself 
becomes the goal which is held in 
imagination and memory. 

Memories of past failures can ad¬ 
versely affect present performance, 
if we dwell upon them and foolishly 
conclude, “I failed yesterday; there¬ 
fore it follows that I will fail again 
today.” The minute we dismiss such 
thoughts from our mind and stop 
giving power to the past, the past 
with its mistakes loses its power over 
us. 

A patient once asked me, “If the 
forming of scar tissue is a natural 
and automatic thing, why doesn’t 
scar tissue form when a plastic sur¬ 
geon makes an incision ? ” 

The answer is that if you cut your 
face and it heals naturally, scar tissue 
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:will foriiiv^became there:i ^ ' 

amountoftensioninand justunder- Usmg BmMn 

neath die wound. This pulls the sur- Mechanism 

face of the skin backj creating a ‘‘Stress” has recently become a 
“gap/' so to speak, which is filled in popular word in our language. We 

by scar tissue. When a plastic sur- speak of this as the age of stress, 

geon operates, he not only pulls the Worry, insomnia, stomach ulcers 

skin together closely by sutures; he have been accepted as a necessary 

also cuts out a small amount of flesh part of the modern world, 
underneath the skin so that there is Yet I am convinced that it does 
no tension present. The incision not have to be like this, 
heals smoothly, evenly, and with no We could relieve ourselves of a 
distorting surface scar. vast load of anxiety if we could but 

It is interesting to note that the recognize the simple truth that our 

same thing happens in the case of an Creator made ample provision for 

emotional wound. If there is no ten- us to live successfully in this or any 

sion present—that is, if you simply other age by providing us with a 

forget it—there is no disfiguring built-in success mechanism, 

emotional scar left. Our trouble is that we ignore 
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too anxious/(this ;was . in 1899), and. 
that there was .a better and"'easier" 
way. 

“Prii.deiice and duty, emotions, of 
ambition, and of anxiety, have, of 
course, a ..needful part in" our lives. 
But confine them, as far as possible to 
the occasions: when: you are making 
your general resolutions, and keep 
them out of the details. When once 
a decision is reached, dismiss abso¬ 
lutely ail care about the outcome. 
Unclamp your intellectual and prac¬ 
tical machinery, and let it run free; 
and the service it will do you will be 
twice as good.” 

Proof of this principle can be seen 
in the experience of writers, in¬ 
ventors and other creative workers. 
Invariably they tell us that creative 
ideas are not consciously thought 
out by forebrain thinking but come 
spontaneously, like a bolt from the 
blue, when the conscious mind has 
let go and is engaged with some¬ 
thing else. 

These creative ideas, of course, do 
not come without preliminary con¬ 
scious thought about the problem. 
All the evidence points to the con¬ 
clusion that in order to receive an 
inspiration or hunch, the individual 
must first of all be intensely, 
interested in solving a particular 
problem. 

He must think about it con¬ 
sciously, consider all the possible 
courses of action. But after he has 
defined the problem and secured all 
the information he can, then addi¬ 
tional struggling does not help. If 


anything, it seems ... to. hinder his 
finding a solution. , 

“I have found that if I have to 
write upon ' some . rather difficult 
topic,” Bertrand Russell says, '‘the 
best plan is to think'.about, it, with 
very great intensity—the : greatest 
intensity of which i am capable—for 
a few hours or days, and at the end 
of that time give orders, so to speak, 
that the work is to proceed under¬ 
ground. After some months I re¬ 
turn consciously to the topic and 
find that the work has been done.” 

If you have been wrestling with a 
problem without making any ap¬ 
parent progress, try dismissing it 
from your mind; put off making a 
decision until you’ve had a chance 
to sleep on it. As Sir Walter Scott 
is reported to have said whenever 
his ideas wouldn’t formulate, 
“Never mind. I shall have it at 
seven o’clock tomorrow morning;” 

Nor should we assume that this 
process of unconscious cerebration 
is reserved for writers, inventors 
and “creative workers.” We are all 
creative workers, whether we are 
housewives working in a kitchen, 
schoolteachers, students, salesmen or 
. businessmen. We all have the same 
success mechanism, and it will work 
in solving personal problems, run¬ 
ning a store or selling goods, just as 
it will in writing a story or invent¬ 
ing. 

■ Some psychologists describe what 
we call genius as a process: a natur¬ 
al way in which the human mind 
works to solve any problem, and 
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nor. aione in writing ,a;book...orpaint'':^ 
ifigapicture;" , 

But one word of warning:. We 
can do only one thing, at' a time. If 
you are .using an' electronic com¬ 
puter you,must,clear the machine 
of previous problems before under¬ 
taking a new one.'Otherwise, parts 
;of .the old problem'or the old situa¬ 
tion'.will .carry over .into the new 
situation' and give you a wrong 
'answer. 

The absurd habit of trying to do 
many things at once is a great cause 
of confusion, frustration and nerv¬ 
ousness. The businessman, instead 
of concentrating upon the one letter 
he is presently dictating, is thinking 
in the back of his mind of all the 
things he should accomplish today, 
or perhaps this week, and uncon¬ 
sciously trying mentally to accom¬ 
plish them all at once. 

Ease off this pressure. Even on the 
busiest day the crowded hours come 
to us one moment at a time; no mat¬ 
ter how many problems, tasks or 
strains we face, they always come to 
us in single file, which is the only 
way they can come. 

The Best Self-Image of All 

Physiologist Ivan Pavlov, on his 
death bed, was asked to give one last 
bit of advice to his students on how 
to succeed. His answer was, “Pas¬ 
sion and gradualness.’’ If we want 
with sufficient intensity to improve 
ourselves and are willing to under¬ 
take systematic practice to that end, 
our automatic internal mechanism 


faithfully repaysour efforts. And the;, 
rewards in. freedom', of personality " 
alone can be incalculable. 

What we call personality is ac¬ 
tually the .free and full expression of ', 

. the real .self. 'When'we. say that a':; 
person “has a good personality,” 
what we really mean is that he has 
freed the creative potential within 
him and is able to express his true 
self. 

Everyone loves a baby, for in¬ 
stance, not for what he can do or 
what he knows or what he has but 
simply because of what he is. The 
baby is emotionally honest and not 
in the least inhibited. He exempli¬ 
fies'to the nth degree the psycho¬ 
logical dictum, “Be yourself.” 

Poor personality and inhibited 
personality are one and the same. 
The individual with a “poor per¬ 
sonality” does not express the crea¬ 
tive self within. He is afraid to be 
himself, and the resultant frustra¬ 
tion is likely to overflow into all that 
he does. 

Let us not limit our acceptance 
of life by feelings of unworthiness. 
God has offered us the forgiveness 
and happiness that come from self¬ 
acceptance. It is an insult to our 
Creator to turn our back upon these 
gifts and to say that His creation— 
man—is not worthy or important. 

The most realistic self-image is 
to conceive of yourself as “made in 
the image of God.” You cannot sin¬ 
cerely hold this conviction without 
experiencing a profound new sense 
of strength and power. the end 
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WHEN "'FLORIDA WENT WILD 


N THE COLD February night,^ 
the palm-decked sign in the 
New York display' window 
stopped me. It suggested warmth 
'■andease 

' , .ONE' GOOD INVESTMENT . 

:; IS WORTH A LIFETIME OF TOIL 

I Studied the message carefully. It 
struck a responsive chord. I had just 
lost my job, at which I had been try¬ 
ing very hard. And, at 23 ,1 was be¬ 
ginning to doubt the value of toil 
even in small doses. 

In 1925 the Florida boom was in 
full swing, and “One Good Invest¬ 
ment” signs were on display all over 
the United States. One described 
how John Smith had invested 500 
dollars in Florida real estate and 
made 5,000 dollars; the next, how 
Sam Jones had invested 5,000 dollars 
and made 50,000 dollars; the next 
how Tom Brown . . . 

Moreover, the stories were true— 
at the time, that is. I checked up on 
them myself. I had no money to 
invest, but I did have unlimited 
dreams and a vintage ModelTFord. 
Within three days I was on the 
road, hopefully bound for Miami. 

Florida’s high-powered boom area 
started south of Palm Beach. From 
there on, building plots lined both 
sides of the road. Only a few had 
any houses, but all had huge, impos¬ 
ing entrance arches or pillars, 
usually made of ornate stucco. 

■' 1^8 


After the building plots, I thought 
Fd be prepared for Miami. But 
nothing in the world could have 
prepared me for Miami in, 19,25; The 
chaotic maelstrom of vehicles, all 
manned by demented drivers—I 
soon caught the spirit my self-made 
the worst traiSc jams I had ever 
seen look sedate and orderly. It was 
a pure madhouse;^ 

Wherever I looked, buildings 
were either going up or coming 
down, and the noise of riveting was 
deafening. One thing was certain: 
this was a boom, and I was in the 
middle of it. 

The Endless Carnival 

With LESS than 100 dollars and 
no job, I needed a cheap room. The 
first two small hotels I tried were 
full. A third offered me a cupboard¬ 
sized room for the outrageous price 
of seven dollars a night. I was walk¬ 
ing away when a page-boy sidled up 
tome. 

“Try the beach,” he said. “Mr. 
Carl Fisher has 100 tents out there 
for his workmen.” 

“But I don’t work for Mr. 
Fisher,” I said, in surprised honesty. 
“I haven’t even got a job.” 

“Tell them you’re working on 
one of his hotels. They’ll give you a 
bed until they find out different.” 

I drove over the causeway to the 
comparative peace of Miami Beach, 


From *^The Golden Geyser” © 1961 by Wyatt Bktssingame, 
with additional material by the author 
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and sought out the Carl Fisher En¬ 
terprises' hiring centre. 

When' I' took my place, in the 
.queucj, the page-boy’s advice work¬ 
ed perfectly. 

They told me I should ask here 
for a place to sleep/’ I said. 

The man did not ask who “they” 
were. Without looking upj' he, scrib¬ 
bled a number on a card and handed 
it, to me. It entitled me to a bed in 
Tent 86. 

It was night-time when I got back 
to Miami, and after dark the town 
was a carnival gone crazy. In a park 
a well-known band was playing. I 
listened for a few minutes, then 
moved on restlessly. 

The band music followed me as I 
strolled across town, until it was' 
drowned by the strident cacophony 
of drill and rivet gun. Busy night 
crews were silhouetted by brilliant, 
glaring lights against the steel 
frames of two rising buildings. Ap¬ 
parently constmction never stopped 
for a moment, day or night. 

Flagler Street was the centre of 
Miami’s main industry. In one 
block, I counted 38 real-estate 
offices. Most had folding doors that 
pushed back against the sides so 
that the entire front was open to the 
public. And each office was making 
great play to attract customers. 

Half a dozen had small ragtime 
or jazz bands of four to six Negroes, 
playing outside. Some of the big 
operators had entertainers doing a 
turn on a pavement platform, or a 
dozen “Bathing Beauties” giggling 


m: 

in short/ruffle-skirted swim suits,;. 
Every'effort was made to hold the 
milling crowds which surged capri¬ 
ciously, first one way and then 
another, as this attraction or that 
caught their .eye. The minute the 
band stopped or the girls left, a' 
barker took over. 

■ “A steal, gentleme,n, a real steal at 
20,000 dollars^ with only five per 
cent. . “There is no richer, finer 
piece of property , . 

Not until the last real-estate office 
had closed—which was well after 
midnight—did people begin to clear 
away from the streets. Many who 
had just arrived, and who had found 
nowhere to stay, now went to sleep 
in their cars, or on newspapers 
spread under the trees in the park. I 
was thankful to have my ticket to 
Tent 86. 

It was a big tent, dimly lit, with 
some 40 beds in it, nearly all of 
them occupied. 

I found mine and was getting 
undressed as quietly as possible 
when the man in the next bed raised 
his head and whispered hoarsely. 

“I made thirty thousand dollars 
today.” 

“What!” I said. 

He sat up then, a bald, middle- 
aged little man. “I made thirty 
thousand today, ’ ’ he repeated. 
“That’s more money than I make 
in ten years as a book-keeper.” 

I didn’t believe his story for a 
minute, but two months later I saw 
the man again, and learned that 
he’d been telling the gospel truth. 
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;j He kid made 3O5O00 dollars that 
day. But by that time I was well bn 
the way to making a few modest 
i thousands myself. 

I; Birth of a Salesman. 

Early next morning I got a job 
*: selling real estate. 

; At 8 a.m. Flagler Street was still 

; cluttered with debris from the pre- 

\ vious night, and few real-estate 

■ iirnis were open. But the Sam An- 

; ders office was busy, so I went in. 

y Mr. Anders received me sympa- 
i thetically. When my utter rawness 

’i; became apparent, his round face 

I positively beamed. When he learned 

I that I had been brought up in Ala- 

i bama, had worked in New York 

and had friends in both places, he 
refused to listen further. “Get over 
i to the court-house and collect your 
real-estate licence,” he said, 
i ', My lack of sales experience made 
no difference whatever. All real- 
estate brokers were anxious to hire 
j; newcomers who had not yet used 
!,! up their out-of-state friends—all of 
whom were potential customers, 
i By great good luck I had landed 

; with one of, the best firms in the 

business, Sam Anders was a well- 
established, old-line company which 
scorned the usual shady promotion 
methods, and prided itself on its 
; ethics. Which by no means meant 
: ’ that it wasn’t sharp and aggressive. 

“Everybody is a prospect,” the 
: sales manager, Lou Kieinman, told 

i ,, me when I reported back for work 
;i . that afternoon. “So you hook into 

I..; . 


them cold. In the street, in hotel 
lobbies, ill restaurants: and, best of 
all, at the railway station.” 

I found this hard to believe. “Do I 
just go up to a stranger and ask if 
he wants to buy property?” 

“Why not? Isn’t that wffiat they 
come dowm here for?” 

It was thi'ee days before I could 
steel myself to take the plunge. 
Meanwhile, to justify the delay, I 
studied Sam Anders’s wares and 
methods and acquired the basic vo¬ 
cabulary of the trade. My first effort 
as a real-estate salesman was to meet 
a train from Chicago. 

There must have been 100 sales¬ 
men and “bird dogs” at the station. 
(Bird dogs were simply spotters 
without .licences, who flushed out 
prospects for salesmen and brokers.) 
When the passengers came piling ojff 
the train, they were met head on by 
this real-estate phalanx. For a while 
I watched from the side lines. When 
I did make a couple of tentative ap¬ 
proaches, my prospects either side¬ 
stepped me or were swooped up by 
other salesmen. Within 15 minutes 
the station had emptied, and I was 
left standing frustrated and alone. 
Clearly I had no talent as a salesman. 

Then a little old lady struggled off 
the train with three suitcases. She 
said she hadn’t been able to get a 
porter and would I please find her a 
taxi. There was no taxi (there never 
was a taxi in Miami when you 
wanted one), so I told her I had 
a broken-down Ford if she didn’t 
mind driving in that. 
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; She had a reservation at the Hibis¬ 
cus House,, which was impressive, 
and had come down £rom^' Chicago 
by Pullman, which was even more 
so. Only the elite were able to get 
such reservations. Her husband had 
died' a few months before, she said, 
and^ she had decided" to come to 
Miami. and maybe' invest a'little 
money in real estate. ' 

At this, I came alive. I told her I 
was with the largest, most absolutely 
reliable firm in Miami, and I made 
a date to take her out at ten o’clock 
the next morning and show her 
round. My first sale, I figured, was 
as good as made. 

But next morning when I called 
for her the receptionist handed me a 
note. It said Mrs. Brownell was ex¬ 
tremely sorry, but shortly after I left 
her the previous afternoon she had 
a chance to get a real bargain that 
had to be snapped up immediately 
or missed. So she had bought it, and 
this morning the gentleman who 
sold it was taking her out to look at 
some other property. 

Like most other hotels in Miami, 
the Hibiscus House ran a wide-open 
bar despite Prohibition. I seldom 
drank, and never at ten o’clock in 
the morning. But now I felt the need. 

There were no other customers, 
and I sat there staring glumly into 
my glass. Finally the bartender 
asked what was wrong. I told him 
about Mrs. Brownell,' and how, she 
had lost her chance of a wonderful 
bargain. Since this vvas to have been 
my first sale, the office had let me 


have a choice ' piece'' of ■ property''tO' 

. work with, one that was certain to , 
skyrocket in value. It was a beauth 
ful business site, just off the Dixie ' 
Highway, one that any intelligent ■ 
investor would be willing to pay at 
least 10,000 dollars for in two 
months. '‘How much is it now?” 
the bartender asked. 

“Five thousand. Ten per cent 
down, 15 per cent on delivery of the 
abstract, the balance over three 
years.” And, remembering a line I 
had heard Lou Kleinman use, I 
added, “A man could probably 
double his money on this before the 
deed of sale is complete.” 

“I’ll take it,” the bartender said.^ 
“How much is the binder?” 

I didn’t know, but I had another 
Kleinman formula for it; never un¬ 
der any conditions take less than 100 
dollars—“unless they don’t have that 
much, then take what they’ve got.” 

“The binder is 100 dollars, ” I told 
the bartender. “What time do you 
finish here?” 

“Four o’clock,” he said. 

I told him I’d wait. I was learn¬ 
ing. Just four months later that bar¬ 
tender did sell that same site for a 
5,000-dollar profit. I know, because 
I sold it for him. 

; ■; WorkiBg. at tine ;Trade,;^;' ■ 

My initial fiasco taught me two 
things. First, to wait near the trains 
until the crowd thinned out. Slow 
passengers might be old or infirm, 
but they were not necessarily insol¬ 
vent. Second, never to let a prospect 
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loose until I had closed the deal. If 
1 couldn’t get him to the office im-; 
mediatelyj I took him to lunch or 
dinner, stayed with him until he 
WTnt to bed, and was back at dawn 
to fend off other salesmen. Any 
real-estate salesman who honestly 
worked at his trade could make up 
wards of i,000 dollars a month. 

Much of my time, during the first 
two months, was spent writing let¬ 
ters, often to people I barely knew. 
“Have you heard from old Joe Blow 
lately?” Fd begin. “The last I 
heard . . This not only made the 
communication personal, but also 
might get me Joe’s address, and I 
could write to him, too. 

The rest of it was a form letter. 
All I had to do was to estimate my 
friend’s finances and jot down sug¬ 
gested prices. “Don’t worry,” Klein- 
man advised me. “Whatever the 
amount, we’ve got something to fit 
it—^just so long as it isn’t cheap.” 

The final paragraph was the 
clincher: “I wish you could come 
down and see this country! There is 
no doubt in my mind that Florida is 
destined to become holiday^ head¬ 
quarters for the world. Don’t let 
anybody fool you that what is going 
on here is mere land speculation. 
That’s what I thought before I 
came.” 

The Climate of Fantasy 

Fantasy flourished in this specu¬ 
lative atmosphere, but I thought I 
was immune to it. I certainly had 
no intention of being stampeded 


into buying by the mass hysteria 

around me. 

■. ■ But ’One dayT went to the drug-. ■ 
store twO'blocks away, for a packet 
of cigarettes. As I started back, I was 
cut off by a gorgeous and brilliantlyo 
bannered., parade which included; 
three bands on trucks, a troupe of 
bespangled girls on circus horses, 
and four elephants on each of whose 
massive hides was emblazoned in 
gold letters the name of the develop¬ 
ment: FLORIDANA. 

Above the band music a powerful 
loud-speaker carried the raucous 
chant of a barker, as he told of the 
stupendous, unprecedented values 
being offered. 

When the parade passed, I tried to 
cut in behind it to reach the office. 
This was a rash move. 

I found myself caught up in a 
human maelstrom, a great surging 
crowd against which it was impos¬ 
sible to move. Willy-nilly, I was 
swept into a real-estate office selling 
Floridana plots. 

I ended up pressed against a long 
counter on which cheques and large 
bills and sales contracts fluttered like 
confetti. A harassed young man in 
a sports shirt shouted at me, “How 
much?” 

“Wait!” I yelled. I had no inten- 
. tion of paying anyone a commission 
on something I could sell myself. To 
stall the salesman, I told him I 
wanted to go out and look at the 
property, 

“Where’s the plan?” I asked. 
“I want to see what Fm buying.” 
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v‘‘See?’'''H in amaze- ' 

meat. “But you’li only lose money 
that way. While youhe out looking, 
somebody elsell buy the lot and it’ll 
■go up a thousand dollars. It doesn’t 
Eiatter'where you buy. Just buy!.” ■ 

Suddenly—-and don’t ask me how 
it happened—the conviction came to 
me that he was right. 

I handed him a cheque for i,ooo 
dollars, took the sales contract he 
gave me and sheepishly edged out 
of the door. 

Floridana sold out completely in 
that one day—all 12 million dollars’ 
worth of it. The lots were in brisk 
demand, and three weeks later I 
was able to dispose of mine for 1,800 
dollars profit. 

From that time on I was in and 
out of land deals all the time, as 
were most of the other salesmen. 

Architects of the Boom 

The Florida boom could never 
have happened had not the Standard 
Oil millionaire, Henry Flagler, built 
a railway down the Florida penin¬ 
sula. 

Flagler, who had first come to 
Florida in 1888 on honeymoon with 
his second wife, had been charmed 
with the country. Although he was 
then past 50, he subsequently built 
an hotel in St. Augustine and 
pushed a railway through to Key 
West. It had been completed in 
1912, only 13 years before. 

The railway had opened up 
Florida, and when the Great War 
cut off their usual holiday spots in 


Europe,., wealthy'Americans discov- - 
ered its attractions as a playground., 

Another ' architect of the , boom,, 
was Carl Fisher, who had been my 
unwitting host on my first night in 
Miami. 

A, chance encounter with a settler 
on' Miami Beach—one of the few 
settlers then competing with the 
rats, mosquitoes and snakes in that 
dismal swamp—set him off on a 
great dream of developing the per¬ 
fect resort town. Fisher took over 
the task -of building a wooden 
bridge to the mainland, a project 
that had floundered for lack of 
money. He also undertook to drain 
the swamps, dredge Biscayne Bay, 
build sea walls, and at one time had 
such vast crews at work that the 
cost, even in those times of cheap 
labour, ran to 50,000 dollars a day. 

Fisher was well along with his 
dream development, though nobody 
was buying it, when the First World 
War put a stop to everything. After 
the war, he put on an unprecedented 
campaign for his resort. He built 
swimming pools, tennis courts, a 
polo field, a yacht basin. The cam¬ 
paign had put Miami Beach across 
by 1921. 

And now, four years later, Fisher 
was still building giant hotels and 
employing regiments of men. 

My own hero among the master 
builders was George Merrick, crea¬ 
tor of Coral Gables. In the bitter 
winter of 1898 his father, a New 
England preacher, had bought a 
citrus grove in Dade County and 
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brought his family down. To young 
George ..Merrick, Florida was.,Para- 
disc, and very early;he began plan¬ 
ning a town as perfect as man.could, 
make it to fit such heavenly country. 
Never a rich man like Flagler or 
Fisher, Merrick had to move very- 
slowlyybut he managed to acquire.' 
1,600 acres of land, and had plans 
laid out for it by a landscape artist. 
The architecture was to be Spanish, 
the planning all for beauty. Col¬ 
oured pavements to cut the glare, 
a shopping centre, churches de¬ 
signed to fit the setting and, finally, 
a large university. 

When Coral Gables opened for 


business in 1921, there was no great 
rush to buy, but Merrick hadn’t ex¬ 
pected a rush. He sold enough in 
driblets to keep going, and.he kept 
on building. Eventually, however, 
he had to resort to, high-powered 
promotion. It was then that “Doc” 
Dammers was called in. ‘ 

“Doc” Edward Dammers was 
famous as the arch-promoter of the 
Florida boom. He was also its court 
jester. Uninhibitedly flamboyant, he 
wore an ii-carat diamond ring, out¬ 
fitted his chauffeur with a different 
uniform for each day of the week, 
and never drove round the block 
without a motor-cycle escort. 
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. Doc acquired his medical title ■ 
after he’d made a swing' through' 
New England prescribing and sell-- . 
ing spectacles. The tour was profit- 
able, but the,authorities had been a . 
.little'stuffy .about it..,He had come to 
Florida well ahead of the boom and 
had gone tO'-work for an outfit that 
was desperately trying to sell lots on 
snake-infested Miami Beach, 

Doc decided he could sell the lots 
by auction. 

“First, ril need a wagon-load 
of fancy dishes,” he announced. 
“You can’t catch suckers without 
bait.” 

To attract the crowds, he also 
gave away leather-goods novelties, 
opera glasses and “gentlemen’s and 
ladies’ solid gold watches.” But he 
preferred dishes, since they were 
cheaper and far more conspicuous. 
A man carrying an armful of 
dishes made a much better advertise¬ 
ment than one with a watch in his 
pocket. Doc was a top auctioneer, a 
lightning-fast talker with a marked . 
ability to hear bids inaudible to 
other ears. 

“If old Doc Dammers can’t sell 
it,” people said, “it just ain’t to be 
sold.” 

When the boom arrived, there 
was no longer a need to sell property 
by auction. There wasn’t even time. 
But by then Doc had transferred to 
the ultra-dignified Coral Gables de¬ 
velopment. 

High-pressure promotion man 
though he was, Doc was as respon¬ 
sive to the general atmosphere as a 


barometer. , • Sensing ' that , ■ ■ Coral 
Gables was a high-class operation,' 
he quickly changed his own pitch. 

When the rush to buy did come— 
record sales for a single day in Coral 
Gables were about five million dol-' 
lars—Merrick’s dream stayed con¬ 
stant. He poured" the extra., .wealth 
back into the development. And 
when he felt able to do without Doc 
Dammers, he sweetened the blow by 
allowing Doc to become the flam¬ 
boyant mayor of the dream town. 

Straws ill the Wind 

In the midsummer of 1925 the 
demand for Florida land still seemed 
bottomless, and the business of sell¬ 
ing it continued to expand. One 
poetic state official prophesied that 
the boom would last “as long as the 
Gulf Stream flowed and birds sang 
in the sun.” In the end even Sam 
Anders was unable to resist this 
siren music. One day he called me 
into his office and told me that he 
was going to become a developer, for 
it was the developers who were reap¬ 
ing the big, long-term money. He 
had acquired a large tract of farm¬ 
land south-west of Coral Gables 
which he was calling Bel Air Gar¬ 
dens. With characteristic generosity 
he was giving his salespeople a 
chance to get in on the ground floor. 

I had accumulated 14,000 dollars 
from my various real-estate sorties 
and I gladly plonked it all down on 
Bel Air Gardens. By the following 
winter, when the development 
would be complete, with lights, 
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streets, sewers and landscaping, I; 
reckpried d,''woiildbecome.,/a rich, 
man'OYcrnight.p, .■ 

;:Blit every, bubble, .has; Its, bursting 
point, and the beginning of the end 
came—or so many people, believe— 
when the “binder boys’" moved in.^ 
These sharpies from G.hiGago, 'New 
' Yo,rfc and other cities; swarmed over 
Florida like locusts that summer, 
dealing exclusively in binders or 
options. 

With a binder payment w^hich 
involved a minimum of cash 
—as little as one per cent—it 'was 
possible to obtain an option on a 
property. 

No payment would then be 
due until the deed was drawn up 
at the courthouse. There were so 
many land sales that the clerks were 
often two months behind with these 
documents of sale. 

Banking on this delay, and on 
rising prices, these operators put 
binders on land they had no inten¬ 
tion of buying, sometimes gambling 
that higher offers would force the 
owner to pay them an exorbitant 
price to release the rights. For i,ooo 
dollars they could thus tie up a 
ioo,ooo-dollar property for two 
months. More often they simply 
sold the binder to ,a buyer who 
would then resell it. Sometimes a 
binder changed hands seven or 
eight times before an actual proper¬ 
ty sale occurred. 

Such tactics forced prices up 
so far that they began to appear 
ridiculous, even to us. 


■■ ;UMer'water Real Estate ^ 

One night in .mid-Ju.ly ■ I receive.d. 
a telephone call from St. Petersburg: 
’It was from an old friend' of mine, 
Johnny Mardis. Fie, too, .was in,the 
real-estate .business. “How, about 
coming up to St. Pete tor a couple 
of weeks’ tarpon fishing?” he said. 
“We can charter a cabin cruiser and 
fish the bayous and rivers.” 

I hadn’t had a holiday since I 
came to Miami, and I could now 
well afford one. 

“Fine,” I told Johnny. “I’m prac¬ 
tically on my way.” 

The drive across Florida to St. 
Petersburg was a revelation. I had 
somehow thought of the boom as 
confined to the East Coast, particu¬ 
larly the Miami area, but I now 
found some of the loneliest, most 
God-forsaken areas of the state 
staked out for building lots. 

Great plans were afoot, too, for 
draining the Everglades, and in 
one place, so help me, I came across 
a man putting in stakes from a 
dugout canoe. Okeechobee, which 
had a population of less than i,ooo, 
was being proclaimed as the com¬ 
ing Chicago of the South. 

. Once I stopped to ask directions 
of a surveying party which was 
staking the edge of a swamp. 

“You own a lot out here?” the 
foreman asked me. 

I eyed him incredulously. “You 
mean you actually sell these lots?” 

The foreman said that a company 
in Detroit had been selling them by 
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mail at ^ 150 dollars each. They were 
only. 25 feet' wide, and some of' 
them, he admitted ' apologetically, 
were, a few feet under water. But all 
•the lots he himself had surveyed, he 
•told me.proudly, were on relatively 
dryland. 

The ■ Fish Begin to Run 

I INSTANTLY felt at home in St. 
Petersburg. Central Avenue, where 
the Mardis office was situated, was 
a regular beehive of reahestate 
brokers, all pulsing with enterprise 


and feverish rivalry. The ' whole 
atmosphere was familiar.. 

The carefully organized fishing 
trip at first got us nowhere, and 
only in the last five days did..the fish¬ 
ing get good. 

■ Since Johnny and I were both 
obsessive fishermen, this belated 
luck tantalized us. Independently 
the thought came to each of us: 
Why give up now, while you’re 
winning? 

Why indeed? We were both in 
the upper income bracket, and I, 
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at leastj was on the verge of become 
iiig independently ■ ■ wealthy.' ■ Why■■ 
shouldn’t we live accordingly? 

We continued to fish, and the 
fortnight’s holiday we’d planned 
stretched to a month. In^ early'' Sep- 
tenibefj W’hen I finally prepared to 
drive back to Miami, I had my first 
twinges of uneasiness. 

A recent ruling had said that 
income tax had to be paid on at 
least 50 per cent of any gain from a 
real-estate deal. Since most land 
deals averaged one-tenth cash to 
nine-tenths paper, this amounted to 
a tax on paper profits. 

The St. Petersburg papers were 
full of stories about a railway hold¬ 
up. In the last two months the de¬ 
mand for building materials had so 
vastly increased in Miami—for 
ofiice buildings, hotels and endless 
development sites—that the rail 
traffic could no longer cope with it. 
Bricks, timber, cement and sewer 
pipes had been ordered from far dis¬ 
tant points, and shipped in freight- 
wagons garnered from all over 
the country. 

The railway was unable to handle 
these myriad converging shipments, 
and freight-wagons were piling up 
on sidings waiting to be un¬ 
loaded. 

The impasse seemed a bad omen. 

Trouble in Paradise 

The newspaper reports had not 
^^sigg^ratcd. When I got back to 
Miami, I found it literally strang¬ 
ling under the freight pile-up.- 


'The railway was so choked that 
..it couldn’t even bring in necessary 

provisions. 

■' A ten-day embargo was^ declared ■ 
■ on every type of ' freight .^except 
foodstuffs. 

" 'Meanwhile, railway. crews, work- 
.ed , round ■ .the ' clock unloading 
accumulated shipments, and every 
available man, including police and 
firemen, was drafted to help them. 

When I reported back to the 
office, Mr. Anders fell on my neck 
joyfully, then volunteered my ser¬ 
vices in the crisis, and for a week I, 
too, unloaded freight. 

Such emergency measures seemed 
to have little effect on the situation, 
and the embargo was extended in¬ 
definitely. (It was to last for five 
months.) 

Barred from using the rail¬ 
ways, the hungry builders turned to 
the sea and, chartering any ship that 
would float, loaded up with timber 
and bricks and cement. 

Many of these chartered vessels 
were powered by sail. When a ship 
keeled over, blocking the harbour, 
other ships piled up outside the port 
for miles—as if the town were under 
siege. 

I found Florida a much grimmer 
place that autumn. Business was 
noticeably slower. Mr. Anders was 
nearly always tight-lipped now, and 
obviously worried. The embargo 
had wrecked his schedule for de¬ 
veloping Bel Air Gardens. He had 
big contracts out for sewers, pav¬ 
ing and landscaping, but without 
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. materials,. nothing' could :vbe finish¬ 
ed. And I could not forget that I 
"had ■ i4jOoo dollars' invested in-, that 
project 

In November the Federal Reserve 
Bank raised the discount rate, pre¬ 
cipitating a minor stock-market 
panic which drained extra money 
from Florida investors. In Decem¬ 
ber Mr. Anders asked me to write 
to some of my clients, amicably 
reminding them that tliey were a 
payment or two—or three—behind 
^ on their purchases. 

I wrote the letters and got 
a few cheques. But more replies 
were in this vein: “Florida is too far 
away. Fll never get back there ... I 
must have been out of my mind .. , 
Fm going to forget it.” 

The end was already in sight. 
That spring I spent a week-end in 
Key West. When I got off the train 
on Monday morning, I picked up 
a newspaper and a small headline 
leaped at me. 

Sam Anders was dead. I am sure 
that he died broken - hearted, for, 
as I was presently to discover, he 
certainly died bankrupt. 


; At' one ' .blow .1 . had ■ lost ..'my -em,'-; 
ployer, my friend .and my. hopes For 
making a fortune. 

As iar as' I, was' concerned, the 
Florida' boom was. over. A few days 
' later' I drove: back North again, ..no 
'better off than when.I had driven, 
down, except that I now had a year 
of unprecedented—and unnegoti- 
able—experience. 

In September of 1926 the boom 
was over for everybody. The terrible 
hurricane that wracked the Miami 
area, taking 100 lives and destroying 
millions in property, definitely put 
an end to it. Bankruptcies now 
occurred almost daily, one setting 
off another like dominoes in a row. 

Once the boom was over, many 
reasons were advanced for its col¬ 
lapse: the adverse income-tax rul¬ 
ing, the punitively raised discount 
rate, a minor country-wide depres¬ 
sion, and so on. 

But Doc Dammers unerringly 
pointed out the greatest single de¬ 
flationary factor. 

“The main trouble,” Doc ex¬ 
plained gravely, “was that we just 
ran out of suckers.” the end 
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§ CORES of Kenya’s wild animals, threatened with extinction by 
poachers when they roamed far afield in a desperate quest for 
water, have been able to remain in the safety of the National Parks. 
The reason: man-made bore holes and other schemes are bringing 
water back to a few of their drought-dried drinking-places. 

These rhinos, elephants, antelopes, zebras and lions cannot know 
that their salvation is due to the generosity of readers of The 
Reader’s Digest, 

A recent issue of this magazine contained a forthright report by 
Katharine Drake describing how poachers and lack of water were 
responsible for the extermination of much African wild life.* A 
footnote invited contributions to our '‘Water For Wild Animals 
Fund” from which we are financing the drilling of the precious bore 
holes and a major pumping project. 

From Britain, the U.S.A.^ Scandinavia, Canada, Australia and 
other lands has come a stirring response. A 12-year-old schoolboy 
gave his birthday money. A businessman in Scotland sent his personal 
cheque for an unconditional gift of ten thousand pounds. In some 
countries readers organized auction sales of “jumble” and donated 
the proceeds to our Fund. Youth clubs, office staffs and local as¬ 
sociations all sent gifts. 

This unstinting, world-wide response underlines the compassion 
and generosity of Digest readers; it demonstrates the extent to which 
they react positively to the articles in their magazine. All of us who 
are striving to preserve Africa’s wild life are deeply grateful. 
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Tens of thousands of animals are 
still in danger and vast areas of 
the National Parks need water. 
Contributions should be sent to: 
Water For Wild Animals Fund, 
c/o Mervyn Cowie, Kenya Royal 
National Parks, P.O, Box 2076, 
Nairobi, Kenya. 
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created by a dentist 


Yes, Forhan’s Toothpaste ,was created by a dentist— 
Dr. R. T Forhan of America. Therefore, he took every 
aspect of dental hygiene into consideration. That is why 
letters of testimony : are received from all over India 
^mmeeting :on',c,:the: outstanding value:;' of ;" 
Toothpaste. 


keeps the gums firm and healthy 
arrests tooth decay 
makes teeth sparkling white / 
stops bad breath 


TOOTHPASTE 


THE GUMS 


pm —N II III.. 

Boor Compu^ 

Mohofma Girasiirll^l. Mmumm 
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To achieve a reputation for greatness, a product must have the quality 
to stand the test of time. Such is the story of the Parker '‘51” pen. 
As men bought it and used it and came to recognise its worth, its 
reputation for fine quality and craftsmanship grew. And the succeeding 
years brought new friends to the Parker “51” as each generation was 
introduced to its many fine qualities. 

Today, as ever, the Parker “51” is the 

pen to own with pride...and although Vy' 

supplies are limited due to import 

restrictions...as times improve, more and ,, 


a product of © THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 

Parker QUINK — the ink that*s best for all pens ... 
including the Parker '' 51 - * pen. ^ 


...proud possession of generations 


Q. 33 (a) 





Hercules 


The Hercules is his most 
precious possession a 


}$ more than a cyc/e—■ 
ft’s a lifetime companion 
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Quotable Quotes 


Life is like p,layiiig a violin' .soIo'. 
in public and leami,ng the instru¬ 
ment as one goes on. 

■—Samuel Butler 


The greatest blessing of our 
democracy is freedom. But in the 
last analysis our only freedom is 
the freedom to discipline our¬ 
selves. — Bernard Baruch 


There is just one thing I can 
promise you about the outer 
space programme: your tax 
money will go farther. 

—^Wernher von Braun 


Students don’t come to the uni¬ 
versity to educate themselves. 
They throw themselves down 
in front of their teachers like a 
pile of boards to be turned into 
furniture. —William Albrecht 


The trouble with today’s indi¬ 
vidualists is that they’re getting 
harder and harder to tell apart. 

—Carl Antczak 


One of the best ways to persuade 
others is with your ears—by 
listening to them. —Dean Rusk 
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Housing Colony and Factory 
building (in the background) 
of the indian Telephone Indus¬ 
tries Ltd., Dooravani Nagar, 
Bangalore 
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TO INCREASE YOU-F| 


Bt WiitSED Funk: 


word: 


^^anGuage is the dress of thought/’ said Samuel Johnson. Listed below are 20 
words which make useful contributions to thought. To test your knowledge of 
them, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in ?? 2 eamng to the key word. 
Answers are on page 14 . 


(1) verve—^A: impudence. B: enthusiasm. (11) pivotal (piv' ut al)— K\ steep. B: 

C: sudden turn, D: evasion. pointed. C: serving as a crucial factor. 

(2) formidable (for' mi da b’l)—A; diffi- 

cult to overcome. B: conventional. C: ( 12 ) obeisance (0 ba' sance)— K'. dignity, 
impossible. D: contemptible. B: curtsy. C: overweight. D: submis’sion 

.os f /r / - -s V to command. 

(3) lineage (im e ij;—A: aristocratic 

manners. B: total length. C: rigging of a (13) haggle—^A: to make untidy. B: 
boat, D: ancestral line. wrestle. C: wrangle. D: cheat. 

,(4) aspirant (as' pi rant or as pir' ant)— (14) stodgy—A: stunted. JB: gruff. C: 
A: one who is-eager for advancement. sturdy. D: dull. 

B: recluse. C: one who has trouble , , . , . 

breathing. D: successful person. ('f inclement (in klem' ent)~A: rest- 

less. B: harsh or severe. C: provoked. 

(5) inane (in ane')—A: clumsy, B: silly D: peaceful. 

and pointless. C: mad. D: plain. t . v . 

(16) ubiquitous (u bik' wi tus)—A: 

( 6 ) volatile (voB a tile)—A: elusive. B: pleasant. B: servile. C: disagreeable, D: 

deceitful. C: proceeding from one’s own present everywhere. 

free choice. D: changeable. 

(17) warren—A: tenement, B: judicial 

(7) Incendiary (in sen' di er i)—A: over- order, C: small bird. D: gully, 
ambitious. B: tending to inflame. C: per- 

taining to magic. D; unceasing. abrade (ab rad ) A: to unravel. B: 

accuse vehemently. C. rub off by friction. 

( 8 ) badger—A: to slap. B: decorate. C: D: spread out. 

pester. D: exhaust. 

(19) warrant—A: to justify. B: argue. C: 

(9) nocturnal—A: drowsy. B: secret. C; arrest. D: long for. 

pertaining to night. D: harmful. • _ ^ 

( 20 ) ambivalent (am biv' a lent)— K'. sur- 

(10) impugn (im pun')—A: to attack as roundings B: characterized by simul- 

false or untrustworthy.. B: burden. C; taneous liking and hatred. C: deceptive, 

compliment. D: defeat. ' 0: ,equally skilful with both hands. 



Work the VISADEX way to get the 
best out of your men, machines and 
materials. 

VISADEX can tell you what you need to 
know at a glance. VISADEX offers you a 
fluent indexing system by which records 
are kept on cards, while colour signals 
spotlight what things are in stock or 
needed, whether production is ahead 
of or behind schedule, sales are increas¬ 


ing or decreasing, where to intensify 
advertising, which department requires 
more personnel, who owes you and how 
much.,, VISADEX, in short, affords 
greater control at less cost, besides 
keeping records secure. 

Our VISADEX Representative wiU be happy 
to show you, without obligation, how simple 
VISADEX is to operate—either with Card Pockets 
or Brass Card-holders—and how easily it can 
meet your specific requirements. 



Write,for descriptive illustrated folder. Our Offices at : 
Bombay - Calcutta - Madras - Delhi - Kanpur - Hyderabad 
Stockist? all over India & abroad 
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New types for youp cap? 
Get top value fop youp 
money-buy - 

Hape’s why 

Firestone tyres are products 
of the same engineering skill 
in tyre construction that World 
Motor Racing Champions 
depend on for their lives. 

The long-service, wear-resistant 
Firestone tread is specially 
formulated to keep you safer— 
for longer . 

The still-exclusive Firestone 
Safety Tread with its thousands 
of non-skid angles is designed 
to give you the utmost In 
braking control. 


f1lre$fon« ^ 

BEST TODAY-^TILL BETTER TOMORROW! 














West Wind to Hawaii 

(from HAWAII) 
by James A. Mkhener 
With only the stars to guide 
them and the gods to give them 
courage, a handful of South 
Sea Islanders set sail on an epic 
voyage—across 5,000 miles of 
ocean to the island of Hawaii. 
To get there, in .their frail 
canoes, took them longer than 
a .year—and this is the thrill¬ 
ing story of their legendary 
voyage. It tells of the dangers 
they faced on their journey— 
and at their destination; it tells 
of the desperate struggle for 
power between their kings and 
their priests. Packed with 
drama and excitement, this 
superbly written story is one 
that you will long remember. 


by Arthur Hailey 


What happens when a hospi*' 
taps standards fail: so drastic-:' 
ally that the lives of .many of; 
its patients are e,ndangeredf.. 
This was the situatio.]ri at 'Fhree 
Counties Hospital, v/lie re 
everyone— doctors and 
patients alike—-.faced a crisis'-: 
in their lives. This brilliant 
novel explores the heart of. a' 
great hospital, with all its con-,: 
fliets and Jealousies— its,.' 
triumphs and disasters. It 
takes the reader behind the 
scenes to glimpse a side of 
hospital life that no patient 
ever sees. 


See this superb 
504 page volume 


it contains FIVE 
memorable books 


Never before has any publisher — ^ 
offered value on such a scale. For the 
first time ever, these FIVE outstaud- f _ 
ing stories, each a best«seiler in mai:^ ;??■ 
parts of the world, have been gathered 
within the covers of a single bool 
—the beautiful, lavishly Illustrated f*' 
504-page volume shown here. ; 
YOU SAVE Rs. 58.00! To buy these 
five widely-discussed books in their 
original editions would cost you Rs, ^ 
70.00, Yet you can have them all, 
condemed in oms magaificent volume, 
for only Rs, 12.00—but first of 







JilgliSIrl 

by John Moore 

With a savage-lookiag python 
coiled around her shapely 
body, Leonora was the glam- 
oroii'S star of a fairground 
‘snake-acth Day after day this 
lovely, creature spent inside a 
tent, imprisoned there by the 
gaping . crowds who came to 
see her act. Tlien, one day, a 
smiling sailor strode into her 
life-™and Leonora escaped to 
breathe the pure,, sweet air of 
freedom. A beautifully written 
stoiy by one of Britain’s best¬ 
loved authors. 


kt One 

by Moss Hart . 

From the window of a crumb¬ 
ling tenement in New York, a 
youngster gazed out wistfully 
at the glittering lights of 
Broadway. Moss Hart was the 
youngster’s name and many 
years were to pass before he 
finally saw his own name spelt 
out in Broadway’s lights. 
Author of The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, director of My Fair 
Lady ., . Moss Hart is one of 
the great theatrical figures of 
our time. In this book he des¬ 
cribes, with warmth and hum¬ 
our, the outstanding episodes 
of a fabulous career. 


Weian of Straw 

by Catherine Ariey I 

Why should a ®maa of con- | 
siderable means’ have to il 
advertise for, a' wife ? This was 
the intriguing question'that' 
occurred to 'Hilde when she . 
came across the advertisement 
,in a Germ,an newsp,aper. Being 
curious, she decided, to find out 
—and so came to find herself 
trapped in a diabolical plot. A 
masterly story of suspense, sur¬ 
prise—and sudden death. We 
guarantee that it will make the 
reader’s hair stand on end! 


None of the books in this volume will ever appear in the Magazine* 


This magnificent volume is beautifully produced. The type used in printing it has been .specially selected 
for its clarity, so as not to tire the eyes; the paper has a beautiful soft texture; the decorated sides are m 
tasteful colours which will lend warmth and dignity to the most distinguished room; the spine is richly 
blocked in gold on coloured and embossed panels; the illustrations were specially commissioned from 
famous artists—and are superbly reproduced in more than 20 colours. 

Demand for this superb, 504-page volume is bound to exceed the limited number which is all we have 
been able to import into India. To avoid disappointment, you are urged to send for your copy today. 
You can do so WITHOUT RISK simply by filling in the reply-paid order card enclosed with this 
magazine. Or, if you are a subscriber write to: International Book House (Private) Ltd., 9, Ash Lane* 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, L 

SIND NO MONEY; Walt until your volume arrives'—by V.P.P. and under our money-back guarantee* 
Then you pay the.postman just Rs. 12.00 (which includes all postage and packing charges). You risk 
nothing; if the volume does not come up to your expectations, simply return it to our agents within 
seven days and your money will be refunded at once, ■ 


SAMUELeOLDWYN 

world famous film wnsfwie suysr' 

** I have never ceased » marvel at . 
your skilfhl editing, which retains 
all the original Savour and quality : 
and prunes away only the noa* 
©sseatiais.** 


JACK HAWKINS the celebrated filni star spys: 




know that they must cut something from 
the lxx>ks which they select: but .afksr, 
reading several books, both in the original 
and in condensed form, I still find it hairtf 
to believe that anydfing hm gone. That,' 

, I think, is. the measure o-f their rikill' 





UNLIMITED HORIZON, 


fn India’s great plains, spurned on by its growirag railway. From Japan’ 
Yawata Iron and Steel Co. come the most advanced quality products fi 
steel, be it'galvanized iron sheets, heavy duty plates for ship'building, o 
the 90 pound-class rail. Proud ©fits achivements, Yawata stands as on« 
of 'the top international iron and steer producers. 


TRADE MARK 


Tokyo, Japan Cable: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 






no longer a pro' 

Sufferers state new healing substance 
relieves itch, burn and pain 
as it shrinks haemorrhoids 



f\ world-famous research institute 
has discovered a new substance 
which helps to shrink and heal 
Haemorrhoids a new painless way. It 
relieves itching and pain in minutes, 
then speeds healing of the injured 
tissues all while actual reduction 
(shrinking) takes place. 

Tests conducted under doctors’ 
observations proved this so—even 
in cases of 10 to 20 years’ standing. 


And most amazing of all this very 
striking improvement was main¬ 
tained over a period of many 
months! 

In fact, results were so thorough 
that sufferers were able to make 
such statements as “Haemorrhoids 
have ceased to be a problem.” 
All this was accomplished without 
the use of narcotics, astringents 
or anaesthetics of any kind. 

The secret is the remarkable new 
healing substance (Bio - Dyne"^) 
which quickly helps heal injured 
cells and stimulates regrowth of 
healthy tissue again. It is offered 
in ointment form called Prepa¬ 
ration In addition to actually 
shrinking haemorrhoids—Prepa¬ 
ration H lubricates and makes 
elimination less painful It helps 
prevent infection, a principal 
cause of haemorrhoids. 

Now Manufactured in India by 
Geoffrey Manners 8c Company 
Ltd., for Trade Mark Proprietors, 
Whitehall Laboratories, U.S.A. 

PREPARATION H* 

OINTMENT *TradeMark 





"T PAYS TQ iieBlASE 
'fOai WQ'm POWER 
Answers to the quiz on page 7 


(1) verve—B: Enthusiasm; animation; 

h vigour; as, to play the piano with verpe, 

(2) formidable—A: Difficult to overcome; 
dangerous; tremendous; as, a formidable 
adversary. Latin formidahtlis^ “exciting 
terror.’’ 

(3) lineage—D: Ancestral line; as, of royal 
lineage. Latin Unea^ “line,” 

(4) aspirant—A; One who is eager for 
advancement; ambitious person; as, an 
aspirant to public office. Latin aspirare^ 
“to reach towards.” 

(5) inane—B: Silly and pointless; without 
sense; as, conversation. Latin 
“empty.” 

( 6 ) volatile—D: Changeable; fickle; as^ a 
volatile temperament. Latin volatiliSy imm 
volare^‘‘'tQ 

(7) incendiary—B: Tending to inflame or 
excite; inflammatory; as, an incendiary 
speech. Latin incendere, “to set on fire.” 

( 8 ) badger-T—C: To pester or annoy; worry 
or irritate persistently. 

(9) nocturnal—C: Pertaining to night; as, 

nocturnal habits. Latin nocturnus, “by or at 
night.” ’ 

(10) impugn—A: To attack as false or un¬ 
trustworthy; as, to impugn one’s motives. 
Latin impugnare^ from /:??-, “against,” and 
pugnare^ “to fight.” 

'■14' --r 


(11) pivotal—C: Serving as a cmcial fac- 

■ tor or turning point; as, a pivotal battle. 

French pivot^ ‘‘peg.” 

(12) obeisance—B: Curtsy or bow; also, 
respectfulness; homage; as, to make 
obeisance to the queen.' OH French 
obeissance, from obeir, “to obey.” 

(13) haggle—C: To wrangle or dispute, 
especially about price or terms;' as, to 
haggle with the shopkeeper. Old Norse 
hdggva^ “to hew.” 

(14) stodgy—D: Dull; lacking lightness 
and vivacity; uninteresting; as, a stodgy 
person. Dialectal English stodge^ “to fill 
overfull” 

(15) inclement—B: Harsh or severe; as, 
inclement weather. Latin imlmensy from 

“not,” and clemens, “mild.” 

(16) - ubiquitous—D: Present, or seem¬ 
ingly present, everywhere; as, the' 
ubiquitous zit.'Ld^m uhiqm^ “everywhere,”, 

(17) warren— A: Tenement; 'a building as 
crowded as a “rabbit warren”— a plot of 
ground set aside for the breeding of 

' rabbits. Anglo-French warenm^ “en¬ 
closure, preserve.” 

(18) abrade—-Cr To rub off by friction; 
wear away;' as, to abrade the skin. Lat,in 
ahradere, “to scrape ofi^” 

(19) .warrant— A: To justify; be sufficient 
ground for; as, evidence sufficient, to 
warrant prosecution. 01d'ffire.nch. guaranty 

“writ or order.” 

(20) ambivalent— B: Characterized by 
simultaneous liking and hatred for an 
object or person; as, ambivalent feelings. 
Latin ambo, “both,” and valens^ “strong.” 

' . Voeabuiary.'Eatings 


20-19 correct. .excellent 

18-16 correct.good 

15-14 correct ..fair 







THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LTD. 

indi<t'‘s largest manufacturers of afuminium 
contluctofs arid occessorhs 
Hegistered Office: Kundara (Kerala) 

Plan* No, I: Kundara; Plant No. 2: Hirakud (Orissa) 
iUdWOjring Agent*: SESHaSAYEE BROTHSaS (TRAV.) PRIVATE tTD, 


Today, the switch is to aluminium for 
electricity, a switch we pressed into the 
nation’s service years ago, saving the 
country something like Rs. 6 crores in 
foreign exchange and continuing to save 
nearly Rs. 1.5 crores annually. 


ALIND is geared for an annual production of 


E. C grade rod ... 10^000 tons 

ACSR ie All-Aluminium Conductors 13,000 
tons 

Covered Aluminium Conductors--15 million 
core yards 

Conductor Accessories and Tools 




She thought 
she was 
a thrifty 
housewife 


Like every good housewife, she worked 
on a budget making her husband’s 
pay go a long way. But she grew careless 
one day, and did not bother to see 
that the cotton cloth she bought was 
stamped with the label ‘Sanforized’. 

Now look at her lovely new choli — 

' shrunk after the first wash! 

- DorCt take anybody's word for it.’ 
Make certain you get the full measure of 
value of the material you buy ^'^ 

Look for 


SANFORIZED 


on the label 

and your clothes will never 'Shrink out of fit / 

Issued by Gluett, Peabody &Co. Inc., (incorporated in 
the U.S.A. with limited liability) proprietors of the 
Registered Trade Mark ‘Sanforized’. The use of the trade 
mark ‘Sanforized’ is permitted only on fabrics that 
meet this Company’s rigid anti-shrinkage requirements. 


For information: ‘Sanforized’ Service, 
’: . 95 Marine Drive, Bombay 2 


maa. SAH.277A 
















How Tension 
Headaches 
Start: : , . 


Tension builds 
up in neck and 
scalp muscles.. 


...puts painful 
pressure on 
nerves. 


TEmioN 


Tense, nervous headaches need the special 
medication in Anacin, for Anacin contains 
FOUR medicines — each "with n 'specific pin*- 
pose. Anacin will relax the tension, release 
painful pressure on nerves — and assure a 
BETTER total effect —more complete relief 
from pain. Anacin is like a doctor’s safe 
prescription. Always keep Anacin in the 
house. 

# Available in the hygienic-sealed cellophane pack of 2 tablets 
and in piifer-proof bottles of 32 tablets for the family. 
Resistend User: GEOFFREY HA N N £ RS & C O . L I H 1 T E D 


Tension PLUS 
pressure cause 
headache. 




I know ! just can’t manage without it. 1 use 
Cologne as a perfume all the time. It keeps 
me cool and fresh after I’ve been out shopping 
or cooking meals. My husband loves it as an 
after-shave lotion and the children enjoy a 
quick rubdown with it after they have bathed 
at the end of an energetic game. And, it’s not 
expensive either. Always keep a bottle in the 
house and carry the small size bottle in your 
handbag. 

Tata’s Eau de Cologne is sold in four 
convenient sizes at retail stores everywhere. 


EAU DE COLOGNE 
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A jet pilot's harrowing account 
of what has been called ^Hhe most prolonged and 
fantastic parachute descent in histofy" 



By Lieutenant-Golonel William Rankin 
(United States Marine Corps) 


T WAS just before 6 p.m. on July suddenly, the red fire-warning light 
26, i959j when I heard a thump flashed on! I knew I had only 
and a rumbling sound behind and seconds to analyse my situation and 
beneath the cockpit I was sitting in. decide what to do, for the red warn- 
Another Marine pilot, Lieutenant ing light meant, in effect: don’t 
Herbert Nolan, and 1 were making waste.time, eject !■ 
a routine high-altitude flight in two Instinctively, I cut back on power 
F8U Crusader jet fighters. We were and called Herb: “Tiger Two, this 
en route, to our home base at Beau- is Tiger One. I’m having engine 
fort, South Carolina, and I had just trouble. I might have to eject.” 
climbed up past 47,000 feet to get . Herb replied instantly: “Roger, 
over; an^unusually high thunder- Tiger 0.ne. If you have to go, let 
storm .in .the,. vicinity of Norfolk, ' .-me know.” That was my last com- 
Virginia. munication with him. 

.Quickly,.^I ..s.canned my iiistru-, , 'The fire-warning'light went out 
ments. I was at Mach -82 (82/100 now, but my r.p.m. indicator started 
the speed of sound), and nothing ap- unwinding frighteningly. In five or 
peared to be wrong. Still, the thump six seconds my indicated engine 
and rumble were abnormal sounds, speed went from about 90 per cent 
I was about to call Herb to let him to zero. I was having a one-in-a- 
know I was expecting trouble, when million kind of emergency—“en- 
I heard the sounds again. Then, gine seizure.” Some awful friction, 
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perhaps due to loss of oil^ had 
caused the engine to “freeze.” 

': I reached t.o my left and: pulled 
the.handle to a.ctuate the .emergency 
■ ..power, tiirbiiie. ■ Nothing, happened. 

I pulled again. The handle carne^ 
■/completely' out of the cockpit wall.. 

. ''There, was nothing more I could, 
do. Without power, I could not dive 
to a lower, safer level for ejection. 
Nor could I stay with the plane 
much longer, for it might stall and 
fall into a wild spin. But no one, so 
far as I knew, had ever ejected at 
this altitude, at any speed, super¬ 
sonic or subsonic, with or without a 
pressure suit or some protective 
clothing. The temperature outside 
was 70 degrees below zero, and I 
was wearing only a summer-weight 
flying suit, gloves, helmet and 
ordinary shoes. 

Perhaps I could survive frost-bite 
without permanent injury, but what 
about decomjpression ? I was almost 
ten miles up, where the air is so thin 
that the blood in a man’s body, lack¬ 
ing the shield of a pressure suit, 
could literally come to the boil. 

And what about those dark, mas¬ 
sive, rolling thunderclouds below? 
If there was one thing I had learnt 
in flight training, it was to avoid 
thunderstorms. I vividly recalled fly¬ 
ing through one several years 
before: the turbulence was so vio¬ 
lent that it flicked the plane over on 
its back and Fd barely managed to 
regain control. If thunderstorms 
* were so hazardous for an aircraft in 
flight, what would one do to a mere . 


man? Still, there was no alternative. 
I gripped' the ejection-cur tain han¬ 
dles and pulled—.hard. 

The nylon curtain which protects 
the pilot’s face from windblast 
during ejection came down before 
my eyes. The.ii I heard and felt the 
ejection-seat , lire—a :. treiii.e.ndGus 
kick in the rear. 

As I shot up and out of the plane, 
a wali-like blast of air hit me. The 
coldness of the air, as I rushed 
through it at 500 miles per hour, 
was shocking. My face, neck, wrists, 
hands and ankles felt as if they were 
on fire. Then, seconds later, the 
burning sensation turned to a 
blessed numbness. 

At the same time I felt the almost 
unbearable pain of decompression, 
I could feel my abdomen distending, 
stretching, until I thought it would 
:.give way, .My eyes felt as, though 
they were ripped from their sockets, 
my ears seemed to be bursting, my 
entire body was racked by cramps. 
Once I caught a horrified glimpse 
of my abdomen, swollen as if I were 
in well-advanced pregnancy. I had 
never known such savage pain. 

Strangely, there was no imme¬ 
diate sensation of falling, only of 
zooming through the air and spin¬ 
ning like a pinwheel, my limbs try- 
ing to go in every possible direction 
at once. After a while I felt a surge 
of elation. In spite of everything, I 
was conscious! Hang on, I thought. 
You might mai^e it yet. 

I was in a free fall, which I knew 
must continue until my parachute 






opened. automatically at 10,000 ■ feet. 
Now, what was that beating against 
my face? My oxygen mask! I had just 
left an aircraft where I had been on 
100 per cent oxygen. I would soon need 
more to avoid unconsciousness and pos¬ 
sibly serious brain damage. But my 
body was spread-eagled, and the “g” 
forces were so great that I . could not 
move my arms to get at the mask. 

Suddenly, as I entered a dense over¬ 
cast of grey and white clouds, I was 
able to pull in my hands. I grabbed the 
oxygen mask and held it to my face. 
Connected with an emergency oxygen 
bottle in my chute pack, it would give 
me a three- to five-minute supply. 

In denser atmosphere now, I was 
feeling a little better. By remaining 
conscious, I said to myself, I would be 
able to report in detail what had hap¬ 
pened. It would be good news to high- 
altitude flyers: We can survive decom¬ 
pression at extreme altitudes. 

Something was streaming down my 
face and freezing. Taking my right 
hand away from the mask, I saw that 
it was covered with blood. As I was to 
learn later, I had bled from the eyes, 
ears, nose and mouth as a result of 
ruptures caused by the decompression. 

The clouds were darker now. I 
looked at my watch—and all my con¬ 
fidence in survival vanished. The 
luminous dial was barely visible, but it 
seemed to indicate four or five minutes 
after six. I knew Fd left the aircraft at 
exactly 6 p.m. at approximately 47,000 
feet. Undoubtedly I had slowed to 
terminal velocity in a few seconds and 
was now falling about 10,000 feet per 
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miniite. Why ' fa niy' cbiite 
Gpened? Had I, fallen past' the' 
lOjOoo-foot mark In this, blind over- 
east, Imight'be only a few hundred 
:feet. froim crashing into the ground. 

.1 felt a tremendous desire to open 
■my chute.. Just' then, however,' my ■ 
■confidence was,' somewhat restored 
by the realization that my body was 
being pelted by hailstones. The 
freezing level for rain? Must be 
10,000 feet or more. Good. Keep on 
free-falling. 

Suddenly my body lurched vio¬ 
lently, My chute had opened by it¬ 
self. I made a rough calculation: 
Fm at the io,ooo-joot level. De¬ 
scending at the rate of about i,ooo 
feet per minute, 1 should be down in 
about ten minutes. 

Utterly elated, I took off the oxy¬ 
gen mask. It was all over now, I 
thought; the ordeal had ended. 

But it hadn’t. I was about to enter 
the centre of the thunderstorm. 
With incredible suddenness and 
fury, a massive blast of air jarred 
me from head to toe and sent me 
soaring up and up and up. Falling 
again, I saw that I was in an angry 
ocean of boiling clouds spilling 
over one another, into one another, 
digesting one another. I was buf¬ 
feted in all directions—up, down, 
sideways, clockwise, counterclock¬ 
wise, over and over. I was stretched, 
slammed, pounded. I vomited re¬ 
peatedly. 

At times my chute seemed to lose 
its precious billow, and I thought it' 
a miracle that I did not go streaming. 


towards earth :with a long, .narrow 
white tail—^my collapsed chute. 

The' wind Had savage allies. The 
first clap of thunder came as a deaf¬ 
ening explosion that literally shook 
my teeth. I didn’t hear the thunder, 
I actually felt it-—an almost unbear¬ 
able physical experience. If it had 
not been for my closely fitted hel¬ 
met, the'explosions might have shat¬ 
tered my eardrums. 

I saw lightning all around me in 
every shape imaginable. "When very 
close, it appeared mainly as a huge, 
bluish sheet several feet thick. It 
was raining so torrentially that I 
thought I would drown in mid-air. 
Several times I held my breath, 
fearing that otherwise I might in¬ 
hale quarts of water. 

The storm seemed endless, and 
there were times when I felt I most 
die of sheer exhaustion. One 
■'fawever,: sustained me : ' the, ability.' 
'to. continue to thm\. Once, .'when''a'" 
violent blast of air sent me career¬ 
ing up into the chute and I could 
feel the cold, wet nylon collapsing 
about me, I was sure the chute 
would never blossom again. But, by 
some miracle, I fell back, and the 
chute did recover its billow. Well, I 
thought, if this damn thing can stir- 
vive, so can 1 ! 

Finally I sensed the turbulence 
lessening. Coming out of the over¬ 
cast at last, I caught my first joyous 
glimpse of green earth. 

Now, I thought, gather your wits. 
Don't get hilled, after all this, in a 
bad landing. 






I FELL INTO A THUNDERSTORM 


i was over the tall^ sharp treetops 
of a dense evergreen forest—sweep¬ 
ing past them., I estimated, at 35 to 
.50 miles per hour. At the rate I was 
zooming towards them, I was likely 
to be impaled. Instinctively, I grit¬ 
ted my teeth, closed my eyes, crossed 
my legs and cupped my groin.' 

■ I felt a, tremendous jerk. Luckily, 
my parachute had caught in the 
treetops, and like a large pendulum 
I swung out wide and then crashed 
back against a tree trunk. I slid the 
rest of the way to the ground and 
lay there stunned. 

Every part of my body ached, and 
my entire face felt raw and sensi¬ 
tive. Don't lie here doing nothing, I 
thought. Tou need medical kelp— 
and soon. Get going! 

I looked at my watch. It read 
6.40 p.m. A descent that should have 
taken a little more than ten minutes 
had taken 40! Shaky and shivering, 
I struggled free of the chute. 

Now, jungle knife in hand, I 
stumbled through a tangle of under¬ 
brush to a cornfield. Over the tops 
of the stalks I could see headlights 
of moving cars. A road! I half-ran, 
half-stumbled towards , it. Several 
cars passed me, ignoring my shouts 
and . frantic ■ gestures. I must have 
been a terrifying sight standing 
there in the purplish twilight in my 
tattered flying suit and helmet, 
with a large knife in my hand, blood 
caked on my face and oozing from 
my mouth, nose and ears. 

Finally, as a car went by, I sank 
to my knees. About 50 yards down 


the road I saw its red brake lights 
go' on. It turned and came back. 
The driver motioned me into the 
front seat. He was Judson Dunning, 
a farmer, with his wife, three young 
sons and a teenage cousin. I asked 
where we were. Near Rich Square, 
North Carolina, he said. That was 
some 75 miles from Norfolk. 

For two weeks I was kept under 
constant observation at the hospital 
at my base in Beaufort by a small 
army of flight surgeons, cardiolo¬ 
gists, orthopaedists, general sur¬ 
geons and eye-ear-nose-throat spec¬ 
ialists. They were astounded that I 
had suffered no serious damage, 
apart from severe bruises, lacera¬ 
tions, a badly cut finger, general 
swelling (especially of the eyelids), 
slight haemorrhage in one eye, some 
early difficulty in focusing on small 
print, widespread discoloration of 
skin (mainly due to frost-bite), and 
sprains and strains of ligaments, 
joints and muscles. My sense of 
equilibrium had been impaired, and 
there had been signs of personality 
changes and forgetfulness. But grad¬ 
ually my equilibrium and memory 
returned to normal. 

Around mid-August I was dis¬ 
charged from the hospital. After a 
programme of physical rehabilita¬ 
tion, a long session with the psychia¬ 
trist, and a pressure-chamber test, I 
was cleared to fly again. 

Two days later I went up in an 
F8U. As soon as I was airborne, I 
, knew I was back where I belonged. 




The Ckdteau of Chambord where Son et Lumihre recreates 
a romantic era of France's sumptuous past 


Son et Lumiere 
Brings History to Light 


By Robert Littell 


His SUMMER, in a dozen 
countries, before rnore than 
a million enthralled beholders, some 
8 o of the world’s historic castles, 
churches, palaces, pyramids and 
temples will set the stage for the 


spectacle of So 7 i et Ltimiere— 
“Sound and Light”—~a happy mar¬ 
riage of solid stone and winged im¬ 
agination which has added a new 
sister to the dramatic arts. 

A Son et Lumiere show is a 
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of re*‘iirrectcd time^ without 
vlsioro orchestra or actors. Voices^ 
iTiiisic and stereophonic sound effects 
come froin tape recordings broad¬ 
cast through hidden amplifiers, 
while lamps, concealed behind 
'masonry or trees, bum bright or dim. 
in harmony .with the action, change 
colour with.the mood, follow, the 
ghostly characters as the script bids 
them move from place to place. One 
by one, history’s illustrious dead 
seem to step from their dusty 
frames; they speak, plot, sing, love, 
die; tlieir incorporeal feet tread un¬ 
forgettably the avenues of the spec¬ 
tator’s mind. 

Three nights a week, from mid- 
June to mid-September, Son et 
Lumitre at its best can be heard and 
viewed at Versailles, that most royal 
of all palaces, where three centuries 
of French history are unrolled. You 
stand with a thousand others before 
the palace’s immense fagade, 
hushed, in total darkness. The stat¬ 
ues and decorations on the roof are 
dimly silhouetted against clouds 
only a shade less black. Suddenly 
the silence is riven by a peal of 
trumpets, the night abolished by a 
cataract of flashing light. From 
everyw^here, from nowhere, a clear 
voice fills the heavens. '‘Once all this 
was only wilderness and swamp .. d* 

The light vanishes, the voice is 
stilled. 

As if from very far away and^ 
long ago come the baying of hounds, 
the silver note of a huntsman’s horn. 
A spotlight picks out the corner of 


the chateau where, marry years be¬ 
fore the great pile was begun, there 
stood a simple hunting lodge. 

■ In. 40 minutes tlie iiiaiiy-coloured 
moving lights—now liigii, now low 
.—the disembodied voices cjf 'kings, 
queens,.' courtiers,- - mistresses, sol- ■. 
diers, -mobs—noW' here,, now there 
-—take you from Louis XHI’s himt- 
ing lodge to the signing of the First 
World War’s peace treaty in the 
Hall of Mirrors. Candles seem to 
flicker from behind the stately win¬ 
dow-panes; minuets from stringless 
violins rise, float and die away. 

You attend the daily ceremonial 
of Louis XIV as, one after another, 
amplifiers pick up and pass along 
the cry that moves before him 
through the palace—“Gentlemen, 
the King ... the King ... the King 
. . —and the sharp tap, tap of his 

tall cane as he goes from room to 
room. 

No flesh-and-biood actor could be 
as haughtily, majestically regal as 
the picture summoned up in your 
imagination by the tap, tap, tapping 
of that electronic cane upon non¬ 
existent polished floors. 

You hear—yes, you almost see— 
Queen Marie Antoinette begging 
the Marquis de Lafayette to save her 
children as the angry rabble from 
Paris hammers on the doors. Lights 
playing on the palace shift from the 
white of royal lilies to the tricolor of 
revolution. 

At the end, the voices and the 
music fade, the light is swiftly 
.-quenched, the sky-wide- curtains of 
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iiiglit. and sileoce fall upon the by¬ 
gone years. Of ten^ after such a per¬ 
formance, the audience bursts into- 
applause, though no actors eorne out 
to take a' bow. The specially com¬ 
posed music, played and sung by the 
orchestra and choir of the Paris 
Opera and' the French Radio, the 
voices uf ' the^ members of the 
Comedie jran^aise who take the- 
roles,' are ■ all recorded on .a mag¬ 
netic tape that has been placidly un- 
windino; in a small remote room. 

Son et Lumiere is the invention or 
a French architect, Paul Robert- 
Houdin. In 1927 he became curator 
of four historic monuments in the 
region of the Loire, one of them the 
immense, floridly elegant Renais¬ 
sance chateau of Chambord, built 
by Francois 1. Between the two 
world wars, Robert-Houdin had 
watched his country take the lead 
over all others in the art of illumi¬ 
nating public buildings. For years, 
Paris was the only city in the world 
to do so. The Eiffel Tower, the Arc 
de Triomphe, the Place de la Con¬ 
corde, the cathedral of Notre-Dame 
and many other monuments were 
made to blaze up into the night. 

After the war, 30 castles along the 
Loire were illuminated. The sum¬ 
mer it was opened, sixty thousand 
tourists visited the “Route of the 
Chateaux” by night. Yet no matter 
how skilfully the searchlights were 
placed, as a show it was lifeless—for 
there was nothing to see but fixed, 
immobile light, and nothing at all 
to hear. Night after night the 


. ancient buildings seemed . to say, 

■ “Once upon a time”—but they 
never went on to tell the story. 

One evening the curator of Cham¬ 
bord was caught out-of-doors by a 
sudden thunderstorm. As he watch¬ 
ed, the haughty castle was trans¬ 
formed. 'The , walls ,flickered and 
glowed under lightning' strokes 
which lit them from every-side; for 
shimmering fractions' of. a , second 
the forest of turrets and' chimneys, of 
cornices and casements, , was painted 
red, blue, white, or the colour of sul¬ 
phur, while the sky crashed with'the 
storm’s artillery . Robert-Houdin felt 
as if he were looking at Chambord 
for the first time. The old stones had 
been awakened by the wand of 
magic. 

Literally in a flash, the thunder¬ 
storm showed Robert-Houdin how 
to animate those splendid but static 

illuminatiO'Ds. .Why not use the 

.empty chateaux not only as back-., 
drops but as actors in historical spec¬ 
tacles—combining light, music, 
voices.■ 'and sound, effects,'. which 
would take substance in the imagi¬ 
nations of watchers? 

The first Son et Limiere spectacle 
was unveiled at Chambord in the 
spring of 1952. It took three months 
to prepare the script and lighting 
arrangements. The pu'oduction was 
a huge success. Said the Figaro 
critic: “A new mode of artistic ex¬ 
pression has been boro.” The cost, 
some 15 million francs, was repaid 
by admission fees within a year. 

Now, one after another, the great 
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of the Loire Valley were-', 
equipped with Son et Lmmiere. 
Palaces,:arid holy places elsewhere in 
France were also wired for the re¬ 
capture of history. Some 40 shows 
have been staged by Robert-Houdin 
alone. 

A performance no summer visitor 
to Paris should miss is the Son et 
Lumihe dramatization of the re¬ 
turn of Napoleon’s body to Les 
Invalides. With rolling drums, 
saluting cannon, the click of arms 
presented, the rumble of the funeral 
carriage, the clopping clang of 
horseshoes upon cobblestones, Bona¬ 
parte’s sarcophagus is carried across 
Paris into the Court of Honour. 
Though there is not a ray of light, 
the coffin bearers move from arch¬ 
way to archway with such life-like 
precision that every head in the 
audience moves with them, and at 
every moment one expects to see the 
glint of muskets or a shadowy face. 


Robert-Houdin has patented Sofi. 
et Lumiere in French, but 'die meth¬ 
od'is free for anyone ■ to use. As a 
result,' this' revolution■ in dramatic 
mass entertainment is travelling, far. 
beyond its French birthplace to light.", 

' the monuments and great moments 
of many .nations. In Britain this, , 
summer, visitors will be able to see 
Son et Lumiere spectacles at Greys 
Court, Henley, the mansion which 
Henry VIII *gave to Sir Francis 
Knollys, and at Stirling Castle, the 
seat of Scottish kings for hundreds 
of years. Other performances of Son 
et Lumiere are being staged against 
the background of the ruins at 
Baalbek in the Lebanon, the 
Parthenon in Athens, the Pyra¬ 
mids and the Sphinx in Egypt, the 
Forum in Rome, the Royal Palace 
in Madrid, Middelburg Abbey 
in the Netherlands, the Jeronimos 
Monastery in Lisbon—and dozens 
of other spots. 


Learning the Hard Way 

Jhe ORIGINS of some of the time-honoured practices in higher education 
do not tend to strengthen our confidence in these practices. Note the pro¬ 
found analysis and study which undergird America's widely accepted 
idea that a college education consists of four years of post-high-school 
study. 

The main reason for the four-year college course in the United States 
today is that Harvard adopted it in 1636. Harvard adopted it because 
Oxford and Cambridge had it. Oxford, when started in the middle of the 
13th century, adopted it because English parents, who had been sending 
their sons to Paris to study informally, decided sorne years earlier that 
four years of university study would be a reasonable length of time to 
stay away from home. In this careful, studied, scientific fashion we in 
America have concluded that four years constitutes a complete college 
education. — ^S. G, Umbecfc, President of Knox College, U.S.A. 









By Elliott Chaze 

ECENTLY I despaired of golf, 

f and on a glistening hot after¬ 
noon I decided to resume a 
habit known as tennis. 

I had not played this game for six 
years. With what amounted to less 
than cunning I chose as my op¬ 
ponent a man who neither drinks 
nor smokes. (I smoke two packets 
of cigarettes daily.) 

During our preliminary warm-up 
I discovered that in tennis one must 
run considerably. This had slipped 
my mind. In memory I recalled only 
the striking of the ball from various 
angles. Transport didn't enter into 
it. You were here. You were there. 
You just hit the ball. 

The truth is, I now found, that 
you must strain every valve and ves¬ 
sel to the limit to earn the privilege 
of hacking at the ball. You must 
swim rivers of sweat, burn scarlet 
scabs on your nose in the sun and 
run, run, run. Gone is the insolent 
floating grace of yesteryear, the 
hard-curving stroke. When you 
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brake to a ■ dead halt, your now 
■ ample middle' slings,, .forward, long 
' after your feet are still. 

And ■ the serve. ' Remember the 
glow you used to get when your 
■■ service came round, the fresh steel 
of forearm, shoulder and calf? It’s 
different now. When I cranked up, 
there was a bleak crunch in the 
working shoulder—the sort of thing 
you hear when you cut a lettuce 
heart with the edge of a fork. Twice 
I threw the ball too high and_ lost it 
in the sun. On another occasion I 
threw up two balls at once, stepped 
on the third ball and did a half-split. 
Someone sniggered on the next 
court. 

At game's end my companion 
jumped the net, the way they do in 
the newsreels, and without looking 
at me said he was tired. ‘‘Let’s take 
a break,” he said. “It’s hot out 
there.” He breathed evenly, and 
there was barely a bead of sweat on 
him. I tried to smile, and my lip 
hung on dry teeth. “All right,” I 
mumbled. 

As we leaned against a wall at the 
end of the court, it hit me with a 
sorrowful slap what time had done 
to my personal machine, which only 
a handful of years ago was springy 
and brimming with careless 
strength. Nevertheless, Fm playing 
tennis again soon. I have thought it 
out, and I believe that if comfort 
and self-satisfaction are the things 
that destroy a man, tennis must be 
the key to eternal health. 

York Herald Tribune 








By Donald Gulross Peattie 


The story of Emmeline Pankhurst's 
fight for women^s suffrage 


MMELiNE Pankhurst was and squalor that she saw all round 
known to the public of the her. 

', , 1900’s as a militant who For 40 years women in Victorian 

fought for Women’s Suffrage. England had been campaigning 

In private she was a cultivated for the vote. As a young woman 
lady, completely feminine, frail in Emmeline Goulden had felt instinc- 
body and sensitive in spirit, a tively the justice of their arguments, 
widow with four children and the Her own parents, though professed 

slenderest of incomes. But she was Liberals, were bewilderingly partial 

consecrated to the passionate belief to her brothers. Her education 
that her sex, if given the franchise, counted for little in contrast with 
could right the injustices, cruelties theirs. She had to make the home 
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attractive to them—no special 
thought was given to her comfort. 
Her resentment against this Vic¬ 
torian code grew with her experi¬ 
ence, And her marriage in 1879 to 
Dr. Richard Pankhurst, a Liberal 
politician who believed in women’s 
rights, forged this resentment into a 
weapon of steel. And she found 
plenty to resent. 

In the workhouse of which Mrs. 
Pankhurst became one of the 
governing board, old women had to 
sit on backless benches; pregnant 
girls were kept at hard labour till 
the hour of childbirth; little girls, 
without underclothes and coughing 
with bronchitis, spent long winter 
hours on their knees scrubbing cold 
stone corridors. Mrs. Pankhurst 
found that women teachers were 
paid less than men, though they 
taught more classes. Women elected 
to municipal governing boards to 
deal with women’s affairs were 
ousted from office by men judges. 
Legally the English woman was an 
irifant; she might hope for chivalry 
and protection, but never for justice 
and independence. Wherever Mrs. 
Pankhurst turned in protest, she 
met the scornful opposition of aider- 
men, clergymen and statesmen. The 
established order was sacred; to 
wish to change it was either senti¬ 
mental or treasonable and irreli¬ 
gious. For more than 25 years, she 
and her followers worked strenu¬ 
ously to break down by argument 
the walls of prejudice. 

Then, according to tradition, 


Arthur Balfour advised. Emmeline'. 
Pankhurst .to /‘kick mp , a. row.” 
From that day, .men who had never 
heard of women’s suffrage ' read 
daily in the papers, of. “suffragette 
outrages.” Window-smashing' and 
arson were common news. Church 
ceremonies . were , interrupted,. 
royalty “insulted,’'’ and the sanctity 
of British sport was despoiled. 

She had found the Englishman’s 
vulnerable spot: hehates scenes and 
sensationalism. Women treated him 
to nothing else. Their price for call¬ 
ing off the rumpus was the vote. 

It was Mrs. Pankhurst’s own 
daughter, Christabel, who an¬ 
nounced in 1905, “I shall sleep in 
prison tonight,” and set out with 
Annie Kenney, a mill hand, to 
heckle Sir Edward Grey, a Govern¬ 
ment candidate in Manchester. 
When Annie Kenney asked him 
what the Government proposed to 
do about women’s suffrage, he re 
fused to answer, Christabel got up 
and put the same question. The hall 
went into an uproar. The girls were 
punched in the face, kicked and 
thrown down the steps, bleeding. 
When they rose and tried to speak, 
they were arrested and jailed. 

From that time on, no candidate 
was allowed to sidestep the burning 
issue. Women followed Winston 
Churchill round from meeting to 
meeting, heckling him unmerci¬ 
fully. Lloyd George told his 
listeners, when women questioned 
him, to “pay no attention to the 
mewing of those cats.” 
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Another Pankhurst daughter, 
Sylvia, and Annie Kenney gathered 
up the women of London’s slums 
and marched to Caxton Hall, where 
Mrs. Pankhurst made her first great 
speech. Stirred by her simple and 
poignant eloquence, the women ad¬ 
vanced on the gates of Parliament 
and were pushed back by police 
ordered to prevent them being 
heard. 

At that moment the militant cam¬ 
paign began. Fashionable young 
Emily Davidson placed a bomb in 
the cellar of Lloyd George’s un¬ 
finished house. A young woman art 
student slashed the Sargent portrait 
of Henry James in the National 
Gallery; tombs in Westminster 
Abbey were defaced. Acid was 
poured into letter-boxes; women 
with hammers smashed the plate 
glass in Regent Street and Bond 
Street shops. Outside Dartmoor 
prison, where Mrs. Pankhurst, 
seized as the instigator of the vio¬ 
lence, languished in jail, women 
sympathizers set fire to the forests. 
On ‘'Black Friday,” when the 
women again marched to Parlia¬ 
ment, they were ridden down by 
mounted police, kicked and beaten. 
Two were punched and kicked to 
death; others chained themselves to 
the railings so that they could not be 
dragged away. Clergymen, under¬ 
graduates and dons yelled at them 
while the police beat them. 

In prison, suffragettes fared no 
better. Mrs. Pankhurst invented the 
hunger strike and, following her 


/»ly: 

example, hundreds of girls under¬ 
went the tortures of forcible feeding 
by the stomach tube. Mrs. Pank¬ 
hurst escaped by threatening to bash 
the doctor’s head with a toilet ewer. 
Other women were overpowered 
and given forcible bowel feeding. 
When the Members of Parliament 
on the Government benches heard 
of this they roared with sadistic joy. 

With every fresh arrest of the 
Pankhursts, thousands of converts 
flocked to the cause. When in a 
fashionable congregation the prayer 
was read for the ministers of state, 
two women got up and chanted, 
“God save Emmeline Pankhurst.” 
Before vergers could throw them 
out, a pious Christian male had 
smashed one of the women on the 
nose. Asquith and McKenna, com¬ 
ing out to play golf at Balmoral 
Castle, found the flags removed, 
and signs demanding votes for 
women in their places. 

At Epsom on Derby Day, Emily 
Davidson dashed out in front of the 
royal box, seized the King’s horse 
by the bridle, and was crushed to 
death by the animal’s fall. 

To break the telling effect of the 
hunger strike, the Government 
, passed the “Cat-and-Mouse Act”— 
urider which prostrate strikers were 
released until they were well enough 
to be jailed and tortured again. 
Detectives watched Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s home after she was thus let 
out, and repeatedly dragged her 
back to jail, fainting and protest¬ 
ing. Girls impersonating her often 
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got themselves arrested, while she 
escaped' by a back door to address a- 
Eieetiog, Once, when detectives tried 
to drag her from, the platform, they 
found it protected by barbed wire 
which the women had- hidden in a 
screen of flowers. Athletic young 
women ' Swung Indian clubs in 
answer to truncheons. 

The attention of the King was 
sought in petition after petition, 
none of which got farther than the 
Home Secretary's waste-paper bas¬ 
ket. When, finally, Mrs. Pankhurst 
announced that she would carry a 
petition to Buckingham Palace per¬ 
sonally, one of the largest police 
forces ever assembled in London 
barred her from the gate. Next day, 
the Home Secretary insisted that it 
would be improper for him to for¬ 
ward a petition from a woman who 
had been jailed with common 
criminals. 

Once, when the King and Queen 
were attending the theatre, three 
women, locking themselves in 
another box, delivered through 
megaphones a ten-minute harangue 
on forcible feeding and clubbings, 
before the police could drag them 
away. A debutante, on being pre¬ 
sented to the King, cried, “For 
God’s sake, your majesty, stop forc¬ 
ible feeding!” 

Inside Parliament there was up¬ 
roar. Member after member was 
converted, either by the sincerity or 
by the suffering of the suffragettes. 
By 1913 the Government was on 
the run; it could not, even with 


regiments of police, protect Cabinet 
Ministers,, royalty or property from 
unarmed women. 

The suffragettes’ coffers ■ were 
■filled by 'Wealthy , sympathizers. In¬ 
fluential people got them out of 
prison. Great barristers began, to 
defend them. The movement had- 
always been fashionable, and was 
constantly attracting society girls, 
college girls, young art students. 
Some made it a condition with their 
admirers that they too should join 
the fight. The angry mobs that were 
daily worsting the police now had 
as many men as women in them. 

And then, with victory almost in 
their grasp, Mrs. Pankhurst called 
off the whole campaign, ordered 
women everywhere to drop even the 
demand for the ballot. For Britain 
had entered the World War and she 
believed that women should devote 
all their energy to winning it. 

Probably it was the selfless devo¬ 
tion of women in the death struggle 
that won men’s ultimate admira¬ 
tion. All over the .world women 
were getting the vote, even in 
Russia. In 1917 victory came easily. 
Lloyd George, Asquith and others 
rushed to be on the winning side; 
Parliament acquiesced. In February 
1918, the Royal Assent was granted, 
and all British women over 30 could 
vote. A few years later the “Flapper- 
Vote” extended the ballot to girls 
not actually minors. 

Strangely enough, victory did not 
bring happiness to Emmeline Pank¬ 
hurst. Now that the struggle was 
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woEj her purpose in life had,died. ,crowded round her. She would 
Her personal life had been sad. The. touse women ' tO' one more great 

death of her husband had ended an battle ... 

almost ideal marriage. A son died. Her daughter, summoned by 
'Her daughters quarrelled bitterly friends, found her dying. On June 

over policy. She was old and 14 her valiant spirit passed over, 

broken. After making several un- Today her statue, like Oliver 
successful efforts to repair her per- Cromwelhs, stands where the 

sonal fortunes, Emmeline Pank- Houses of Parliament can see it. 

hurst—once the great radical— But better than that is the memory, 

agreed, in 1928, to stand as a Con- still cherished by those who knew 

servative in an East End con- her, of her passionate,' mournful 

stituency. voice, and especially of her eyes— 

In the heart of her district she those marvellous level eyes that 

took a tenement room. All her life had flashed such scorn upon the 

she had fought for others against hypocritical and cowardly, and 

squalor, overcrowding, misery; now gazed in such compassion upon 

she was their victim. Old memories the sorrows of the world. 

Hot and Cold Wa?^ 

One of the untold stories of the dark days of the war was recently dis¬ 
closed in an advertisement for the Berlitz language schools. 

In mid-1942 a colonel appeared at the New York offices of Berlitz. 
Emphasizing that secrecy was urgent, he asked if the school could teach 
300 soldiers to speak Norwegian in six weeks. Berlitz replied that by 
summoning its Norwegian instructors from all over America the job 
could be done. In a short time the instructors were assembled, and a few 
days later the soldiers arrived. All were pledged to secrecy and the six- 
week course began. At its conclusion the soldiers were brought to Eng¬ 
land, issued with cold-weather kit—and then, thoroughly puzzled, they 
participated in the landings in North Africa. 

Berlitz was later informed that the venture had been a hoax from the 
very start. Army intelligence experts presumed that it would be impossible 
for the 300 soldiers and their instructors to keep completely quiet about 
the project, particularly with other students aware of the large number of 
soldiers in the school The presumption was correct. The German High 
Command heard of the Norwegian instruction and, as a result, expected 
an invasion of Norway. —Robert Aiden 







For y^o,rs the , preferred way to. bring to life a heart that had stopped beating 
was an emergency chest operation and massage of the heart itself Mow a new 
■ and: simple technique may be destined to play an important role in medicine: 
and first aid 

If a Heart Stops Beating— 

There’s Help at Hand 


By Paul Kearney 


N London’s National Sport¬ 
ing Club a few months ago, 
a 50'year-old man collapsed 
and apparently died. His heart 
stopped, he had no pulse and his 
breathing was at a standstill. Until 
recently there would have been litde 
hope for him. A few hard fist-blows 
on his chest might have started his 
heart beating again. Possibly forc¬ 
ing pure oxygen into the lungs 
could have done it. But the chances 
would have been small. In an emer¬ 
gency operation his chest could have 
been cut open and his heart mas¬ 
saged. Such operations are per¬ 
formed frequently, but even in the 
best-equipped hospital this is a 
measure fraught with risk. 

But this man was lucky, A doctor 
at the Club had read a report in the 
British Medical ]ournal describing a 
new technique which promises to 
revolutionize the emergency treat¬ 
ment of cardiac arrest—a technique 


almost as simple in its way as 
mouth-to-mouth breathing for start¬ 
ing respiration. Developed in the 
United States, at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Baltimore, it is called 
“closed-chest heart massage.”' This 
technique requires no surgery and 
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no equipment* It is applicable 
not only in heart attack but in 
drowning, choking, electric shock, 
chemical asphyxiation, or any other 
accident which causes the heart to 
come to a standstill. 

To revive his patient, the doctor 
stretched him flat on his back on 
the floor. He tilted his head up and 
back, pointing his chin towards the 
ceiling to keep his tongue from 
obstructing his windpipe. “With the 
upper part of my right hand I 
pressed and released my hand over 
the lower part of his breastbone,” 
the doctor says. “For the first half¬ 
minute nothing happened, then 
slowly he began to show signs of 
life,” . 

Heart massage is performed by 
placing the left hand on top of the 
right over the patient’s heart. With 
a quick, firm thrust the rescuer 
pushes down, hard enough to de¬ 
press the chest; this squeezes some 
of the blood out of the heart into the 
big arteries. The hands are then 
lifted to let the patient’s chest ex¬ 
pand and allow* some blood from 
the big vein to flow into the hearf.^ 

This is done about 70 times a 
fMnute: press . . . release . . . press 
.. . release ... It helps if the rescuer 
has an assistant who can begin 
mouth-to-mouth breathing to force 
oxygen into the victim’s lungs. (If 
the rescuer is working alone, the 
chest pressure provides some ven¬ 
tilation of the lungs anyway. But 
respiratory aid does tremendously 
increase the victim’s chances’ of 
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surviving with his brain undam¬ 
aged by lack of oxygen.) 

■ ' After'' a, miinute or '.two ■ of' this 
treatment,' the, man: at "the .National 
Sporting Club groaned and began to 
recover consciousness. Later that 
evening he was able to return home 
with his wife, telling her casually, 
“I must have passed out,” Says the 
doctor who revived him, “I doubt 
whether he realized that his heart 
had stopped beating for some time.” 

The heart massage technique was 
developed by Dr. W. B. Kouwen- 
hoven, a Johns Hopkins electrical 
engineer, with the help of staff 
members of the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine. The 
doctors experimented with it on 
dogs for two years before attempt¬ 
ing it on human beings. 

One day a 35-year-old woman’s 
heart stopped while she was under¬ 
going an operation. The surgeon 
massaged her heart without opening 
her chest; after two minutes her 
pulse returned, and the surgeon 
went on with the operation. 

The heart of a 12-year-old boy 
suddenly stopped while he was 
being given anaesthesia. A 45-year- 
old man’s heart stopped and he fell 
to the hospital floor while he was re¬ 
moving his clothing for an examina¬ 
tion. An 8o-year-old woman's heart 
stopped while she was undergoing 
an operation for cancer. In each case 
the Johns Hopkins doctors* revived 
the patients with closed - chest 
massage. They brought back 14 of 
the first 20 cases they tried it on, or 
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70 per cent. Subsequently they used 
the technique successfully in 44 out 
of 56 more emergencies—a remark¬ 
able record when compared with 
the results of cutting open the chest 
to massage the heart direct. (Even 
in hospitals this more drastic 
method has proved only about 40 
per cent effective.) 

As Johns Hopkins doctors are 
quick to point out, the figures aren’t 
quite as optimistic as they seem. 
Whatever the technique used, some 
resuscitated heart-arrest patients die, 
hours or days later, of the very thing 
that caused the original arrest. 

Still the results were so impres¬ 
sive that in May last year Dr. Alfred 
Blalock, senior surgeon at the hos¬ 
pital, had the technique taught to 
the Baltimore ambulance service. 
In the first three months, the am¬ 
bulance men revived six cases of 
heart standstill, in the street or in ‘ 
the victims’ homes. 

Now instruction courses for doc¬ 
tors are being organized throughout 
the United States by the American 
Heart Association. The lectures 
stress eight points: 

I. Check for pulse—the easiest 
place to detect it is not in the wrist 
but in the throat, on either'side of 
the windpipe near the collarbone. If 
no pulse is apparent, start working 
at once. Don’t waste seconds in go¬ 
ing for equipment or help. For the 
great peril of any heart or breathing 
arrest is anoxia: i.e. lack , of 
sufficient oxygen, carried in the 
blood, to feed the brain. The brain is 


the most sensitive tissue of the body, 
and the results of oxygen starvation 
become irreversible within a few 
minutes—usually about three—after 
respiration or circulation is cut off. 
A victim who survives belated treat¬ 
ment thus faces the possibility of 
extensive brain damage. 

2. Lay the patient face up on a 
solid support, such as the floor; a 
bed or couch is too flexible. 

3. Tilt the head tar back. (If the 
head sags forward the patient may 
be asphyxiated while you work.) 

4. Kneel so that you can use your 
weight in applying pressure. Place 
the heel of your right hand on the 
breastbone, as illustrated on page 35, 
with fingers spread and raised so 
that pressure is only on the breast¬ 
bone, not on the ribs. 

5. Place your left hand on top of 
the right and press vertically down¬ 
wards, firmly enough to depress the 
breastbone one to one-and-a-quarter 
inches. (With a child, use only one 
hand and relatively light pressure.) 
The chest of an adult, resistant 
w^hen he is conscious, will be sur¬ 
prisingly flexible when he is uncon¬ 
scious. 

6. Release the pressure immedi¬ 
ately, lifting the hands slightly, then 
repeat in a cadence of 60 to 80 
thrusts per minute, approximating 
the normal heart action. 

7. The patient should be taken to 
hospital as soon as possible. Even 
if apparently normal heartbeat and 
respiration have resumed, profes¬ 
sional care will be needed. 
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8. Continue the massage until you —^are no longer considered valid, 

get professional medical aid to take Thirteen years ago an eminent sur- 

over, or right into the emergency geon set a heart beating after 75 

ward of the hospital. Continue too, minutes of open-chest massage, 

if possible, the mouth-to-mouth Johns Hopkins doctors recently re- 

breathing, until someone arrives vived another patient after 105 

with a supply of oxygen. If you are minutes of closed-chest massage and 

on your own and the victim shows administration of oxygen. Some- 

no response, continue trying until times, as Yandell Henderson, the 

rigor mortis sets in. great Yale physiologist, once said : 

Medical men find it increasingly “The engine is merely stalled and 
hard to say when a person is really needs to be cranked.” 
dead beyond recall. Many of the old Closed-chest massage, in proper 
signs—like dilated eye pfupils which hands, is proving to be a highly use- 
won’t contract under a bright light ful method of cranking it up.' 

Behind the Scenes 

Bob Fosse, on being replaced as director-choreographer of the short- 
lived Broadway musical The Conquering Hero: “I conceived this show. 

I outlined it. I cast it. I choreographed it. I drew the first sketches for the 
design. I directed it. And the first thing that goes wrong, they blame mer 

■ —Leonard Lyons 

A FAMOUS actress was described: “Emotional? Why, she cries when a 
traffic light is against her.” —E. w. 

Overheard in a Hollywood office: “Face up to it, Francine—your last 
picture turned 28 cinemas into bowling alleys.” —Mike Connoiiy 

“Acting is pretending,” says an actor, “and the most difficult part is 
pretending you’re eating regularly.” —Earl Wilson 

An observer was dazed by the endless procession of indefatigable ants 
in Walt Disney’s of Life, “They know nothing but work, work, 

work and sex, sex, sex,” he remarked. “Where they find time to spoil 
picnics, we’ll never know,” ^ 

Actor Walter Slezak’s doctor advised him to give up those intimate 
little dinners for four—unless he has three other people eating with him. 




to the same. family, but I vthink 
starting from this moment we will 
become more and more related.” 

—Contributed by Guido Artom 


Glimpses 


The celebrated actress Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell was travelling with her tiny, 
white Pekin’gese, Moonbeam. In de¬ 
scribing her encounter with certain 
port officers, she recalled; ‘T knew the 
law, of course, but I knew how poor 
little dogs suffer away from their 
masters. Moonbeam trusted me so; I 
couldn’t betray him. I made up my 
mind to take him through with me. So 
I tucked him into my bosom and cov¬ 
ered him with my cape. I smiled my 
prettiest. I sailed up to the barrier. 
Everything was going splendidly— 
until my bosom barked.” 

—George Middleton 


When he' was created a Cardinal, 
Monsignor Roncalli, then in Paris as 
papal nuncio (and now Pope John 
XXIII), was honoured with a recep¬ 
tion given by the President of the 
French Republic. During the reception 
a French nobleman asked the new 
Cardinal if he was related to the 
family headed by the Marquis of 
Roncalli. 

The Cardinal, who comes from a 
family of simple farmers, replied with 
a smile, “Up to now we did not belong 


If any producer needs an actor to fill 
an absent-minded role, he would do 
well to typecast James Stewart. As his 
wife, Gloria, testifies : “I was finally 
discharged from the hospital after a 
lengthy stay following the birth of 
our twins. I was in a wheel chair and 
went down in. the lift while Jim 
brought the car round to the ambu¬ 
lance entrance where we were to meet. 

“I went down all right, but Jim 
wasn’t there. Twenty minutes passed, 
and the nurse asked, ‘Where could he 
be.?’ Knowing the man, I said calmly, 
‘He’s forgotten.’ She protested, ‘He 
couldnt have forgotten!’ I just saffi, 
‘Take me back upstairs. He’ll phone.’ 

“Sure enough, the phone rang. Jim 
had got into his car and started home. 
On the way he stopped at a studio 
where the photographer asked, ‘How 
is Mrs. Stewart?’ Jimmy bleated in 
horrified tones, ‘Mrs. Stewart!’ and 
.dashed to the phone to tell me he’d 
be right over. 

“He hadn’t forgotten the babies, be¬ 
cause they’d been home for a month— 
he’d just forgotten me.” —s.e.p. 

During his vaudeville days, comedian 
Fred Allen was playing to a sticky 
audience that sat on its hands through¬ 
out his act. 

When he returned to his dressing- 
room a fellow performer asked: “How 
did it go, Fred? Did you kill them?” 
* “No,” said Allen. “They were dead 
when I got there.” —M. j. 
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As man gets closer to the moon, the 
budget for the project soars. Where will it end? 



|he first heat of the great man- 
in-space race was won by the 
Soviet Union in April, when 
the Russians succeeded in putting a 
man into orbit. Meanwhile, in the 
United States, there is controversy 
over the value of the whole breath- 
taking gamble, whose aim is the 
ultimate domination of the solar 
system. In one camp is an impres- 
sive array of astrophysicists, engin- 
|eers, generals and manufacturers, 
backed by vast laboratory facilities 
p with an insatiable thirst for funds. 

I In the other is a growing group of 
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alarmed scientists who hold that the 
risks of man in outer space are ap¬ 
palling, the costs prohibitive and the 
benefits limited. They say that- un¬ 
manned instrument-bearing satel¬ 
lites and space probes can do 
scientific exploration jobs better and 
cheaper. 

Whichever is right, it is true that 
each new discovery about space adds 
a few thousand million dollars to 
the estimated price of man^s ticket 
to the moon. For one thing, recent 
research indicates that much of 
space above approximately 500 miles 
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out is criss-crossed, with, radioactivity 
in which no man could long survive 
without hundreds of pounds of 
shielding and plenty of luck. 

First, the moonbound astronaut 
would hit the Van Allen Radiation 
Belt, composed of two great tyre¬ 
shaped layers of charged par¬ 
ticles which surround the earth’s 
“waist” from about 500 to 52,000 
miles out, with holes at the earth’s 
poles. 

Some of this radiation could 
be dodged by shooting the astro¬ 
naut’s craft out through the holes, 
but. this would not solve the prob¬ 
lem. According to recent studies at 
least 9 cwt. of shielding would be 
required to protect one man-—-and 
double that amount for two. Since 
at present it takes 9 cwt. of fuelled 
craft to put one pound of payload 
into space, this would add about 500 
tons to the take-off weight—and in¬ 
calculable millions of dollars to the 
price. 

After the moonbound astronaut 
dashes through the Van Allen belt, 
he faces an even greater hazard: the 
showers of penetrating nuclear par¬ 
ticles which follow solar flares. Solar 
flares of average intensity occur sev¬ 
eral time# a year, but now and then 
comes a giant flare, with radiation 
many times the lethal dose. There 
was one such hurricane of radia¬ 
tion in May 1959; last November 
the most severe storm for years 
occurred. It has been estimated that 
as much as 20 tons of metal per man 
. might be needed to shield a space 
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crew against the worst effects of 
such a flare—far too much even to 
consider. Nothing can be done ex¬ 
cept to try to forecast the big flares 
and hope for the best. 

The breaking point of the,human 
body and mind in the artificial en¬ 
vironment of a space capsule is also 
uncertain. There is lack of gravity, 
for instance. 

In a test of prolonged weightless¬ 
ness, Captain Duane Graveline, clad 
in a skin-diver’s suit, spent seven 
days buoyantly immersed in a tub 
of warm water, while doctors moni¬ 
tored his physical condition. He 
became weaker each day, his bones 
lost calcium, his blood pressure be¬ 
came critically low, and he slept for 
less than seven hours during the 
ordeal. It was concluded that witfe 
out regular exercise, or some form 
of artificial gravity, astronauts will 
become too weak to perform essen¬ 
tial tasks on arrival. ■ 

The problems of feeding the space 
man and disposing of his wastes 
are being intensively researched. It 
is estimated that a man will need 
about seven pounds of food and 
water per day. Since a round trip 
to Mars might take 520 days and 
require two tons of food for each 
man, there is a point in space navi¬ 
gation at which the cost of victual¬ 
ling a single crew could equal the 
U.S. Gross National Product. 

To cut food weight, U.S. re¬ 
searchers are studying the possibility 
p£ using sunlight to raise nutritious, 
fast-growing algae during flight. 
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Scientists’ wives have been concoct¬ 
ing soupj biscuits and other titbits 
from such algae. The exhalations 
and body wastes of the crew could 
be processed to support a compact 
algae factory, which in turn would 
yield enough oxygen, food and 
water to supply most of the crew’s ^ 
needs. 

Another suggestion is that astro¬ 
nauts could be quick-frozen or 
drugged before take-off so that they 
would need no food during a long 
voyage. In Britain and America, 
small organisms are being quick- 
frozen to see if this idea has a future. 

Despite all difficulties, some mili¬ 
tary men say that the U.S. must 
reach the moon first at any cost as a 
national-defence measure. 

Brigadier-General Homer Boush- 
ey, director of Advanced Technol¬ 
ogy, U.S. Air Force, strongly 
advocates a lunar missile base, 
which, because of the traditional 
military advantage of “high 
ground,” could, he says, dominate 
the world. 

“Such plans are nonsense,” says 
Dr. Lee DuBridge, president of the 
California Institute of Technology. 
“Why transport a hydrogen war¬ 
head 240,000 miles to the moon,” he 
asks, “just to shoot it 240,000 miles 
back to earth when the target is only 
5,000 miles away.? If you launched a 
bomb from the moon, the warhead 
would take five days to reach the 
earth. The war might be over by 
then. An ICBM can reach any tar¬ 
get on earth in 20 minutea.” 


As for the cost, Dr. Herbert York, 
director of Research and Engineer- 
■ ing for the U.S. Department of 
fence, has estimated that it would 
take about 6,000 million dollars to 
put one man on the moon. The cost 
of a moon base might easily run to 
many times that amount. 

National prestige is cited by many 
as a compelling reason for putting 
man in space. Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
head of the U.S. Office of Research 
and Development during the war, 
scoffs at this motive, calls the man- 
in-space programme “a vastly over¬ 
rated stunt. I think a Guatemalan 
Indian is much more interested in 
getting a drug to cure his sick child 
than he is in an astronaut riding 
through space. There is nothing a 
man can do in space that can’t be 
done better and more cheaply by 
instruments. 

“Suppose it would cost 1,000 mil¬ 
lion dollars to put a man on the 
moon. For the same money you 
could support 1,000 research projects, 
for 40 years. We need more basic 
research in physics, chemistry and 
biology. We need to finish the job 
of handling arthritis. We need to 
know more about the genetics of 
viruses. I believe we can spend 
money to better advantage on earth 
than by shooting it into space.” 

Many other experts concur. Three 
years ago President Eisenhower’s 
18-man Science Advisory Commit¬ 
tee made the same point. Their 
warning went unheeded. 

A committee headed hy Dr. 
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Jerome ' Wiesnerj President Ken-, and engineers^^hundreds of eontrae- 
nedy's science adviser, has sharply ■ tors great and small, many .invest- 
questioned the priority given to the , ment and public-relations&ms, and ' 
Mercury-Programme—which is de-- - scores of universities have "a , direct 
sicrned to test human capabilities or indirect financial interest in the 
over a relatively short range. Al- millions it will take to put men in 
though the worst ogres of outer space. The cold war makes it easier 
space will not be met on the Mer- to justify any prodigal appropriation 

cury flights, they will still be haz- by running up the flag., 

ardous and expensive. The project is No one will deny that some day 
now expected to cost about 500 mil- man may reach the planets more 

lion dollars—more than twice the safely and cheaply. But an increas- 

originai estimate. Critics say there ing number of America’s respon- 

is little that the encapsulated man sible scientists and national leaders 
can do but go along for the ride are urging the nation to develop the 
and show whether he can take it. vast resources on this planet in a 
Despite all warnings, pressures mature and useful manner—^andnot 
for crash programmes in space are to shoot the works with Khrushchev 
tremendous. Thousands of scientists in a game of Russian roulette. 



Number, Please 


A TELEPHONE operator answered a call from a call-box and heard a 
request for a long-distance number. “What number are you calling from?” 
she asked. “It’s right there on your dial.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the voice replied, “1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-0.” 

—Tom.Sims 

^ ^ 

Seeing Red 

Boris Pasternak^ Russia’s Nobel Prize-winning novelist, said out loud 
what many of his fellow countrymen have doubtless thought, secretly 
about the Communist bosses: 

“They don’t ask much of you. They only want you to hate the things 
you love and to love the things you despise.” —Zi/*? 

Someone sarcastically asked Robert Hutchins, former president of the 
University of Chicago, if Communism was still being studied at the 
university. 

“Yes,” replied Hutchins, “and cancer at the Medical School” 

—^Harold Seymour 
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By Ardis Whitman 


; , OR SEVERAL decades‘‘mcxi- 

' ijjf : ern'* parents have tried to 
give their children all the 
facts about sex, honestly and forth¬ 
rightly, as casually as if they were 
talking about arithmetic. 

Has it worked? 

It is hard to find evidence that the 
current generation is a whit wiser 
in any more profound and meaning¬ 
ful sense chan were the generations 
of the past. Nor have we learnt to 
take care of the very problems that 
sex information might be expected 
to solve. ^Illegitimacy rates have 
risen markedly in recent years ; the 
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but an understanding of the true 


TELL A CHILD 


number of children found suffering 
from deep emotional damage is on- 
the increase; innumerable ■ surveys 
show that young people are desper¬ 
ately uneasy and uncertain about 
how they should behave with one 
another. 

Can it be, then, that there is some¬ 
thing wrong with our basic premise 
that information is the answer— 
that if only we give our children all 
the facts they 11 be well on the way 
to a happy sex life ? 

A number of thoughtful people 
now believe that this premi.se is 
wrong. They believe that, while the 
facts are necessary and important, 
they are no cure-all, and that we 
should stop our exclusive concen¬ 
tration on what we tell our children 
about sex, and start paying some 
attention to how we tell tliem. 

Troubled by the results of 
our twentieth-century bluntncss, 

im Redbook 


WHAT NOT TO TELL 

psychologists increasingly empha¬ 
size four don’ts for parents. 

1. Don't tell the story of sex mat- 
ter-oj-jactly, as if you were talking 
about the weather. Why should we 
be “scientific” and detached about 
something that we don’t feel in the 
least detached about ourselves? 
When we pretend that we have no 
feelings about the subject, what else 
can our children think but that it’s 
a subject unrelated to feeling? 

Naturally we find it difficult to 
talk about sex as if it were nothing 
special. It is special. No subject in 
the world is more sensitive and 
more laden with emotion. 

2. Don’t tell children too much 
too soon. Children aren’t alike. 
While three-year-old Johnny is ply¬ 
ing his mother with questions, it 
may turn out that Bobby, at the 
same age, couldn’t care less. More¬ 
over, adults are often astonished to 
discover that the child didn’t under¬ 
stand at all what to them seemed 
so clear. They forget how strange 
the information is, and how little 
experience children have with which 
to receive it. 

Mrs. Selma Fraiberg, a child psy¬ 
chotherapist, tells of a six-year-old 
boy who planted a packet of cucum¬ 
ber seeds beside a telegraph pole 
“so’s me and Polly can have a baby 
next summer.” And his parents had 
been so explicit! 

But even if the child could under- 
stand, would this mean that he, 
should have it all at once? “The 
modern child is often jaded at 14,” 
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says the distinguished child psychi- j 
atrist Dr. Flilde Bruch. “He knows | 
so much, he has nothing to wait for. 
Parents should leave a child some¬ 
thing to find out, to learn about i 
when the time comes, so that he : 
may have a sense of the miraculous ' ; 
and joyous instead of merely an | 
anxious curiosity.” I 

No doubt it is a good thing to 
know the human anatomy. No one ■ 
can deny that we are physical crea¬ 
tures. But we are a great deal more 
than that. Love between a man and 
a woman is—and always will be, { 
one hopes—a matter of the heart 
and spirit, and no chart has been 
invented which can teach that. 

Answer your child’s questions, 
but don’t use every passing query as I 
a springboard for telling him all you 
think he will ever need to know. 
When three-year-old Lucy asks 
where babies come from, ask her to 
tell you where she thinks they come 
from. Then you’ll be less likely to 
tangle your fact with her fantasy, 
and you’ll know better how much 
fact is needed. 

Don’t violate your own privacy. 

So hectored have parents been by 
the demand that they be “frank” ' 
that many have transgressed their 
own natural feelings of modesty in 
the name of sex education. One 
“enlightened” mother was upset ; 
because she didn’t feel comfortable • 
when nude in front of her children. 

A father was disturbed because his 
four-year-old daughter wanted to 
watch him at the lavatory. He felt 
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he should satisfy her curiosity but 
admitted that he didn’t want to. 

Many psychiatrists today feel that 
such “immodest” behaviour is un¬ 
wise and possibly dangerous. Often 
it arouses a premature erotic in¬ 
terest, and may also produce a 
serious conflict in the child who 
senses that his parents aren’t behav¬ 
ing naturally or spontaneously. 
Parents should stop feeling that 
there ought to be no secrets between 
• themselves and their children. 

4. Don't thin\ of sex education as 
a cataloguing of dangers. To be 
sure, there are warnings that we 
must give our children. But let’s 
keep them as few as possible, lest we 
make our children as mistrustful of 
beauty and tenderness as Victorian 
parents were of the, physical aspects 
of love. Sex is not primarily a 
pitfall, a dilemma, but one of life’s 
great joys. 

What fun it seems when we first 
take a child to the zoo, or when he 
first sees snow falling! Couldn’t it 
seem the same when we first tell 
him about the miracles of birth 
and love ? 

The truth is that a child may get 
a better sex education from parents 


who never once open their mouths 
on the subject but who clearly love 
each other and are sensitive to the 
rights and dignity of other human 
beings, than from all the textbooks 
and anatomical information in the 
world. 

A child learns best about sex from 
parents who love him and each 
other and are considerate of each 
other. He learns about it when he is 
taught to communicate his feelings 
to those he loves, when he is given 
the chance to exercise tenderness 
towards what is small and depend¬ 
ent, when he is taught to respect the 
reserves and the longings of another 
human being, when he learns that 
discipline and self-control are part 
of the search for everything we 
treasure. A wise old neighbour of 
mine said once, “Colts and young 
ones—they learn best in a green 
field.” ' 

We’ll be wise to give our children 
more of the green fields of life, 
fewer of its clinical facts. We’ll be 
wise to let them approach the won¬ 
der of sex gradually, for the best 
things in life always come to meet 
us little by little, as we grow in 
wisdom to understand'them. 


To Whom it May Concern 

Workmen demolishing a building found a note in a chimney-piece. 

. Dated Oct. ii, 1878—the year of construction—it read: ‘'We want to 
inform you that we are better men than those who tear this mantelpiece 
down.” —E. 

In Barcelona a woman dropped and broke an old clay jar. Inside she 
found a gold ring with this note: “For the lovely” haiid that destroys my 
crude work.” —W:n.s. 



When 

Rigged 


The indictment reads like a mystery 
thriller^ with its evidence of secret 
meetings^ codes and fixed deals . ., 
The prisoners in the dock were not 
gangsters^ but a group of respected 
businessmen. Here is the full, fantastic 
story of how they methodically conspired 
to flout the laws of honest competition 


Bids 

Made the 
Sparks Fly 

§ N A NOVEMBER day in 1955, a 
small group of men sat down 
in an hotel room, in New 
York to talk over a business matter. 

To an outsider, the meeting might 
have seemed a casual get-together 
of business acquaintances. In reality, 
indictments point out, it was part 
of a muiti-million-dollar plan to con¬ 
trol the marketing and pricing of 
products used by the electric-utility 
industry of the United States. 

Condensed from U,S. 


The full dimensions of what the 
U.S. Government called a “combin¬ 
ation of conspiracy’' are now com¬ 
ing to light. What went on, over a 
long period of years, resulted in the 
broadest set of convictions under the 
laws controlling monopolies in the 
history of American business. 

The men who got together in the 
New York hotel room were officials 
of three of the U.S.A.’s biggest and 
most respected electrical-equipment 
manufacturers—General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Allis-Chalmers. 
Before their meeting broke up, they 
had worked out a gentleman’s 
agreement to split up the market for 
three big turbine-generator orders 
for nuclear power plants. 

Their quiet gathering, it turned 
out, was just one in a long series of 
secret meetings held in hotels, mo¬ 
tels and private clubs, after which 
the men were careful to destroy 
notes or memos that might prove 
incriminating. Involved, in addi¬ 
tion to those named, were 26 other 
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manufacturers. All told, the 29 sup¬ 
ply 95 per cent of all equipment sold 
in the United States for the genera¬ 
tion, transmission and control of 
electric power—their combined sales 
amounting to about 1,750 million 
dollars a year. 

The whole affair had many of the 
aspects of a mystery thriller. Records 
give this picture: 

The ‘'conspirators” went to great 
lengths to avoid detection. They 
used code numbers for identifica¬ 
tion, and addressed one another by 
first names only. They set up elab¬ 
orate schemes for deciding who 
would get which orders. They never 
used company letterheads. They 
rang each other at home, at odd 
' hours, from call boxes. At hotels, the 
men registered separately and 
avoided chance encounters in foyers 
or public places. 

The result, according to evidence 
sifted by four grand juries, was 
that these makers of heavy elec¬ 
trical equipment had fixed and 
maintained prices, had allocated 
all available business among 
themselves, had secretly arranged 
bids and rigged prices. Over the 
years, government agencies and pri¬ 
vate firms buying such equipment 
had been asking for sealed bids, as 
required by law. They believed that 
by doing so their needs would be 
supplied at the lowest competitive 
prices in a free and open market. 
Instead, the successful bidder, and 
the price he was to ask, had been 
I agreed upon in advance. 


July „ 

‘‘Trail” ■©£ Expense Accounts* 
The investigation of the conspiracy 
started in 1957. According to Wil¬ 
liam Mayer, chief of the Philadel¬ 
phia office, Anti-trust Division of 
the Justice Department, complaints 
had begun to dribble in, reporting 
'‘something phoney in the pricing 
structure” of the heavy electrical- 
equipment industry. FBI agents, 
working for months, dug up frag¬ 
mentary but inconclusive evidence. 
Then, in the spring of 1959, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, one of 
America’s biggest buyers of elec¬ 
trical equipment, reported what it 
considered “flagrant examples of 
identical bidding” for its business. 
The investigators stepped up their 
efforts, and in July a grand jury 
was called into session. Company 
records were subpoenaed and wit¬ 
nesses called to testify. 

By comparing the companies’ ex¬ 
pense-account records, the investi¬ 
gators discovered that officials of 
various companies had been togeth¬ 
er in the same city at the same 
time, frequently staying at the same 
hotels. Three other grand juries in¬ 
terviewed over 100 witnesses. 

Out of all this came the indict¬ 
ment of 29 firms and 46 of their 
executives on charges of violating 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act, which 
forbids any actions in “restraint of 
trade,” including price fixing and 
the division of markets. 

"phe cases did not go to trial All 
the defendant companies and most 
of the individuals pleaded either 
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guiltv or nolo contendere (no de- weeks/ The price spread between 
fence)' and were sentenced in Feb- the manufacturers’ quotations was 
ruary of this year. The guilty kept narrow enough to eliminate 
corporations were fined a total of any real price competition, yet wide 
■1,787,000 dollars; 44 individuals enough to give the appearance of 
were fined 137,500 dollars. In addi- competition. , 
tion seven executives were sent to Four Quadrants and a Code. An- 
prisoii for 30 days each, and 24 other method for dividing markets, 
others were given suspended prison worked out by manufacturers at a 
terms and put on probation. Still secret meeting in Philadelphia in 
pending are 19 civil suits, and there November 1958, became knowm as 
is a possibility of scores of suits by the ‘‘quadrant” system. The country 
municipalities and utility firms for was divided into four geographical 
triple damages. areas — North - west, South - west, 

Phase-of-the-Moon Formula. In South-east and North-east. Compa- 
one case, centring on a type of nies were assigned to each quadrant, 
equipment known as “power and a representative from one com- 
switch-gear assemblies,” a group of pany was picked as “chairman” to 
men met 26 times in ii months, allocate business within the quad- 
There was no guesswork in the way rant. This system was put into effect 
they operated. As the indictment on December i, 1958. 
said in this case: In still another secret agreement. 

“Representatives of all of the de- involving the sale of circuit- 
fendant corporations would allocate breakers, the principal participants 
bids to federal, state* and local gov- were given code numbers. Former 
ernmental agencies according to the U.S. Assistant Attorney-General 
following approximate ’'percentage Robert Bicks, head of the Anti-trust 
shares: GE, 39 per cent; Westing- Division and responsible for the 
house, 35 per cent; I-T-E Circuit electric-industry prosecutions, ex- 
Breaker, ii per cent; Allis- plained the code . . . “there would 
Chalmers, 8 per cent; Federal Paci- be later communication, either by 
fic Electric, 7 per cent.” phone to homes with just first names 

In order to quote nearly identical used, or by letter to homes with just 
prices to electric-utility companies, first names of senders with no return 
industrial corporations and con- address, and this wonderful code 
tractors, the manufacturers used a which appears for the first time in 
sophisticated formula described by this case. The numbers were: i, 
anti-trust lawyers as the “phase of General Electric; 2, Westinghouse; 
the moon” formula. The pricing 3, Allis-Chalmers; and 7, Federal 
scheme provided for automatic rota- Pacific^ What happened to 4 or 5 
tion of bidding positions every four and 6 until I-T-E came in remains 
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The ELECTRiCAL-equipment case shows how pervasive and powerful shoddy 
ethics can be if they once get hold of an industry. General Electric, which has 
repeatedly emphasized that the conspiratorial practices were in direct violation 
of its stated company policy, secured a statement from the U.S. Government 
which in effect absolved its chairman, president and directors of knowledge or 
involvement. 

The question remains: If they didnH J^ow what was going on, why 
didn't they? 

And the clear implication remains that in a giant corporation, just as in any 
other civil or military organization, actual practices are not always what the 
organization charts and policy guidebooks say they are. 

Of the individuals, some seem to have drifted into the conspiracy, some to 
have been drawn in by their superiors. But all were incontrovertibiy involved 
in a vast, clandestine effort to escape the sometimes harsh forces of a free 
market by deceit, evasion and double-dealing. 

That the individuals could point to corporate pressures as justification is an 
indictment of their own lack of ethical backbone. One of the saddest aspects 
of the case was their readiness to “go along” even with the illegal and un- 
etiiical, salving their consciences with comforts. 

—From an editorial in New York Herald Tribune 


a mystery. The communications re¬ 
ferred only to I, 2, 3. When TT-E 
came in, in 1958, it got 6, and 7 was 
for Federal Pacific . . 

•Toss of a Coin. Curious sidelights 
emerged as the anti-trust cases were 
prepared: company representatives 
involved in the suits used various 
ways to decide who would get a 
particular order, or take the lead in 
announcing a price change. The in¬ 
dictment alleges that, at a January 
1959 meeting in Philadelphia, the 
toss of a coin decided which com¬ 
pany would-initiate a plan for quot¬ 
ing prices on electrical equipment 
for the U.S. Navy and which would 
be low bidder. When one manufac¬ 
turer decided to put out a new type 
of electric starter, the participants 


talked the firm out of marketing a 
“low quality’* starter to sell at about 
two-thirds the price of the starter 
then in existence. Instead, the com¬ 
pany agreed to put out a “high qual¬ 
ity” starter. 

“Conscience” and “Policy.” 
After the sentencing of the defend¬ 
ants, Mark Cresap, Westinghouse 
president, announced the formation 
of a new anti-trust section in the 
corporation’s legal department, and 
a detailed plan of enforcement with¬ 
in the company to assure future 
compliance with anti-trust laws. 

Allis-Chalmers noted that its top 
management did not believe that 
the men involved in the conspiracy 
acted with criminal intent. 

Said a company statement: “Any 
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improper acts . . . were done in a rewarding objectives of promotion, 
completely mistaken, effort to serve-■ comfortable security and large 
their company without assurance or . salaries,” 

hope of personal gain.” Judge Ganey also repeated the 

U.S. District Court Judge Cullen prosecution’s statement that the 
Ganey, in sentencing the individual whole conspiracy “flagrantly mock- 
defendants, all of whom are men ed the image of that economic 
highly respected in their communi- system of free enterprise which we 
ties, said he was convinced that, in profess to the country, and destroyed 
the majority of cases, “they were the model which we offer today as a 

torn between conscience and an ap- Free World alternative to state con- 

proved corporate policy, with the trol and eventual dictatorship.” 

Press Interviews 

Noel Coward was once approached by a reporter for the London Star, 
who asked, “Mr, Coward, would you like to say something to the Star?’* 

“Certainly,” Coward replied. “Twinkle,” —Leonard Lyons 

Hans Ulrich Kempski, generally regarded as West Germany’s best 
newspaper reporter, takes few notes during interviews in order to encour¬ 
age people to talk freely. But once, interviewing a German politician who 
was notorious for retracting statements given to the Press, he concealed a 
miniature recorder in his coat pocket. 

• Suddenly, half-way through the interview, the hidden recorder began 
to make a loud humming sound. At that, the politician looked at Kempski 
blandly and asked, “Excuse me, Herr Kempski, is that your tape recorder 
or mine?” —^Newsweek 

The first U.S. Presidential Press conference on record was granted by 
John Quincy Adams—but not willingly. The President was swimming 
in the Potomac when a newspaperwoman, Anne Royall, surprised him. 
She sat on his clothes and vowed she wouldn’t budge until he gave her 
an interview. 

The Potomac was chilly, and Adams finally granted her request. 

—George Dixon 

' The Chief of Naval Operations was holding a news conference in 
Canada. Asked what he had to say about the kidnapping of American 
sailors at Guantanamo, Cuba, he replied, “Nothing. That’s an inter¬ 
national business, and I’ve got to stay out of it.” 

“But,” persisted the reporter, “the Admiral of the Atlantic Fleet said 
something about it, didn’t he?” 

“No,” answered the C.N.O. “He just said nothing in more words,” 

—Lieutenant Harry Padgett 
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best medicine 


In the remote village where I live, 
everybody knows everybody else. That 
is why the motherly old lady, sitting 
in our local doctor’s crowded waiting-, 
room, was trying so hard to place the 
small boy next to her. “Let me see,” 
she said, “you must be a Baxter.” 
“No,” the boy said, “I’m not.” 
“Well, well, I certainly would have 
taken you for a Baxter,” the old lady 
babbled on. “You reaemble them so 
much.” 

-For a moment the boy was silent. 
Then, in a voice that caughfthe attem 
tion of everyone in the room, he said, 
We used to live next door to the 
Baxters. — Contributed by E. Sanders 

A COUPLE who had moved' into a 
new fiat had quite a housewarming 
party. The hhh was going full blast, 
guests were jiving, someone was play- 
ing the bongo drums—and then the 
phone rang. 

The hostess answered. When she 
hung up, she turned ta her husband 
■ 5 ? > 


with a bright smile. “Fm very glad 
we didn’t take that flat downstairs,” 
she said. “The man just phoned to say 
that it’s awfully noisy down there.” ^ 

—Jack Sterling 

A FOURSOME was playing golf when 
suddenly a nude woman dashed by 
She was quickly followed by a man in 
a white suit; then another man in a 
white suit; still a third man in a white 
suit; then a fourth, also in a white suit 
carrying a bucket of sand. He in turn 
was followed by a fifth man in a white' 
suit. 

This W3,s too much for the golfers, 
so they stopped the last man and asked 
what it was all about. The woman had 
escaped from a near-by institution, he 
explained. Every so often she would 
take off all her clothes and dash out of 
the building, and the attendants would 
have to catch her and bring her back. 

Well, what about the man carrying 
the bucket of sand?” asked one of the 
golfers. 

^ Oh, ’ replied the man in the white 
suit, “that’s his handicap. He caught 
her last week.” 

—Contributed by Philip Humphrey 

The partisan social infighting now 
going on in Washington is slightly 
mom ruthless than that waged on a 
political level. At a recent diplomatic 
reception, a Democratic lady, who had 
been out of Washington since the Tru¬ 
man days, nodded a greeting to a 
Republican lady and murmured some¬ 
thing to the effect that it was nice to 
see her again after eight years. 

Republican lady re¬ 
plied. I don’t remember your face 
but I do recall the dress.” -c. s.' 









WeTook the High Roads Through Europe 


When this American family crossed the Atlantic^ six were able 
to live nearly as cheaply as one—while having six times the fun 
By Phyllis Blodgeti' 


/A BOOK ON a library shelf started 
\ it all. The title was something 
fj*\y like How to Travel for Less. 
The last chapter; was called “You 
Could Even Go to Europe.” That 
did it! 

There was 12 dollars in my bank 


account—the one my husband had 
opened for me, saying, ‘‘Now, dear, 
you can save ior whatever you 
want.” (i think he expected it would 
be new loose covers or nursery wall¬ 
paper.) Our baby, Nancy, was 
brandmew and since her big 


Condensed from Parents* Magazine 
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everybody knows everybody else. That 
is why the motherly old lady, sitting 
in our local doctor’s crowded waiting- 
room, was trying so hard to place the 
small boy next to her. “Let me see,” 
she said, “you must be a Baxter.” 
‘‘No,” tihe boy said. “I’m not.” 
“Weil, well, I certainly would have 
taken you for a Baxter,” the old lady 
babbled on. “You resemble them so 
much.” 

For a moment the boy was silent. 
Then, in a voice that caught* the atten- 
don of everyone in the room, he said, 
We used to live next door to the 
Baxters. — Contributed by E. Sanders 

A COUPLE who had moved into a 
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party. The hi-fi was going full blast, 
guests were jiving, someone was play¬ 
ing the bongo drums—and then the 
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hung up, she turned to her husband 
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with a bright smile. “I’m very glad 
we didn’t take that flat downstairs,” 
she said. “The man just phoned to say 
that it’s awfully noisy down there.” ' 
-—Jack Sterling: 
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a white suit; then another man in a 
white suit; still a third man in a white 
suit; then a fourth, also in a white suit 
carrying a bucket of sand. He in turn 
was followed by a fifth man in a white- 
suit. 

This was too much for the golfers, 
so they stopped the last man and asked 
what it was all about. The woman had 
escaped from a near-by institution, he 
explained. Every so often she would 
take off all her clothes and dash out of 
the building, and the attendants would 
have to catch her and bring her back, 

W^ell, what about the man carrying 
the bucket of sand?” asked one of the 
golfers. 

the man in the w^hite 
suit “that’s his handicap. Me caught 
her last week.” 

—Contributed by Philip Humphrey 
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reception, a Democratic lady, who had 
been out of Washington since the Tru¬ 
man days, nodded a greeting to a 
Republican lady and murmured some- 
thmg to the effect that it was nice to 
see her again after eight years. 

“Oh, jes,” the Republican lady re¬ 
lied. I don’t remember your face, 
ut I do recall the dress.” -.c. s. f 
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ljr\j like Hota to Travel for Less, 
The last chaptei; was called “You 
Could Even Go to Europe.’’ That 
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There was 12 dollars in my bank 


account—the one my husband had 
opened for me, saying, “Now, dear, 
you can save .for whatever you 
want.” (I think he expected it would 
be new loose covers or nursery wall¬ 
paper.) Our baby, Nancy, was 
brand-new and since her big 
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'brother and two elder 'sisters would ... —as we sat in, our .car—through the 
never think of leaving her behind, ■ mountain ; tu.nnels if snow should 
:I„ reckoned"that' it 'would' be about : .close die passes.. We would.have. to 
three, years before we were eligible-' ■ -hire a car. The British tourist people 
for a Grand Tour of: Europe. No- supplied the name of.a firm which 
matter what, I decided, in ' those ■ could' provide what we needed—a 
three years the bank' account would ■ high,'bus-like vehicle: with benches 
have to increase to.'the .necessary ;' along-the .,sides..for .iiaps.,.Cost: ’225 
amount. ' ■ dollars .for m.o,nth. ... ' 

That’s when we started" eating-. . I .brought home .armfuls, of .travel 
tuna-fish casseroles. Roasts. were ■ ' ."books from the lib.ra.ry.' We played 
constructed of hamburger: There ;. quiz games at the di,nner table.-Five- 
wasn’t an egg concoction that I year-old Paul knew the location of 
missed. We cancelled pocket money the tower that leans; eight-year- 
for the duration and cut film-going old Elizabeth knew that merci is 
to the bone. For recreation we “thank you” in French, When her 
studied maps pasted on the kitchen father asked, “Can we afford an ice- 
wall—beautiful, colourful maps sent cream, cone , in Italy if it costs 50 
to us free from the foreign depart- lire.?” Mary Lee gave the correct an- 
ment of a large oil company. swer: “Yes, that’s just eight cents!” 

There was 150 dollars in my bank My husband, Charles, and I each 
account when I wrote to the -New took a course in a foreign language; 
York tourist offices of every country he studied German while I took 
in Western Europe: “My husband French. He thought that we’d get 
and I and four small children plan twice as many words for our money 
to drive through your country in that way. 

about two years from npw. We shall Off-season travel is cheaper, I had 
be on a very small budget. Would learnt. Also, avoiding the summer 
you please send us literature?” peak meant that we wouldn’t have 

To hold all the literature that to make reservations ahead, except 
arrived, we had to use my clothes in big cities. So we planned to leave 
basket. England sent information in April—at the start of the sch(X)l 
on sights of interest to children in spring holiday. We would drive 
and around London. France sent a from our home in Illinois to New 
list of “modest accommodations” York, park our car at Idlewild Air- 
for Paris and environs. Italy'told us port, fly to London in the economy 
where to buy petrol coupons and end of a plane, unload our gear into 
thus save 30 per cent on the cost of the waiting station wagon, cross the 
fuel when we drove to Rome. Swit- Channel on the ferry and tour 
zerland supplied us with a time- Europe for four weeks, 
table for trains that would carry us Our budget was 20 dollars a day 
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for food, lodging and all other back into the house and unpacked, 
expenses for the six of.us—including ^ -Our neighbours must have, thought 
admission fees for castles, taxi fares we were .dotty., 
in Londo,!! and the cost of four pairs '' At last it was April! We' packed 
of wooden shoes in Holland. In ad- everything up again, this time for 
dition, there would be the round- keeps, and were off to conduct our 

trip plane fare (family plan), Blodgett tour of Europe, 

the car hire and other transport The station wagon was waiting 
expenses. for us at London Airport v/hen we 

Finally, in January, with every landed. The hire firm’s man sent us 
dollar saved from the holidays we on our way with, the cheerful ad- 
hadn’t taken and the ageing car we monition, “Keep to the left when 
hadn’t replaced, our savings reached you go right on the roundabouts”— 
the grand total of 3,000 dollars. We and we were off to see the Queen, 
set out to make a trial run of the We did, too—an hour after our 
luggage. We made lists of every- arrival we saw her wave to her sub- 
thing to be packed: long socks, jects as she left Windsor Chapel, 
heavy sweaters for damp cathedrals, where she had been attending 
crepe-soled shoes for cobblestones, Easter service, 
rubber bands for Nancy’s pigtails, Other people waved to us, too. All 
face cloths, stretchable clothes- over Europe. We wondered if it was 
line, health certificates, our picture because of the size of the car, so 
dictionary, the schoolbooks which large and high. Perhaps they waved 
would keep the children up with because we were generally going the 
their classwork. We even included wrong way in a one-way street. The 
four little Easter baskets. (We were English bobbies, the French gen¬ 
landing in London on Easter Day, darmes, the Italian carabinieri all 
and the Easter bunny was going to straightened us out with a smile and 
make that flight, too.) And we a salute. Friendly townspeople ped- 
didn’t forget our loose-leaf note- ailed ahead of us on their bicycles 

book, listing our daily itinerary, and guided us to our destination, 

notes on what to see, names of in- Petrol-station attendants, often 
expensive hotels. We had gained an attractive young women, presented 
education in the months spent pre- the children with fruit and handed 
paring that notebook. us the proper change, all without a 

Then we packed it all in bor- word of English. At least we think 

rowed duffel bags and in our own it was the proper change. Interested 

dilapidated luggage. All six pieces, bystanders would oversee the trans¬ 
plus Nancy’s new aluminium push- action and nod to everyone con- 
chair, were carried out and carefully earned that all was right. 

• fitted into our car—then brought We stopped each day before noon 
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at little village stores to buy bread, 
cold meat, cheese, biscuits and fruit 
for our picnic lunches. Dinners we 
ate in restaurants. The wiener 
schnitzel and sauerhraten and those 
heavenly French omelettes made up 
for all the economy hamburger 
meals we’d eaten at home. In Bel¬ 
gium we had Chateaubriand served 
on a silver platter, preceded by 
asparagus soup and followed by an 
astonishingly small bill for an 
elegant dinner for six. 

Mary Lee’s calculation on the 
price of ice-cream cones, as it turned 
out, wasn’t quite right. Ice-cream 
cones, at least-for Nancy, were free. 
Everybody liked her pigtails. 

The towns where we stayed over¬ 
night had clean, attractive hotels. 
Prices ranged from three dollars a 
night for all of us, including break¬ 
fast of hard rolls, cocoa for the chil¬ 
dren and coffee for us, up to seven 
dollars a night without breakfast. 
My phrase, ''Cest trop cher' (it’s 
too expensive) got us rooms 
under the eaves every time. The 
higher you climb, the lower the 
price. That was a good reason to 
pack lightly—we carried our own 
bags. 

How we climbed! We climbed 
the narrow steps in the Tower of 
London. We lurched round and up 
the stone steps in the Tower of 
Pisa. (They lean just as the tower 
does.) We climbed down the Eiffel 
Tower’s iron steps. We climbed up 
the hill in Cochem, Germany, drag- ’ 
ging the push-chair behind us, to see 
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a famous castle. We climbed up a 
mountain slope in Adelboden, Swit¬ 
zerland, to pick early spring moun¬ 
tain flowers. We climbed a dike to 
get a picture of a trio of Dutch 
windmills. We climbed the stairs 
of a London bus. We climbed down 
the curving road to the sea at Porto- 
fino to take a motor-boat ride along 
the Italian Riviera. And, finally, we 
climbed all over the ferry that car¬ 
ried us and our station wagon back 
across the English Channel. 

It was a story-book adventure in 
living colour—an animated history 
lesson our older children will never 
forget. And the younger children 
found delight in every turn of the 
road. The men in wooden shoes 
bottling quarts of milk , in a dairy. 
The Swiss chalets, designed like 
dolls’ houses. The Girl Guides who 
entertained our little ones with ring- 
a-roses, Roman style, on the 
Appian Way. The chimney sweep 
wearing a black top hat, pedalling 
along on his bike. The pretty 
Italian girls carrying water from 
their ancient town well in brightly 
coloured plastic pails. 

The pictures changed as we drove 
from country to country, but the 
ease whth which we crossed borders 
never, varied. The only time a cus¬ 
toms official ever opened our bag¬ 
gage was when we returned to 
America. Then the U.S. inspector 
opened only one suitcase—full of 
dirty clothes. He gazed at the mess, 
then at the six of us and said, '‘Did 
you really have a good time?” Oh, 
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we really did! Certainly it was an We’re all home now, 
ambitious enterprise, travelling with what were having fo 
the children and moving all six of That’s right—h am burger 
us around; but then we had six But I’ve just taken ~a 
times as much fun. Besides, we out of the library —/h 
would rather ti-avel a bit roughly World on So Dollars. 
than stay at home in style. three more years . , . 


Philosopher's Dictionary 

Genius is a promontory jutting out into the future. 


-Victor Hugo in Williain Shakespeare 


Poetry is a way of taking life by the throat. 
Contentment is the smother of invention. 

A TWINGE of conscience is a glimpse of God. 
Hypocrisy is the homage vice pays to virtue. 
Love is friendship set to/ music.-. 

Boredom is an emptiness filled with insistence. 


-Robert Frost 


-Ambrose Bierce 


-La Rochefoucauld 


‘Ladies* Home Journal 


Relatively Speaking 

On the (ieath of U.S. Senator Richard Neiibergcr in March i960, Hall 
Lusk was appointed to finish out Ncuberger’s term. “When a represerv 
taiive of the Governor offered me the job,” Lusk said, “I decided Fd 
better phone my wife to sec how she felt about it. I asked her, 'Mow’d 
you like to be the wife of a United States Senator?’ She thought about it 
a minute and then asked, ‘Which one?’ ” --Wiiiard ciopton 


jusT after his election as U.S. President in 1912, Woodrow Wilson 
visited an aunt; who was almost deaf. She asked him how he was now 
cmployeLl, and he bellow'ed into her car trumpet that he was now the 

Preskleiic. 

what?” enquired the old lady. ". , " 

“Of the U.S.A.,” Wilson shouted back. 

The aunt dosed the discussion by ^snorting, '“Don’t be silly!” —b. c. 




The French 
Had a Word... 

By Judith Friedberg 


came bits of , excited, conversation 
between .a very.Gallic couple^ who: 
wanted to get on le jet, and the 
harassed young man on duty, who 
was shouting, ‘'HoKAY, hoKay!'' I 
retreated to Le Snac\, ordered un 
Coca and began to read the paper. 

Since we had' planned an evening 
out with some people from home 
who wanted to see the real Paris, I 


turned to the entertainment pages. 
The critics and I both rejected a new 
HOUGH I’ve seen it often film about les gangsters, I didn’t 
enough, I still get a jolt come to Paris to see how to perform 
when I walk up the un hold-up (it’s oldOOP if you ever 
Champs Elys&s and have to report one). Le music hall 
see the sign near the looked better. La starlette there pos- 
Arc de Triomphe which proclaims sessed plenty of le sex-appeal. The 
the presence of Le Drugstore, Right paper’s correspondent reported that 
there, close to the spot so sacred to she was la hot stwQe, 

Frenchmen, the words seem almost But on the other hand, perhaps 
sacrilegious. our guests would prefer le boxe. To- 

Recently I dropped into Le Drug- nighty said the page devoted to le 
store, I by-passed a counter loaded sport, un champion —no longer le 
with les gadgets and headed for the boxeur he used to be and with a 
tables at the back. It’s frightfully tendency to get groggy early—was 
chic these days to drop in there for to fight. The betting was that he’d 
le hot dog or le hamburger ('^I’ot be ^ioc\oute (pronounced k-nock- 
'daug” and'd’ambourgair”) doused OOTAY). 

in ketchup. I ignored les sandwichs Ail this explains why 3,500 
(sawndwEETCH) and that other Frenchmen recently banded to- 



rare treat, le hotfudge, and decided 
on le five o cloc\ (tea). 

There was still some time before 
I had to go to a near-by Snac\ to 
meet my date, who was taking me 
on to un coc\tail (a party, not one 
drink). So I dropped into the air¬ 
line office to check a reservation. 
From the far end of the counter 

5*^ * Condensed 


gether in an organization known as 
UOffice du Vocabulaire Franfais 
(Office of the French Vocabulary), 
whose main aim is to save the purity 
of the language from the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders. 

It seems that no one need worry 
these days about speaking French 
—except perhaps the French. 

m Glamour 




Drama in Real Life 


The 
Ordeal 
of Philip 
Reeves 




To the people of 
Brownfield the tragedy 
that befell the young 
stranger gave a new 
dimension to the concepts 
of love and heroism 

By Norman Spray 

I T WAS hot, cloudless afternoon 
! in Brownfield, Texas, on July 
1 19 last year. There was nothing 
foreshadow the catastrophe that, 
''liefore nightfall, would bring horror 
sorrow to the townspeople and 
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test the courage of Brownfield’s 
lean, sun-hardened men. From a 
stranger the town would learn 
something about love> and from one 
of its citizens sometliing about 
heroism. 

The stranger was 17-year-old 
Philip Reeves^ who had followed his 
fiancee^ Sandra Wilson, also 17, to 
Brownfield from their home town 
of Cotton Valley, Louisiana. He had 
found a job at the grain elevator of 
the Goodpasture' Grain & Milling 
Company, and she was living with 
her sister and brother-in-law. In 
two weeks they were to marry. 

Now, five minutes before knock- 
ing-off time on that hot afternoon, 
Philip was on the topmost floor of 
the elevator’s “headhouse” super¬ 
structure, which rose 70 feet above 
the concrete storage bins, which 
themselves towered 102 feet. From 
his dizzying height he could see 
mile after mile of flat, sandy, sun¬ 
baked surrounding farmland. 

At that moment, 28-year-old Don¬ 
ald Ethington, line foreman for the 
city’s electricity authority, was sit¬ 
ting with his crew in the Best Yet 
Cafe, 150 yards down the street. 
Just as the waitress put their coffee 
on the table, the building shook 
violently. Ethington heard two 
muffled whooshes. 

'‘The elevator’s blown up!” 
someone yelled. 

“Let’s get there, boys,” Ethington 
said. “There’ll be hot wires to cut 
down.” For Ethington, there was to 
be more. Much more. 


IR^S DIGEST July 

Seconds before, observers in the 
street had seen what looked like a 
flash of lightning as a spark set off 
highly explosive wheat dust that had 
accumulated during the two-day un¬ 
loading of the bins. Feeding on the 
dust, the blast shot through the 
tunnel beneath the huge storage 
bins. 

Two explosions followed, like 
trains crashing—shattering win¬ 
dows 250 yards away and hurling 
concrete and timber 500 feet into 
the air. 

Four men working at an unload¬ 
ing ramp next to the bins were 
dashed to earth as the'blast knocked 
put, the wall. Bombarded by con¬ 
crete and steel, two of them were 
killed instantly; another died sev¬ 
eral days later. Beneath the storage 
bins, the tunnel operator was buried 
. alive in a sea of grain. 

Fire and smoke roared up 
through the headhouse so furiously 
that the townspeople who gathered 
at the scene were sure that no one 
caught there could be alive. They 
'.were astonished when a man’s face 
appeared through the smoke and 
flame at a' first-floor headhouse 
window. 

There was no ladder outside, no 
rope—no way down. It was impos¬ 
sible for a man to jump beyond 
the jutting storage-tank roof into a 
safety net. Yet he had no choice but 
totry, 

' He was trapped by fire on all 
sides but one. Horrified, the crowd 
watched him leap. He hit the tin 
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niofing of a catwalk and rolled oil 

on to ?hc roof of a gram tank. 

It was onlv then that they saw 
Philip Reeves in the topmost win¬ 
dow of the headhouse, 163 feet 

iove ground. “Help me!” he cried 

frantically. “For Gods sake, help 
me!” He was in agony, and people 
iust stood there, watching!_ He 
screamed to a man he recognized; 
“Shorty! Shorty! Are^you going to 
let me burn to death r 

'‘Who is he, Shorty?’ demanded 
a man who feared it might be his 

own son. ^ 

“His name is Reeves, btiorty 

said. “A new kid in town.” 

The man’s taut face relaxed and 
those around seemed relieved that 
he was not a son, husband or 
brother of someone they knew. At 
the same time, they were ashamed. 
Somewhere this fellow Reeves had 
parents or kin. 

The suspense was almost unbear¬ 
able now. How long could the boy 
hold out in the fearful heat before 
lumping to his death.? Desperate, 
people began to think of things t at 

could be done. . , 

Bv two-way radio, firemen who 
had arrived on the scene called crop¬ 
dusting pilot Chick Clark, who was 
in an old biplane spraying cotton 
iust outside the town. Could he drop 
a rope to the trapped man. Clark 
got four lOO-foot lengths of one-inch 
rope. Another pilot, Bill Dempsey, 
rode in the front cockpit. As Clark 
approached the burning elevator, 
from the south-east, diving ih 


120 m.p.h., Dempsey let one of the 
lengths of rope trail—-hoping to 
drape it over the headhouse where 
Reeves could reach it, tie it to some¬ 
thing and lower himself to the top 
of the bin. On two successive tries, 
the rope floated like a kite in the 
hot, rising air. 

Meanwhile, a telephone call was 
made to Reese Air horce Base at 
Lubbock, 40 miles away, to ask for 
a helicopter. 

The call was received at 5.10 p.ni. 
At 5.15, a, tandem rotor H-21 heli¬ 
copter was airborne. 

In an effort to keep Reeves from 


jumping, the Rev. James Tidwell, 
of Brownfield’s First Method.ist 
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Church, was now talking to him 
through an electronic loud-hailer. 
“Hold on, boy,” he shouted. “We- 
are pulling for you.. We’re going to 
get you down.” 

Reeves was rapidly losing 
strength. He moved the upper half 
of his body out to the point where it 
seemed he must fall, then went 
limp. His head struck the wall be¬ 
neath the window. 

“He’s dying! ” a woman shrieked, 
and fainted. The crowd hushed. 

Tidwell thought fast. “Get your 
head up. Reeves,” he ordered. “A 
helicopter is on the way. Look to 
the north, boy. Do you see it.?” 
With what seemed enormous effort, 
Reeves lifted his head. 

But as the helicopter approached, 
the pilot immediately saw a prob¬ 
lem the townspeople hadn’t fore¬ 
seen—-a radio antenna reared 50 feet 


1 . 
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above the top of the headhouse, pre¬ 
venting any attempt to work in dose 
to the structure. He was further 
hampered by the turbulent air above 
tlie burning elevator. The rotors 
beat air down into die fire, and 
flames roared back 50 to 100 feet 
high. Even so, the pilot moved in 
to a point where his lowered cable 
sling was a scant three or four 
feet from Reeves. To those on the 
ground, it looked as if Reeves could 
leap into space and catch it. 

The helicopter inched closer, still 
closer. Then whapl —one of the 
rotor blades struck the antenna and, 
as the pilot veered off to land his 
crippled machine, Reeves, cried, 
“They’ve left me.” 

“No, they haven’t, boy!” the 
minister shouted back. “The pilot is 
radioing for another helicopter. It’ll 
be right down.” 

Reeves seemed not to hear. He 
lifted one leg over the sill, as if in¬ 
tending to jump. For two minutes 
he remained poised, while Tidwell 
talked frantically. Reeves made no 
acknowledgement of the minister’s 
pleas, but it was obvious to the 
crowd, now 3,000 strong, that he 
was changing his mind. It was as if 
he had found new courage from 
some unseen source. He dropped his 
leg back inside the headhouse. 

At Reese Air Force Base a second 
helicopter crew was assembling. 
And at a landing strip outside 
Brownfield the two crop-duster pi¬ 
lots, Clark and Dempsey, were pre¬ 
paring to go after the menacing 


antenna. They tied a, grappling 
hook to.'a .rope, and, Clark aimed his ^ 
ancient biplane straight, at,.the head-, 
house. The plane bobbed about as it' 
roared into the turbulent air over 
the inferno; the,!! there was a' cras,h. 
as . the grappling hook hit ' the 
antenna, another, as'20 feet of .it fell,,: 
to earth. 

Now' Reeves was again hanging 
limply at the window. Fie could 
never hold on to a sling, even if the 
second helicopter should reach him 
with one. In this moment of crisis, 
the line foreman, Don Ethington, 
father of four children, pushed 
through the crowd. Ethington did 
not know Reeves, and he had never 
been in a helicopter in his life; but 
he asked the fire chief to instruct the 
helicopter to land before attempting 
a rescue. “I’m going after the boy,” 
he said simply. Ethington, carrying 
a lineman’s safety belt and a 100- 
foot length of rope, jumped into a 
pick-up truck. 

Captain Keaver Holley landed his 
helicopter in a near-by field just as 
the truck arrived, and the wiry, ten- 
stone Ethington leaped up into the 
gaping midsection door. “Tell the 
pilot to hover well above the anten¬ 
na,” he said to the flight surgeon. 
To Sergeant James Holloway, the 
hoist operator, he said, “Let me 
down beside the north wall of the 
headhouse. Put me as close to the 
window as you can.” 

Captain Holley was already in 
flight when Ethington tied his safe¬ 
ty rope to a metal support inside 
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the'helicopter.:Sergeant Holloway in on, the floor and, pulled Reeves , 
handed him the sling. Ethington' on top of him, forming a human 
slipped into it and snapped his own cushion. 

safety belt to it. Then, as the aircraft ■ "'Down on the ground ' the people 
fought for position in the turbulent of Brownfield put all the suspense 
air above the headhouse, Ethington of the last hour and 40 minutes into 
kicked his safety rope out of the one great cheer for Ethington and 
door. "‘Lord, go with me,’' he said, for the young man who was still a 
The crowd watched as Ethington stranger, 
was lowered from the helicopter. 

When he stopped, the pilot moved Ax the hospital the next morning 
the machine over slightly. The effect Reeves told Sandra Wilson, a spark- 
on Ethington, 80 feet below, was to ling-eyed brunette, how she had 
send him arcing through the air as kept him from leaping to certain 
if he were riding on a giant swing, death. “I started to jump,” he said. 
At the apex of this swing he grabbed “Then I thought of you, I promised 
the headhouse window. It was im- myself I wouldn’t go until I could 
possible for the pilot to observe the see you just once more—at least to 
action below. He took instructions say good-bye.” He asked to see 
from Sergeant Holloway, who even Ethington and thanked him for 
at this altitude was severely ham- what he had done, 
pered by heat and smoke. “Right! ” Brownfield virtually adopted 
Holloway shouted. “Right.” Then, Philip Reeves as he fought for life in 
“Hold it, hold it!” the days that followed. Visitor after 

As Ethington held the window visitor came with flowers and gifts, 
sill with his left hand, he slipped a and comforting words for Sandra, 
loop of the safety rope over Reeves who stayed at his bedside constantly, 
with his right. Then he put his arm Then, on the night of August 3, he 
around Reeves and pulled him out cried out and Sandra moved to his 
of the window. He saw Reeves’s side. “There isn’t any use in getting 
fire-blistered flesh tear off as his a doctor or anyone else,” he said, 
burned body scraped over the sill. “I just want you,” 

Both men dropped sickeningly for Two days later Philip Reeves was 
about eight feet—the sling line had dead. Even after a post-mortem, 
slackened when the pilot adjusted doctors couldn’t say exactly why. It 
the position of his helicopter—but looked as if he had succumbed to 
Ethington kept his grip on Reeves, sheer exhaustion. 

“He’s got him 1 ” Holloway shout- In her grief Sandra has accepted 
ed to the pilot, and began hoisting this explanation. She knows that but 
the two men up. When they reached for his love of her and Don Ething- 
the helicopter door, Ethington lay. ton’s heroism, Philip Reeves would 
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have departed this life without tell- love's determination; most of all, he 
ing her again as he did so often in showed us the power of ourselves, 

the hospital: “I love you, Sandra.” “In our own town we found there 
Donald Ethington has been nomi- were men who could do more than 
nated for a Carnegie Hero Medal, they thought they could. To help a 
And the town itself has come to see young man they didn’t even know, 
a meaning behind the tragedy. The men did what had to be done—even 
Rev. James Tidwell, the man with the impossible. We cannot learn 
the loud-hailer, has expressed that how to be heroes. But we can learn 
meaning. “Life is not great in terms to accept nothing less than the best 
of length,” he said. “It is great in of ourselves. Philip Reeves taught 
terms of quality. Every day this boy us this. In the few short days of life 
lived was a sign of victory, of a we gave him, this boy revealed to 
power beyond ourselves and yet us a miracle which can work for 
within ourselves. He showed us the ever for good in human beings: the 
quality of love, and the power of miracle of ourselves.” 



Bombproof 


When a government department sent out a request for information 
on what was being done to protect the local communities against H-bomb 
attack, one angry young mayor replied: 

“Re atomic protection request, not worried here. We have a chamber 
of commerce which has repelled everything new for the past 50 years.” 

—Dan Bennett 

Garden Fever 

A WHIMSICAL letter from a nowtl, Madame Claire, by Susan Ertz: 

Dear Stephen, I am so sorry you are feeling less well. How" is the phle¬ 
bitis? No one ought to suffer from anything with such a pretty name. 
Did you ever stop to think that the names of diseases and the names of 
flowers, are very similar? For instance, I might say, “Do come and see my 
garden. It is at its best now, and the double pneumonias are really 
wonderful., I suppose the mild winter had something to do with that. 
Fm very proud of my trailing phlebitis, too, and the laryngitises and 
deep-purple quinsies that I put in last year are a joy to behoIT The bed of 
asthmas and malarias. that you used to admire is finer than ever this 
summer, and the dear little dropsies are all in bloom down by the lake and 
make such a pretty showing with the blue of the anthrax border behind 
them.” 
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Motoring through Paris on our 

■.honeymoon,, I didn’t see the gen- _ ■ 

darme’s upraised arm, and as a result 
I had a slight brush with a vegetable 

cart. The ^ gendarme bore down k 

when he reached the car, peered inside ^ * 

at the shiny new luggage and at the I ^ 

pretty girl by my side, he quickly sized 

up the situation. ^ w 

Taking my wife’s hand in his, he 
gravely kissed it. Then with true Gal- fM 

paid full attention to his driving, mo/i ‘fv 

D/eu—^that would have been unforgiy- ^'7 

able.” —G. W. Austin 

A PROPOSAL that five feet be cut off ^■ 

the flagpole to give better clearance for 

the flag among the trees precipitated Flattered, I mumbled something 
a heated discussion at our community about the honour he was paying me. 
centre. Finally the chairman rapped ‘‘It’s not that,” he said with an 
for order, impish smile. “Fve a son who’s deter- 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, mined to go to art school. Fm thinking 

“so that we’d finish the agenda, I cut that this water colour may persuade 

five feet off that pole this afternoon, him to change his mind.” —a. Murray 

Now let’s proceed.” ~D. H. Steiner 

On a bus in Munich, I observed two 
After Fd spent a glorious two weeks young American girls poring over a 

painting in the Scottish Highlands, the map. They needed help, and I tried to 

rugged crofter with whom Fd stayed work out how to butt in without ap- 

refused to accept money for his hos- pearing to be impolite. Suddenly one 

pitality. But he declared that he’d be of the young ladies sneezed and I said, 

glad to have one of my water colours. “Gesundheit.” 

“What is money?” he said with a To my surprise, the other turned to 
shrug. “In a week it will be gone, but me and beamed. “Oh, good—you 
your painting will still be here.” , speak English!” — Williamheimbach 
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While I was visiting New York, 1 ■ 
met a woman who lives in a flat next 
door to the Soviet U.N. Mission Head¬ 
quarters in Park Avenue. She said it 
was so exciting when Khrushchev was 
there that she spent hours looking out 
of the window. One day a policeman 
knocked on her door. 

“Lady/’ he said, “there’s been a re¬ 
port that somebody is keeping watch 
out of a window of this apartment 24 
hours a day.” 

“It’s me,” she said indignantly. 
“This is my apartment. I have a right 
to look out.” 

“Well, it’s only fair to warn you,” 
he said, “there have been two sub¬ 
machine guns trained on you all the 
time—one by the Russians and one by 
us.” —c. H. K. 

In a hospital for the chronically ill, it 
is a nightly ritual for the nurse to dis¬ 
tribute small cartons of milk. Just be¬ 
fore “lights out,” she pauses at each 
door and asks, “Milk tonight 

One evening a visitor smuggled in 
a bottle of whisky to celebrate a 
patient’s birthday. Elaborate precau¬ 
tions had been taken to hoodwink the 
authorities. But as the patient and his 
visitor were gloating over their suc¬ 
cessful party, the nurse came by and 
called out, “Chaser tonight?” 

-—John Craig 

Driving through Clay County, Mis¬ 
souri, I remembered that this was 
where the famous outlaw Jesse James 
had lived with his family. I thought 
Fd hunt up the James homestead. See¬ 
ing an old man sitting in his garden 
with a jug of lemonade on the table, I 
stopped and said, “I wonder if you 
could give me some information?” 


“Sure enough,” he answered. 
“Come sit down a spell and have some 
lemonade,” 

I sat down. He filled our glasses and 
I ventured, “L understand the James 
family lived around here at one time 
—Jesse James.” 

The old man’s face darkened. “Meb- 
be,” he snapped as he looked away. 

“Well,” I pursued, “could you tell 
me where the house is?” 

Cocking a suspicious eye at me, he 
asked slowly, “You a friend of 
Jesse’s?” — Nathanael Shafer 

About nine o’clock one evening, wc 
were sitting in a restaurant on a trunk 
road, when in marched a couple with 
three pyjama-clad children. The father 
stopped at the counter for a cup of 
coffee and the mother marshalled the 
children towards the ladies’ room. 
Twenty minutes later they emerged, 
scrubbed and ready for bed in the 
station wagon. They had enjoyed the 
comforts of a hotel room for the price 
of a cup of coffee. —Mary Mayfield 

An attractive, well-constructed 
blonde came into the gift section of 
the mammoth Hollywood store where 
I worked, to look at artificial flowers. 
She seemed to be having trouble find¬ 
ing what she wanted, so I asked her 
how she planned to use them. She 
laughed and, handing me two small 
pink flowers, said, “You wouldn’t 
believe me if I told you.” 

A few days later I was in a night 
club and, as one of the solo acts neared 
its climax, I spotted something famil¬ 
iar about the performer. There in all 
her undulating glory was my blonde 
customer, clad in little else but the two 
pink blossoms I had sold her. —p. b. 




Trecious (jrijt 
From Conan Doyle 


By Selwyn James 


f o THE world, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle was the creator 
of Sherlock Holmes, master 
detective and brilliant logician. To 
me, when I was seven years old, he 
was the gentle-hearted man who led 
me through his garden one sum- 
_nnrl tausfht me to be- 


J^o fairies? No pixies? Nonsense! 
'See what happens whenyouhelievt 
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ingratiate themselves with, children. How long The Great Man Flirn- 
Yet nothing is so finely etched on self had been standing in silence be- 

my memory as the precious under- hind me, I do not know. To me he 

standing Sir Arthur gave me that loomed large—a thick-set, big-fisted 

evening as we sat waiting among man, forbidding behind his ample 

the rhododendron bushes. Victorian moustache and gold- 

Our home was a mile from his big rimmed spectacles. He wore a 

Tudor mansion near the village of heavy, dark suit with high-ciit waist- 

Crowborough in Sussex, where he coat and big-knotted tie that seemed 

wrote many of the masterfully far too hot for summertime, 

woven tales that made Holmes and I lost my childish fear of him the 

his bumbling friend, Dr. Watson, moment he started to talk. He did 
the best-known sleuths in all fiction, not try to discover my identity with 

My elder brother, a playmate of the the questions usually asked of un- 

Conan Doyle children, often told * known children. He seemed to ac- 
of having sSeen him through his cept my presence quite naturally, 
study window writing endlessly on He squatted beside me and point- 
large white sheets of lined paper, ed out the famous regiments, re- 
his lunch untouched on a tray counting their battles in words so 
beside him. “The Great Man stirring that my imagination went 
Himself,’' my brother irreverently wild with the sound of gunfire and 
called him. bomb as the Coldstream Guards 

One summer afternoon, scrubbed made their valiant stand at the 
and gleaming in my white flannel Somme. I strode back and forth be- 
suit, I tagged along as my brother’s fore them shouting commands, call- 

unwanted charge to the Conan ing for every ounce of their courage, 

Doyle home. While he and the boys ordering repeated attacks until the 
played tennis, I wandered off to ex- enemy fled in confusion, 
plore the great rambling house. Then, suddenly, as the first 

Dodging the servants in the cor- pink-washed rays of sunset slanted 
ridors, I came at last to a room filled through the window, Sir Arthur 
with a dazzling array of painted toy firmly took my hand. “You’re tiring 

soldiers set up in battle formation them out,” he said—not meaning a 

on an immense model landscape. A reproach, but in the spirit of my 

dozen regiments with tanks, horse- game. “They have to fight again 

drawn field guns and howitzers tomorrow.” As reasonably as if he 
were deployed in Flanders fields, were announcing supper, he added, 
while behind the lines were massed *‘Come on, let’s go into the garden 
reserves ready to join the battle. I and see if we can'find the fairies,” 
stood awe-struck, my heart beating. I remember glancing at him 

in excitement at the heroic scene. sharply, disappointed that he was, 
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after all, like other grown-ups. But 
not a flicker of mischief was in his 
face. . We went outside^—the inno¬ 
cent adult leading the worldly-wise 
child—and walked across the gre'at 
lawn to a stone bench surrounded 
by rhododendron bushes. There we 
waited, out of sight of the house, 
until twilight settled over the 
garden. 

''We must sit quite still,” Sir 
Arthur whispered, "or they won't 
come out.” 

"Do they mind if we see them.^” 
I asked, thinking to humour him. 

Sir Arthur must have sensed my 
scepticism. Patiently he whispered 
that fairies and pixies will not show 
themselves to mortals who lack faith 
in their existence. To see, he said, 
you must fervently believe. 

The garden was hushed; it was 
that hovering instant when time 
seems to pause and take a breath 
before plunging into night. I don’t 
remember precisely when it was 
that I believed. Perhaps when a fire¬ 
fly lit up the tip of my nose, or when 
a bird or bat fluttered past my head. 
Maybe it was the pressure of Sir 
Arthur’s huge hand round mine 
that brought on the wondrous feel¬ 
ing of belief. 

I soared with him into a magical 
world where fantasy is real, where 
anything is possible. It was a world 
from which a part of me never came 
back. Yes, I saw the pixies and 
fairies as plainly as anything I had 
seen before or have seen since. A 
childish hallucination.'^ Perhaps. But 


with my kindly teacher at my side,. I: 
discovered the limitless quality , of 
the human, imagination... 

For what is true imagination'but 
a belief in the impossible—and what 
is that but a launching, site for cre¬ 
ativity'? Somerset Maugham saw it 
■like this: “Man consists of body, 
mind and imagination. His body is 
faulty, his mind untrustworthy, but 
his imagination has made him re¬ 
markable.” 

The world Sir Arthur showed 
me, I am convinced, was visited by 
the great composers, poets and 
painters who return to us with their 
uniquely beautiful patterns of sound 
and sight. Surely Leonardo da Vinci 
visited that world, for he saw the 
vision of man flying like a bird in 
the sky. It must have been visited, 
too, by the “impractical” theorists 
of science who knew the moon was 
within our grasp centuries before its 
conquest became a matter of exotic 
fuels and heat-resistant alloys; by 
the great men of medicine who, 
even in the midst of plague, believed 
that one day mankind would be 
free of disease; by the ancient dam 
builders of arid lands who dreamed 
that deserts could be turned into 
vineyards—by all the great inventors 
and creators of every age. 

For Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, a 
belief in the supernatural was per¬ 
haps a welcome holiday from the 
icy logic of the imperturbable Sher¬ 
lock Holmes—or perhaps this belief 
was actually the wellspring from 
which his stories flowed. 
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Is this, wonderful world of the; 
i.maginatioji the private preserve of 
' children and geniuses?'h need not. 
be. But many of us are so burdened 
by the mechanics of plain living that 
we never pause to hear angels sing¬ 
ing to a Brahms symphony or see 
cherubs sliding down a rainbow. 

‘‘It does us good to retreat from 
common sense/’ a nuclear physicist 
once told me. “Now and then we 
should allow what we feel to make 
a mockery out of what we \nowJ' 
Anatole France was even more em¬ 
phatic: “To know is nothing at all; 
to imagine is everything.” 

A brilliant lawyer showed me the 
“tortured abstracts” he paints for 
relaxation. “They’re what I see in 
my secret world/’ he told me. “I 
wouldn’t dare show them to my 
clients—they would think I was 
mad.” . 

For others the retreat from com¬ 
mon sense may take a different 
route. A businessman I know hikes 
off alone deep into the forests for a 
week every summer. He neither 
hunts nor fishes. He arms himself 
only with a knapsack and a small 
tent. “What on earth do you find to 
do there?” his associates ask him. 

To me he confessed, “I eat and 
drink with the Seven Dwarfs. I 
walk hand in hand with Hansel and 
GreteL And I come out of that won¬ 
derful place feeling ten years 
younger and strong enough in spirit 
to accomplish anything.” 

On that summer evening long 
ago, only my mother was impressed 


w'hen. I told of,' my,:'adventure, with 
■Sir Arthur. “How lucky you are!” 
■she cried.' “Haven’t 'i always .toM 
■■ you that not hi ng , is^ i,mpossibIe ? ”, 
For her, this belief .held a.ii„ exquisite' 
kind of logic that ",never failed her. 
'Our garden, for instance, was a riot 
of wild flowers. Mother dug them 
up in the woods and transplanted 
them—despite the warnings of hor¬ 
ticulturists that they would wither. 

“Bring back a palm sapling,” she 
once wrote to my father in Africa, 
Dutifully, he lugged it home. “It 
will die—it stands to reason,” he 
predicted glumly. Mother planted it 
anyway—probably the only palm 
tree to flourish^ in an English 
garden. 

That same summer, her belief in 
the impossible was put to its sternest 
test. My brother’s front tooth was 
knocked out of its socket by a cricket 
ball. Though he came home bloody 
and miserable, Mother had no time 
for his tears. “Where is the tooth?” 
she enquired calmly. When my 
brother shrugged, she whisked us 
ail off to the cricket field where we 
searched until we found it, miracu¬ 
lously whole, in the grass. 

Then we rushed with it to the 
family dentist. “Put it back!” 
Mother demanded. 

The startled man tried to protest, 
but he must have seen my mother’s 
eyes burning bright beyond com¬ 
mon sense. He stuck the tooth back 
in my brother’s mouth, braced it to 
the ones on either side, and stitched 
the gum. Within months the brace 
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was removed. Defying all dental believe in believing in them. Any- 
logic, the tooth'Stayed,rooted for the thing that stimulates the highest 
next 28 years. , “See :'W.hat happens ■ reaches ,of our im,aginatioii,'.makes ' 
when you believe'' Mother used to life more joyfiil—and often more'' 
say tirelessly. productive. I cherish the .world Sir 

This .same kind of unshakeable ■ Arthur Conan Doyle introduced to 
belief susta.iiied me when my me that summer evening long ago,. 
brother and I, separated by the war, , I ,only' hope my. own children will 
were lost to each other for ten years discover its wonder, too. Perhaps 
a fterwards. Every enquiry I made of they already have, 
such practical sources as army Not long ago I came upon Deb- 
records, civil service rolls and pro- orah, 6, and Leslie, 17, rapturously 
fessionai directories failed. watching Peter Pan on. television. I 

Then one day in 1955 a letter post- looked at my elder daughter closely 
marked Southampton came for me when Peter announces that Tinker 
care of this magazine. My brother's Bell is dying and implores everyone 
wife had by chance seen my by-line to save her. “If you believe in 
on a Reader's Digest article. Wrote fairies,"he cries,“clap your hands!" 
my brother,always knew I would Leslie’s eyes were moist as both 
find you. As Mother would have youngsters clapped vigorously, 
said, ‘See what happens when you They turned to me for further sup- 
believe'" port. Then I too began to clap, 

Do I still believe in fairies and diverting their attention from my 
pixies? ril say this much: I strongly own brimming eyes. 

Bird Brains 

At an airport there’s a pheasant who thinks he is an aeroplane. When 
a plane is taxi-ing along the runway, the bird appears from the weeds and 
struts alongside. And when the plane starts to take off, the pheasant goes 
racing after it and takes off, too. —m.t. 

When a truck driver stopped for breakfast, four sparrows ffcw out 
from under the bonnet of the truck and began picking up tit-bits from 
the street. Half an hour later the driver returned to the truck and started 
the engine. The birds flew back under the bonnet and drove off with him. 

—Grace Streetman 

Last spring a pair of robins built a three-egg nest in a car of a monorail 
tram system. The robins even worked out a schedule, whereby one sat on 
the nest and went for a ride each time the tram made its 20-minute . 
circuit, while the other gathered food and awaited its spouse near the base 
loading platform. , _ — 


FALL-OUT 
WOULD NOT 
PUT US 

“ON THE BEACH” 


A popular novel and 
film have spread some 
dangerous misconceptions 
about what might happen 
in a nuclear war 


By Stewart Alsop 

SAY weVe got to hold 
Berlin/' the girl said, in an 
earnest, almost angry voice, 
“But that might mean war, and 
isn’t it better to let Berlin go than to 
have everybody killed in the world 
and nothing left at all, like in On 
72 


the Beach?. Isn’t anything. better 

than that?” 

The questioner was a girl with a 
pony-tail hair-do. She was part of 
■a student audience to whom I was 
lecturing. 

I have heard in other places the 
same question, and the same'refer¬ 
ence to On the Beach 3 the novel 
and film about how the world 
might end after a nuclear war. The 
question disturbs me. I have done a 
lot of writing about the effects of 
nuclear weapons—my brother, 
Joseph Alsop, and I were the first 
to report the phenomenon of nu¬ 
clear fall-out, for example—and I 
have never been disposed to dis¬ 
count the dangers of nuclear war¬ 
fare. But it is simply not true that a 
nuclear war would mean “everybody 
killed in the world and nothing left 
at all, like in On the Beach” 

The late Nevil Shute, who wrote 
On the Beach, was a fine novelist. 
But a great many people have as¬ 
sumed that his book is a technically 
accurate presentation of the radio¬ 
active side effects of nuclear warfare. 
It is not. The plot of On the Beach 
is based on two assumptions about 
the nature of radioactive fall-out. 
Both assumptions are false. And 
they lead directly to the false as¬ 
sumption implicit in the girl’s ques¬ 
tion : that anything, including sur¬ 
render to Communism, is better 
than nuclear war. 

Assumption No. i is that there is 
no protection against radioactivity. 


Condensed from The Saturdeiy Evening Post 
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The story is set in Ans- ■ 
traiia and, although no ^ 

bomb has fallen in the 
Southern Hemisphere, a 
vast global belt of lethal , 
radiation is slowly but 
inexorably moving over ^ 

the world, killing every- ■ 
thing in its path. So , ~ “ 

Dwight and Moira—or, if you pre¬ 
fer it, Gregory Peck and Ava,Gard¬ 
ner—are doomed to an untimely 
end, like all the other characters in 


'More than one million .copies of NeviL 
Shute*s .-novel On the Beach. h^Yt .been sold 
in 14 languages since it .first appeared, in July 
1957; it is still selling at the rate .-o.f; 
33,000 copies per month. The film version, of ■ 
the story has been seen, by some 30- .million 
.people, in almost every coiintry of the world, 


..episode in^which,Swain,..a member 
of the .crew,. escapes, from .the..'sub¬ 
marine Scorpion, c.ruisiiig off ' the 
American coast, 'to return to his 


the book. 

This is technically a lot of non¬ 
sense, under any realistic conditions 
of nuclear warfare. And even if 
it weren't nonsense, Dwight and 
Moira would have survived if they'd 
had any sense. All they had to do 
was to build themselves a radiation 
shelter, which they had plenty of 
time to do. 

Two feet of concrete would have 
given them excellent protection 
against radioactive fall-out. If there 
were no concrete handy, bags of 
earth would have done the trick— 
three feet of earth for complete 
protection. 

With two or three weeks’ supply 
of food and drink, they could have 
sat it out in their shelter until the 
radiation died away to a sub-lethal 
level. Even if they were in an area 
of heavy fall-out, they could have 
emerged from the shelter quite un¬ 
harmed. 

The second false assumption is 
that radioactive fall-out remains 
lethal indefinitely. Remember the 


home town, which has been' un¬ 
damaged by bombs. According to 
the book, he could not last more 
than a week before succumbing to 
radiation. 

This is nonsense, 'too. The -action 
takes place well over a year after the 
bombs have stopped falling. Radio¬ 
activity from fall-out dies away very 
quickly—^a vital fact w^hich is vir¬ 
tually disregarded in On the Beach, 
but which could save millions of 
lives in the event of nuclear war. 
In reality Swain could have re¬ 
turned safely to his home within 
a few wrecks at the most after the 
bombs had fallen, even if the 
town had been in an area of heavy 
fall-out. 

Mind you, radiation is not a pretty 
thing and, if nuclear war comes, it 
will’ be no picnic. It is even theo¬ 
retically possible that the human 
race will some day achieve the 
ability to end its own existence for 
ever, as in On the Beach. But that 
day is not here now, nor is it at ail 
likely to come in our lifetime. 




A detemined padre and a group 
of Andean Indians show how 
all over the world 
fellows^' can lift themselves up 


shoeless^ illiterate townstolk have 
blossomed out as founders of their 

own businesses. 

The man who breathed this life 
into Puno is a lean, 44-year'old six- 
footer who tells earthy stories in the 
Andean Indian langiiages of Ay- 
mara and Quechua. Pie is a bull- 





fight aficionado znd has done a bit 
of bullfighting, him,se!f. :Called 
Father Dan, he is formally the Rev. 
Daniel McClellan, a Maryknoll 
Fathers missionary. 

When Father Dan came to Puno, 
his parishioners earned barely 
enough money to live on. There was 
little or nothing to spare for emer¬ 
gencies : a doctor’s bill, a burial, or 
even tiles for a new roof. Banks 
made no loans for personal needs. 


Father Dan’s 

Money 

Miracle 


; WO AND a half miles up in the 
; Andes, on the cold wind* 

, ' swept shores of Lake Titi¬ 
caca, the ancient town of Puno, 
Peru, not long ago leaped out of its 
centuries-old poverty and stagnation 
into the twentieth century. A home¬ 
made miracle did it. 

Where earth-floored mud hovels 
stood before, hundreds of houses 
have sprouted, many with indoor 
plumbing and hot showers. Where 
35,000 townsfolk had only their legs 
to get about on, buses and taxis now 
run. The town has an electric-oven 
bakery, a broadcasting station, and 
a refrigerated packing plant near by. 
Shops sport bicycles, sewing ma¬ 
chines and refrigerators. And once 


These drawings^ from photographs, show 
the makeshift home of an impoverished 
Andean Indian family, and {opposite) a 
street scene in Puno today, with improved 
and modernized housing 
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In factj ill all the 85 miles between some ministry: desk. Did the schools 
Puno and the Bolivian border, there ' need'benches?. Money trickled down 
was■ not one bank where 300,000 ■ so slowly from. Lima that children 
farmers and,, villagers could save or used rocks for school seats. Even if 
borrow,': .In , a' money crisis they the people, wanted to do something 
turned to usurers, and paid as much for themselves or their town, there 
as 50 per cent monthly interest. How was no capital to do it with, 
could Father Dan tend to men’s ^ Fatlier Dan created that capital as 
souls, when their minds were tor- food was created in the rniracie of 
mented by debt and their bodies the loaves and fishes—almost out of 
were in want? nothing. To his parish house he 

Puno, moreover, was the typical called seven townsmen: twolabour" 
neglected stepchild of the Latin- ers, a judge, an office clerk, two 
American system that drains the doctors and an officer of the 
wealth of the interior into the na- National Police, 
tional capital and centralizes all gov- “What our Puno people need,” 
ernment there. Did a street need said Father Dan, “is lending money, 
paving? The petition had to go 500 working money.” The faces before 
miles and over two mountain ranges him grew long. This was not news, 
to Lima—there to gather dust on “And I know where to get it.” 
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The faces hrighteaed. "‘Look,, let 
■me show you.” 'Father Dan took 
a copper sole (20 n.p.) from his 
pocket., ■ 

“By itself, in rny pocket, this sole 
can’t do much. But suppose 100 of 
us each pot five soies into a savings 
pool, and did this every week for a 
year. See? The handful of soles 
would have grown to 26,000 soles 
[ about Rs. 5,000]. They would be 
transformed from idle money into 
working money—that could be lent 
out. And as the loans came back in 
monthly instalments, the money’s 
lending power would be multiplied. 
We could lend up to three times as 
much as we put in—some 78,000 
soles in all! ” 

It turned out that the padre had 
been staying up at night studying 
how to set up a credit union. 
Through such unions in western 
Europe, the United States and else¬ 
where, he pointed out, some 15 mil¬ 
lion men and women have banded 
together in their factories, their 
offices, churches and villages, to save 
money together and to make loans 
to one another. 

“But that’s in rich Europe and 
richer America,” Father Dan’s lis¬ 
teners protested. “Whll our suspi¬ 
cious villagers trust anyone with 
their few soles? Will they repay 
what they borrow?” 

Father Dan talked down these 
doubts. Twenty-three Punenos put 
up 603 soles (about Rs. 120) to form 
a credit union. Today, after six 
years, it is the biggest in South 


My/. 

America. In this do-it-yourself bank 
some 4,000 Punenos have accumu¬ 
lated an average of 'Rs. 420 .each,, 
and from it Rs. 55' lakhs in loans 

has already flowed. 

In the credit union Father Dan 
has found a quick way to raise liv¬ 
ing standards in an underdeveloped 
country and to give people hope un¬ 
til land reforms and industrializa¬ 
tion come to the rescue. Fie has hit 
on a form, of self-help assistance that 
lets the proud individual keep his 
pride, and that develops the man¬ 
agers and risk-takers for a free, 
modern society. And, above all, he 
has taught the people to tackle their 
problems on a community level— 
a rare procedure in Latin America. 

The Rev. Daniel McClellan looks 
out at the world with intense eyes 
set deep in a worn face. As a student 
he dreamed of life as a missionary 
with adventures in faraway lands. 
But the biggest adventure of all he 
found in people. 

As a theological student at Mary- 
knoll, in a New York City suburb, 
young McClellan would spend his 
free days in New York gymnasiums 
talking boxing with the bruisers 
training there and occasionally spar¬ 
ring with one. Or he would wangle 
his way backstage to make friends 
with theatrical figures, or talk air¬ 
craft with pilots at a Long Island 
airport, where he learned to fly 
solo. When he was ordained, there 
was “quite an assortment” of well- 
wishers on hand, his sister recalls. 

In Peru, to build his “banks with 
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a heart,’’ Father 13 aii, .needed his' 
talent for people*, One of the first 
borrowers,to present himself at .the 
Puno credit union was a ragged fig-- 
ure whose care-lined face and droop¬ 
ing shoulders spoke of the beaten 
man. His story, told in the Quechua 
tongue, of his Inca ancestors,. was a 
familiar one. He had borrowed 300 
soles from a moneylender' to bury 
his father. At. 30 per cent monthly' 
interest, he had already repaid three- 
times the amount of the loan; yet he 
was no nearer repaying the principal 
than when he first borrowed the 
money a year before. 

With Father Dan, the young 
credit union’s loan committee—a 
secretary, a government clerk and a 
labourer—sized up the applicant. 
He had been among the first to join 
the union, painfully accumulating 
30 soles of savings. His neighbours 
respected him. The committee 
granted the man a loan to repay the 
usurer. Now, instead of paying 360 
per cent yearly, he would repay at 
what amounted to an annual rate of 
6 per cent. 

Mariano Cruz Rojas, an 18-year- 
old shepherd, walked nine miles in 
sandals made from old car tyres to 
apply for a loan. In his frayed 
poncho, mended homespun pants, 
and speaking only in Aymara, he 
seemed just another illiterate peas¬ 
ant. But his eyes glowed with in¬ 
telligence, and he had an idea. If he 
could borrow Rs. 100, he could buy 
onion seed and sell it to the people 
of his village. He got his loan. 


In a month young Mariano was 
back. He had .sold -his seed and 
could repay his loan.'Now:'he want¬ 
ed to borrow Rs. 190 to buy ^ more. 
When he. returned^ to .repay this' 
second loan, he wore shoes. With 
subsequent appearances and repay¬ 
ments he sported a suit, then a shirt 
and-a tie. .'Within a year ...he was 
applying for his loans in Spanish. 
He learned to read and write, and 
soon was teaching others in his 
village. 

Today, on loans from the credit 
union, Mariano Cruz Rojas has 
built up a farm-supply business 
that employs two salesmen. But for 
the union he would still be a 
shepherd. 

News of Father Dan’s credit 
union reached the far-away Wiscon¬ 
sin home of the world organization, 
the Credit Unions National Asso¬ 
ciation (CUNA). CUNA was inter¬ 
ested in spreading credit unions 
throughout Latin America, and sent 
a full-time specialist to Peru. 

Father Dan, released from parish 
duties to devote all his efforts to 
credit unions, went to Lima. There 
he found the Latin-American con¬ 
tradiction of great wealth side by 
side with cruel poverty. Proud 
banks, grown great on the agricul¬ 
tural and mining wealth sucked into 
the capital, studded the centre of 
the city. Skyscrapers and luxury 
flats and a residential area of fine 
mansions gave it a modern air. Yet 
ringing all this, like a sullen army 
set for a siege, were some 350,000 
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of Lima’s workers and lower- 
middle-class people—cab' drivers, 
market .porters, waiters—encamped 
in rusted tin shacks, many of them 
roofless, without water, without 
light and full of disease. 

In this seemingly hopeless human 
jungle, among illiterate factory 
workers, handymen and labourers, 
Father Dan found the human ma¬ 
terial for credit-union treasurers and 
directors. Some members could save 
only one sole a week. Yet the small 
pools of capital helped cab drivers 
to repair their ancient cars without 
falling into the hands of loan sharks. 
Families borrowed to buy books 
and shoes and clothing for children 
when school opened. 

Working outwards from the wil¬ 
derness of the slums, Father Dan 
spread credit unions among bank 
clerks, naval officers, newspaper re¬ 
porters, lawyers. Fifteen young Li¬ 
ma business executives formed their 
own credit union in order to learn 
how to organize them among wage 
earners, A textile manufacturer 
formed a credit union among his 
employees so that they could borrow 
and buy shares in his business. 

Communists fought the credit 
unions. They argued that workers 
who solved their money problems 
through self-help reduced pressure 
on the boss. When this argument 
failed, they tried to take over the 
unions—unsuccessfully. 

As the credit unions grew, a na¬ 
tional federation of them was or¬ 
ganized. • With money contributed 


by'businessmen and by bankers who 
themselves ' 'provided iiO' banking 
service to the people, Father Dan 
set'.up a federation ofiice .staffed by 
five devoted 'young:' Peruvians. 

On borrowed money Father Dan 
bought g' car and started travelling 
to the .far 'reac,hes of Peru’s Andean 
highlands, , coastal desert „. and.:jun-, 
gles- to fo.rm credit, unions,. audit 
them, nurse them. .'He raised dust on, 
some 55,000 miles of primitive roads 
in two years. What the car couldn’t 
reach, an Amazon river boat or an 
aircraft would. 

He created a credit-union training 
centre at San Marcos University, 
in Lima, to which future adminis¬ 
trators flocked. He journeyed to La 
Paz in Bolivia to form six pilot 
credit unions there. Venezuela paid 
part of the expenses of a credit- 
union workshop at which Father 
Dan’s staff gave most of the lectures. 

By the end of i960 Father Dan 
could count more than 200 credit 
unions in Peru, serving 40,000 fami¬ 
lies. New credit unions were rising 
at the rate of three a week. He has 
created a pool of consumer credit 
and growth capital that now rivals 
the resources of some of the big 
banks, and he dreams of a larger 
goal. If one million Peruvians were 
to save only one sole a day, there 
could be as much as Rs. 20 crores of 
working money yearly—^where none 
was before. And this could be 
achieved in other Latin-American 
countries, too. 

Puno today is an example of what 
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carl' be done. The town got,its''first 
'X-ray equipment when a doctor bor-.. 
rowed the money from^ the union. 
It got its first modern dental equip¬ 
ment with such fimdsj and its first 
bus. The number of trucks and cars 
in Puno’s streets has doubled. Top¬ 
ping all this, 700 construction loans 
made by the credit union meant that 
many families now for the first time 
have floors and indoor tap-water. 

Not long ago, when the towns¬ 
folk of Puno honoured Father Dan 
with a luncheon, a prominent Peru¬ 
vian Communist, freshly returned 


from an expense-free junket to Red 
China, urged the townsmen , to 
“break'with their cultural past” and 
look to Communism' as ‘*the true^ 
road to progress.” 

■ In Father, Dan’s absence, a fellow 
missionary answered. “The Com¬ 
munists give us promises,” he said. 
“But Father Dan has acted!” 

“It’s the little fellow^s all over the 
world who hold our fate in their 
hands,” says F'ather Dan. “They 
spell the clifTerence between the lib¬ 
erty we love and the life of slavery 
others would force on us.” 




Book Mariks 

Dress designer Charles Creed says in the preface of his book Maid to 
Measure: “This book is dedicated to my friend Elspeth Grant, who wrote 
it for me.” • —UPi 

One bookshop displays copies of Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women 
under a poster proclaiming: four young girls tell all. Saturday Reviezv 

From the acknowledgements page in The Sna\e Has All the Lines by 
Jean Kerr: “I wish to thank Miss Helen L. Carson, who was kind enough 
to read tliis book in manuscript and make a number of suggestions. Never¬ 
theless, I felt it ought to be published.” —Published by Heinemann, London 

A London bookshop recendy adjusted itself to the bashful ness of some 
purchasers of Vladimir Nabokov’s daring novel, Lolita, by supplying 
copies in the dust jacket of Lord Woolton’s memoirs. Almost immediately 
a rival firm began supplying copies of Lord Woolton’s memoirs in the 
dust jacket of Lolita, —Daily Telegraph, London 

Charles Tansill, a distinguished historian, always keeps a few bank 
notes between the leaves of Dante’s Inferno. “When I ask myself, ‘Where 
in hell did I put that money.?’ ” he explains, “I know immediately where 
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—come back limp and weather-^aten 
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changed all that. A 100% ‘Terylene’ 
bush-shirt defies rain, sun and rough 
treatment. It refuses to pick up wrinkles, 
coolly persists in looking new through 
years of hard wear. A ^Terylene* bush- 
shirt—easy to wash, quick to dry— 
helps you look smart and comfortable 
no matter how gruelling the weather, 
how heavy the going. 

A delightful variety of 'Terylene* bush- 
shirts is available at leading textile 
stores and tailor shops. Also available 
are ‘Terylene* shirts, socks, ties, and 
fabrics containing ‘Terylene* for suits 
and trousers. 


Always look for the name ‘Terylene’ 
on the cloth you buy, ‘Terylene’ is a 
registered trade-mark, the property 
of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited,London, England. I.CT. are 
manufacturers of the fibre, not the 
garment shown in this advertisement. 
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more accurately be called a sense of: 
timing* Every successful person I have 
ever known has had it~actor or busi¬ 
nessman, writer or politician. It is that 
instinct or ability to sense and seize 
the right moment without wavering 
or playing safe, and without it many 
gifted people flicker brilliantly and 
briefly and then fade into oblivion in 
spite of their undoubted talents. 

—Seeker & Warburg', London 


Points 

to Ponder 


Nan Fairbrothier 'm'CMdren m'ikc 
House: 

Wc love those we are happy with. 
We do. For how else can we know we 
W. Somerset Maugham in Strictly love them, or how else define loving? 

Personal: ^—^Hogarth Press, I^ndon 

If a nation values anything more 
than freedom, it will lose its freedom; 
and the irony of it is that if it is com¬ 
fort or money that it values more, it 
will lose that, too. — Heincmann, London 


Boris Pasternak: 

Can a man control his future? Yes. 
Despite the system they live under, 
men everywhere have, I believe, more 
power over the future than ever be¬ 
fore. The important thing is that we 
must choose to exercise it. 

What we do today determines how 
the world shall go, for tomorrow is 
made up of the sum total of today’s 
experiences. No one knows what the 
formula is, nor how slight a change 
may reshape the pattern to our heart’s 
desire. Far from feeling hopeless or 
helpless, we must seize every oppor¬ 
tunity, however small, to help the 
world around us towards peace, pro¬ 
ductivity and human brotherhood, 

Charles de Gaulle: 

The man of character finds an 
especial attractiveness in difficulty, 
since it is only by coming to grips 
with difficulties that he can realize 
his potentialities. 


Bernard Baruch in Baruch: The 
Public Years: 

There Is not much difference, really, 
between the squirrel laying up nuts 
and the man laying up money. Like 
the squirrel, the man—at least at the 
start—^is trying to provide for his basic 
needs. I don’t know much about squir¬ 
rels, but I think they know when they 
have enough nuts. In this they are su¬ 
perior to men, who often don’t know 
when they have enough, and frequent¬ 
ly gamble away what they have in the 
empty hope of getting more. 

' —^To be published by Odhams Press, I^ndon 

Moss Hkrt in Act One: ^ 

In the grand design of any success¬ 
ful career the element of luck has been 
a powerful factor. Perhaps it could 
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hint of a cold or congestion in the head, take 
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Some pointers for women^ and for the observant male 


By Howard Ketcham 
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why restaurant decor often features 
some variation of red) ... Shades of 
pink "have festive connotations .... 
Yellow is energizing, conducive to' 
conviviality and a sense of well- 
being . . . Green, the colour of 
nature, is soothing, refreshing, 
abates excitement. . . Blue induces 
a sense of serenity and relaxation 
. . , Grey is non-committal, and re¬ 
duces emotional response... Purple 
—^reconciling the far ends of the 
spectrum, blue and red—is enig¬ 
matic, dramatic. 

Of course, the shade makes a dif¬ 
ference. Certain yellows give an im¬ 
pression of cheapness, or even look 
sickly, while just a slight shift in 
tone will suggest instead warmth, 
gold and sunshine. 

Texture, too, can alter the effect. 
A vivid colour, for instance, may 
look harsh in a flat, hard-surfaced 
fabric; whereas if the fabric has 
depth, and thus added light muta¬ 
tions, the colour will become vibrant 
and flattering. Moreover, any colour 
offset by a contrasting or harmoniz¬ 
ing one changes its nature—some¬ 
times drastically. 

Since colour is merely reflected 
light, it is important to consider 
what light it reflects on the woman 
who wears it. Certain greens may 
heighten the ruddiness of a flushea 
skin (because green tends to impart 
some of its complementary colour— 
red), or intensify an olive skin-tone. 
A light lemon yellow will impart a 
glow to an extremelydark com- 
ple:|i6n. Whil^ pink is generally/ 


considered a universally becoming 
colour, a clear blossom pink will 
merely emphasize a very sallow 
complexion. Certam shades of bright 
- red, on the other hand, can be worn 
with stunning effect by women of 
this skin type. And a vivid woman 
with strongly contrasting hair and 
skin colour can wear an entire out¬ 
fit of emerald green or vermilion. 
Black.and white—one the negation 
of colour, the other a compendium 
of all colours—are in a category 
apart. Almost everyone can wear 
them. 

However, the ageing, with grey¬ 
ing hair and fading colour, 
should beware of black, since it 
absorbs light and tends to drain 
light from the face. 

Another point to remember is 
that the colour of the skin changes 
during the day. In the morning it is 
on the pale side, becoming rosier by 
mid-morning. Towards mid-after¬ 
noon there is a lessening of tonal in¬ 
tensity; and by bedtime, as the body 
wearies, the skin again grows com¬ 
paratively pale. 

Thus a woman may wear a 
colour in the evening that does not 
become her at lunch, and look 
stunning at tea-time in a shade 
which she would not wear at 
breakfast. 

With practice, you can really 
colour with a fresh, appraising eye 
and be alive to its nuances and radi¬ 
ance, It is at this point that colour 
becomes no longer ^ problem but a 
source of fun and experiment. 






Ray Wilson’s 
18-Year Manhunt 


He was 12 years old when his father was brutally murdered. Out 
of that searing experience came an unswerving determination to 
bring the unknown killers to justice 


By Joseph Blank 


H ilently the murderer crept 
across the veranda of the 
house in Crestview^ Florida, 
and raised his shotgun to the glass 
pane in the door. It was 8.05 on the 
night of March 15, 1940. Six feet 
away sat Les Wilson, father of six 
children and leading candidate for 
the job of sheriff of Okaloosa 
County. He was listening to the 
radio. Across the room sat his wife, 
Bama, and her father. In an adjoin- 
ing bedroom was 12-year-old Ray. 
The murderer fired. 

With the roar of the gun Ray ran 
into the living-room to see a terrible 
thing: his father’s shattered body 




lying on the floor. Later that night, 
in a cousin’s house, the boy lay 
awake, crying and shaking—and 
making plans. He promised himself 
that some day he would do what his 
father would have done: clean up 
Okaloosa County. That night young 
Ray Wilson began running for 
county sheriff. 

Located in the north-west corner 
of Florida, Okaloosa County (1940 
pop. 12,900) with Crestview its seat, 
was notoriously rotten. Gambling 
slot machines were displayed in 
many ordinary places of business; 
nearly every bar, beer joint and 
billiard-hall boasted a gambling 
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room,-Illegal whisky was openly' 
■made: and . sold.vThe organization; 
that ruled these operations largely 
controlled the law. ■ Thugs beat up ■ 
citizens in the street. Each year 
murders and mysterious disappear- 
.ances went unsolved. 

Why didn’t the law-abiding peo¬ 
ple of the community do something 
about it? A leading Crestview busi¬ 
nessman says, “There was fear here. 

If you spoke openly against the 
machine you were picked up and 
brought in to see one of the leaders. 
He looked you in the eye and put 
his hand on the butt of his gun and 
told you not to cause any trouble. 
You damn well didn’t.” 

Ray’s father had been the excep¬ 
tion. A small, bespectacled man, Les 
Wilson did cause trouble. He de¬ 
spised the gamblers and the thugs, 
and everyone knew where he stood. 
In the early 1930’s he had been po¬ 
lice chief of Crestview, and crimi¬ 
nals stayed out of his jurisdiction. 
The crooks hated him, but his belief 
in the law won him a multitude of 
friends. Scores of men and women 
remember, even today, favours he 
did for them, Les operated a taxi 
business, and when people were ill 
he brought them food and medicine 
and drove them to doctors, refusing 
payment. 

In 1940 when Les Wilson an¬ 
nounced his intention to run for 
sherijS, most people conceded that 
his victory was inevitable. Soon 
rumours began to spread that he 
would never live to take office. One 
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warning'xame to :'hig brother, Fox ■ 
Wilson. “Two weeks before the 
murder a fellow I knew, walked up 
behind me in the street and whis¬ 
pered, ‘Tell your brodier they’re 
fixing to kill him,’ ” Fox recalls. “I 
told Les about it and asked him if 
he didn’t think he should drop out 
of the race and move away. He 
thought for a while and said, ‘No, 
this is my home. I’ll live and die 
here.’ ” 

For a week after the murder, 12- 
year-old Ray couldn’t get the tears 
out of his eyes. At night his mother 
sat in the darkened living-room, cry¬ 
ing to herself. “And all I could do,” 
Ray recollects, “was wait for the 
time when I would be old enough 
to run for sheriff.” 

While Ray was growing up, Fox 
Wilson searched for clues leading to 
the murderer. Most of the scanty 
evidence, including empty shotgun 
shells and wadding, mysteriously 
disappeared. In October 1940, the 
Governor of Florida, Fred Cone, 
had sent an investigating team to 
gather evidence. But it achieved 
nothing. In 1949 Governor Fuller 
Warren decided that the case was 
hopeless; no more of the state’s 
money would be spent on it. 

But Fox could never stop think¬ 
ing about the case. He chased down 
every lead and rumour. He often 
awakened Ray in the night to drive 
with him to a corner of the county 
where, he had heard, a man “knew 
something.” 

; After he left secondary school in 
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.1961, 

■1946, Ray'went into the U.S. Army 
and served two years with the in¬ 
fantry in Korea. He returned to 
CrestvieWj worked a year for' k dry- 
cleaner, then moved to Port St. Joe, 
where he took a job in a paper mill. 
When he married in 1950 he told 
his wife, Virginia, that his decision 
to run for sheriff some day was part 
of their marriage vow. 

Intelligent and hard-working, 
Ray advanced rapidly in the paper 
company. He could look forward to 
a good, secure life for himself and 
his family. “But he wasn’t content,” 
Virginia says. “Nearly every week¬ 
end we drove 148 miles to Crest- 
view. Finally, I told Ray, ‘You’d 
better tell your manager that we’re 
going back to Crestview. You won’t 
be happy until you run for sheriff.’” 

They setded in Crestview with 
their child in 1953. Borrowing 
money, Ray went into a dry- 
cleaning business and built up the 
most successful one in the area. 

Early in 1956 Ray reckoned that 
the time had come to run for sheriff. 
To the consternation of his friends, 
he put his business up for sale to 
raise the money for his campaign. 

At the outset not a single politi¬ 
cian, civic leader or important 
businessman supported him. For 
two months he campaigned from 
early morning till late at night. His 
platform was based on efficient, im¬ 
partial law enforcement. He made 
no public issue of his father’s 
murder, 

As Ray gathered voting strength, 
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his family and friends worried about 
him. Several times.Te-'was., warned, 
to “watch his step.” He was offered 
10,000 dollars to retire from the 

race. 

Nevertheless, Ray/ran and won. 
At 28 he became the .youngest sheriff 

in Florida. 

He immediately started to clean 
up the county. His policy was sim¬ 
ple : if you broke the law, you were 
going to be arrested. The night be¬ 
fore he became sheriff, the largest 
gambling establishment moved out 
of the county. Several gamblers and 
whisky smugglers tried offering him 
bribes—then quickly folded up their 
operations. 

For six months Ray worked 
furiously, reorganizing the ten-man 
sheriff’s department, jerking out 
every slot machine, shoving the 
thugs out of the county and setting 
a record for the destruction of ille¬ 
gal stills. The once-infamous 
county became as law-abiding as 
any in the state. 

Then Ray turned to the question 
he, his family and the people of the 
county had long wanted answered: 
Who killed Les Wilson? 

Finding the answer loomed as a 
big task. Ray’s job as sheriff came 
first. Although the hunt was official 
business, it would have to be con¬ 
ducted at night and during week¬ 
ends. 

Ray asked Walter Steinsiek, 
superintendent of identification at 
the near-by Pensacola police depart¬ 
ment, to help him. “It looked 
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" But frustration followed frustra¬ 
tion in Rayas''Search;ior;;tlie''':n€^^^ 
■sary_proof..He and .Steinsiek'drove: 
9,000 miles in six months, seeking 
witnesses. Many were afraid to 
talk; others knew nothing. 

By July 1957, Steinsiek felt they 
had reached a dead end. “We had 
talked to more than 100 people/' 
he said, “and we still didn't have en¬ 
ough evidence for an indictment." 

Ray refused to give up. While he 
searched for evidence he saw the 
Cayson brothers frequently, but he 
never betrayed his feelings or 
changed his attitude towards them. 
“I felt sure that they knew what I 
was doing and were sweating it out, 
but trying not to show it/' Ray says. 


hopeless to me/’ Steinsiek says. 
“Seventeen years ^ had passed. But 
Ray had a hunch that time had 
made the killer feel secure'and that 
he was still around. He convinced 
me." 

The two men read and re-read the 
old files on the case. They checked 
and discounted all the previous 
rumours and leads. For months Ray 
searched in vain. Then he picked 
up a trail that led towards Jesse 
and Doyle Cayson, brothers whom 
Ray had known since his boyhood. 
Significantly, Ray found that soon 
after the murder both men had be¬ 
come more prosperous; the suspi¬ 
cion that they had been the hirelings 
of the machine was strong. 
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'‘I wasn^t afraid of their, taking off. 
Running away would have been the 
same as a'confession,”' 

The first hopeful piece of infor¬ 
mation concerned a woman named 
MattiCj who allegedly had been close 
to the murderers. 

She had vanished shortly after the 
murder, but Ray and Steinsiek 
managed to get the address of her 
mother. Through her, they learned 
that Mattie had twice changed her 
name and now lived in San An¬ 
tonio, Texas. 

When Ray and Steinsiek con¬ 
fronted Mattie, she refused to give 
evidence. “Fm afraid,” she said. 
“Fll get into terrible trouble.” She 
said that she had been with Jesse 


Cayson in a cafe about' half an^ho.ur:. . 
before the murder, and.that Doyle' 
had rushed' in, saying, 'The plans ' 
have; been "changed. Come on. 
We’re doing the job. tonight.” She' 
saw them leave , with shotguns. 
Afterwards she was ferociously 
beaten with a tree branch—a warn¬ 
ing to keep her mouth shut. A few 
years later, while driving, she and 
her husband were fired on. She left 
Crestview and tried to disappear. 

Ray appealed to her. "With your 
testimony we can bring my father’s 
killers to trial. Fll protect you.” 

She finally agreed. "Fll testify. 
Fm scared, but Fve been waiting 
all these years to clear my mind of 
what happened that night.” 


As we said: We like to carry the 
load. May we carry yours too? 
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They tracked down another 
essential witness, a woman who 
shortly after the murder had heard 
Jesse Cayson admit he had told 
people that he shot Les 
Wilson. And when he was asked 
vvhether he had, he broke into tears 
of remorse and could not answer. 

They found-after a full year’s 
search—the switchboard operator 
w-ho. It was rumoured, had recog¬ 
nized the voice and overheard the 
questions of one of the suspects 
when he telephoned a cafe near the 
taxi-rank to find out if Les was 
driving a taxi that night. She agreed 
to testify. In all, they located more 
Aem^° P^°Ple who could testify for 

During the investigation several 
men approached Ray and asked 
pointedly if he wasn’t afraid of a 
repeoaon of what had happened to 
his father. To avoid an attack, Ray 
let It be known that copies of the 
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information and evidence were filed 
in several places. 

In June 1958, after 18 months of 
work, 20,000 miles of travel and in¬ 
terrogation of more than 200 people 
Ray appeared before a grand jury 
t^lew courthouse and said, 
1 d like to present evidence in the 
murder of Les Wilson.” In secret 
meetings the grand jury heard Ray, 
oteinsiek and more than a score of 
witnesses. 

They considered the case for two 
weeks, then ordered the two Cay- 
sons to stand trial. In November the 
accused were found guilty of first- 
degree murder. 

In answer to their appeals, the 
Florida Appellate Court and the 
Florida Supreme Court upheld the 
conviction. 

“It’s over,” Ray said. “Getting it 
fanished gives me no joy. I just feel 
at peace.’ So do the other good 
people of Okaloosa County. 


Shopping Sprees 

“Burwain,” the ^n^y wtrsi^BrilrcM^^ H 

the estate s handsomely eneraved writincj- no u i tress used 

purchase to her husband in California, ‘feng ”‘'shrwLt" 

to you on our new stationery .. /• wrote, I m writing 

—L, L. 

Mils. Samuel Untermyer, wife of a a 

cabled her husband from Eurotlbo JtS-hT 
the price was 25,000 dollars and^K/:^ ? tapestry she’d found : 
“No!” was Uni^y^S mprbuy it. 
with the tapestry and, when Lr hush ^i® j l returned home 
bis reply, showed him the cable, ft readt So Pri^ Joo 
















“C’aliriet’' the diamond mesh, 
mosciuilo nenin}' of the calico mills ahrnedahad. 
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'"‘Where did the deep-rooted superstition begin^ that married 
people are going to find happiness ready-made?^^ 





iifli 






HE DARLINGS —1 hope thcyVc The novelty of it, the passion of 

always going to be as happy young love, the excitement of gifts 
Vxi^/ as they are today!’’ whispers and flattery, last for a few months, 
the bride’s mother, watching her and indeed they are happy. And 
little girl come down the aisle on then the glamour wears away, and 
the arm of the young groom. the silver tarnishes, and the wed- 

“1 think they will be—^Dick’s ding cheques are spent, and they are 
such a dear, and they’re madly in not happy. It has all ended—not for 
love with each other!” whispers any particular reason—and they are 
back the bride’s aunt. “Don’t they like bewildered children, not know- 
look happy! ” Happy. The foolish ing what to do. 
word rtiles the scenes that follow. “We don’t love each other any 
May they always be happy. We hope more,” they say pathetically. “We 
you will be happy. are not happy I ” 

Everyone—even the most experi- As if happiness were an indis- 
enced of the relations—speaks of pensable element in married life, 
happiness exactly as if it were a Mary carries the discussion of it to 
complete, concrete thing, tied up in the next stage, which is the ever 
one more jeweller’s box. popular argument about the effect 
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of an unhappy marriage upon the 
children o£ the household. “Isn’t it 
better,” asks Mary, with thousands 
of other glib young wives, “isn’t it 
better to separate, with all dignity 
and consideration, than to have 
innocent children brought up in an 
atmosphere of constant dispute and 
nagging?” 

The obvious answer, “Must there 
be disputes and bickering between 
decently self-controlled people?” is 
passed over with superior scorn. 

Where did the deep-rooted super¬ 
stition begin, that married people 
are going to find happiness ready¬ 
made? Who, in this world, has a 
right to it without a slow, painful 
struggle? 

When a scientist shuts himself up 
in a laboratory for years of research, 
when an explorer girds himself for 
a bitter trip into torrid or frozen 
zones, when a child is born crippled 
and some mother’s heart is chained 
to this suffering little couch for life, 
we do not press upon them with 
idiotic queries as to whether or not 
they are “happy.” Such a question 
would be an insult. 

Marriage, humanly speaking, is a 
job. Happiness or unhappiness has 
nothing to do with it. There never 
was a marriage yet that could not 
be made a success, nor a marriage 
yet that could not have ended in 
bitterness and failure. 

So much good, so much bad, in 


the husband, the wife, the house, 
the children, the income, the town, 
the friends, the health and the assets 
generally of the new social unit, A * 
little more hardship with which to 
contend this year, a little less next 
year. And at the end or 15 years, 20 
years, success. A developed and 
ripened soul, taught where to find 
happiness, not expecting to gather 
it out of the air. 

That is marriage. And life. 

Each and every one of us has one 
obligation during the bewildered 
days of our pilgrimage here: the 
saving of his own soul, and second¬ 
arily and incidentally thereby affect¬ 
ing for good such other souls as 
come under our influence. 

We know, we older people, that 
the motor cars and wedding presents 
and trips and admiration and ex¬ 
citement are only will-o’-the-wisps 
that the children quite naturally 
chase for a few giddy years. Surely 
it would help them to find the true 
secret if we dropped the considera¬ 
tion of “happiness” from our own 
problems and from theirs—where 
the big things of life are concerned— 
and gave them to consider instead 
the thought that real happiness must 
be made, not found, and that the 
materials in their hands at this mo¬ 
ment are its ingredients. Which is 
perhaps only to glimpse the truth of 
the stupendous words: “The king¬ 
dom of heaven is within you.” 


cr/ GiEL away at school for the first time wrote to her mother: 
send me some stamps. They are so expensive here.” 


'Tlease 
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LIGHTING BY 


Economy and efficiency were the factors which 
prompted Ashok Leyland, one of India’s major 
automobile manufacturers, to instal Philips fluore¬ 
scent lighting in their several workshops, and to 
choose Philips lighting equipment for their Adminis¬ 
trative buildings. Ashok Leyland have found, by 
experience, that Philips lighting gives added effi¬ 
ciency and is economical in the long run. 

Philips’ exclusive lighting consisting of lamps, 
fittings and accessories ensures ultimate economy 
by providing the maximum illumination level at 
lowest running cost and gives longer, trouble-free 
performance. Philips’ scientifically designed equip¬ 
ment is the result of _ 

experience as well as 

research and development rRtt: For planned 

aimed to meet the ever- ‘‘Bhmg 

. , j r nomically to suit your 

growing demands of specific need-^hethet 

better lighting. And hand- ^ industrial^ com- 

in-hand with Philips’ un- mcrdal or any other 

rivalled quality goes the specialised application 

invisible plus of Philips’ -consult Philips Ught- 

international experience Service Bureau. 

and know-how. __ 


PHIUPS 


PHIIIPS quality lighting for ultimate economy 
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■opened he would set a walimt:'in place. 
When the, stem of the ship came ups; 
the expansion joint delicately but firm¬ 
ly cracked each walnut. —George Berge, 

Housing; was' critically short around 
the ;air force base where '1 was , 
tioned, and we were told “No children, 
allowed'' over and over again. We fin- 

--- oily found just the right flat some 

distance away, and it was owned by 
the man who lived downstairs. He 
While stationed in Germany, I was asked the inevitable question about 
occasionally a chauffeur for a major children, and we started singing our 
who was a notorious wolf. One day youngsters' praises. “Well, I tell you," 
as we were driving down a busy street, he interrupted, “I don't allow kids. I 
he spotted a beautiful girl walking let this flat once to a couple who had 
along the other side of the street, two of the toughest, stubbornest little 
“Turn the car round, Sergeant \ boys I had ever seen. Those kids fol- 
QuickI" he ordered. I promptly stalled lowed me about and went with me 
the car. By the time I got it started, everywhere. When that couple moved, 
the girl had vanished. it just about broke my heart. That's 

“Sergeant," said the major, “you'd why I don’t want any children." We 
be a total loss in an emergency!" got the flat, —M. R. Cling 

“I thought I did pretty well, sir," I 

said. “That was my girl." —M. b. At an army reception centre during 

the war, all recruits were required to 
The aircraft carrier on which I visit the army psychiatrist. Thinking 
served during the Korean War ran this was my chance for an immediate 
into a spell of very heavy weather. Be- discharge, I set forth all the reasons 
cause a large ship must be able to bend why I thought I shouldn’t be in the 
slightly in a heavy sea, it is built in army. I told the psychiatrist that I was 
sections. At the section joints above 33 years old, a husband and a father, 
the water line, special fittings called On top of that I was in poor health 
expansion joints are used, which flex and had been taken off a defence job. 
with the movement of the ship. The Becoming more excited and emotion- 
end of a catwalk just below the flight , al, I told the doctor that I was very 
deck on our carrier faced one of these unhappy and bitter. I was sure, I 
joints. stated, that I would never make a good 

Crossing the catwalk at the height soldier, because I hated everything 
of the storm, I was surprised to see a about the army, 
sailor perched on a folding chair near The psychiatrist concluded our in- 
the joint. He had a large bag of wab ; terview at this point by assuring me, 
nuts beside him, and as the joint “TipuTe completely normal!" —j. B, 










Indian women have by tradition used 
home-made shampoos to clean their long 
and lovely hair. Home-made shampoos 
may be effective. But they are messy, 
troublesome and not altogether pleasant. 


why a shampoo? 

oo is far better than a 


A bottled shampo< . ..^ 

home-made one. Take Tata’s. Made 
from high-grade coconut oil, it’s easy 
to use and has a delightful perfume. Its 
rich luxuriant lather cleans (quickly and 
thoroughly, removing dust and grease 
and leaving your hair soft and lustrous. 


TATA’S 

SHAMPOO 
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By Lawrence Eeliott 

. T A BUSY corner in the Alaskan ... 

, \ \. town of Anchorage stands A bustli 

. ' .;y a huge, hand-lettered offi- ofsucces 

cial billboard. “Pilots,” it pleads, - . 

“PLEASE FHe Flight Plans.” America’s 
I asked a bush pilot why the re- clouds are 
minder was necessary in this sprawl- He shru 
ing wilderness where, to use the lows can’t 
pilots’ own grim reference to North thing by 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
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'‘Anchorage is getting too civilized 
:':for them.” . .. 

In Alaska, where three cabins, a 
bar and a dogsled qualify as a town, 
the biggest town of all is Anchorage. 
More than anything Anchorage is a 
town that persists in behaving like 
a big city. As far west as Honolulu, 
as far north as Helsinki, and closer 
to Siberia than it is to the American 
mainland, Anchorage is the fastest- 
growing metropolitan centre under 
the American flag, soaring from a 
population of 3,500 in 1940 to almost 
45,000 in i960—not counting the 
many thousands of service people 
at adjacent bases. 

But if the trappings of a major 
municipality are evident in this 
booming, extroverted town (two 
television stations, and an airport 
handling almost as many interna¬ 
tional flights as New York’s Idle- 
wild), equally plain is its frontier 
heritage. From its two 14-storey 
apartment buildings you can look 
down on plenty of log cabins, still 
an acceptable way of beating An¬ 
chorage’s chronic housing shortage. 
Beside a shop displaying the latest 
in stereophonic sound is another 
offering wolf traps. In the main 
street, trim Air France stewardesses, 
stopping over on a transpolar flight, 
pass a sedate Tlihgit (pronounced 
Indian matron wearing a 
parka and mukluks. 

This first city of America’s largest 
state boasts the highest birth rate, 
and a population in which only one 
person in ten has passed the age of 


45'. Its residents make more tele-- 
phone calls, man for man, than the 
people of any other city. It ranks 
first in per capita ownership of 
boats, aircraft (diere is a plane for 
every 40 people, and nearly every 
sixth adult is a qualified pilot) and 
motor cars, though there are few 
roads in Alaska. Black cars predom¬ 
inate because in the spring they are 
the first to lose their winter’s accu¬ 
mulation of snow. 

Anchorage has tlie highest aver¬ 
age income in the United States. It 
claims the second highest educa¬ 
tional level, but spends more on 
alcohol tlian on groceries and has 
four bartenders to every minister. 
It is the place where no one sees 
anything odd about building an 8)4- 
million-dollar dock in an icy har¬ 
bour whose tides, the world’s second 
highest, crest and plunge 35 feet 
twice a day. A big city needs big 
port facilities, doesn’t it? 

In Anchorage, television takes 
second place to a nightly radio pro¬ 
gramme called “The Mukluk Tele¬ 
graph,” an endless series of messages 
to and from the bush country: 

“Ed Fornier: your wife says don’t 
forget the black olives.” 

“Grace Johnson, Axel Svenson 
and Kramers: Paul Henley will be 
flying out your way on Thursday. 
Let him know what you need,” 

“Katie Gross wants all her friends 
to know it was a seven-poimd girl 
Mother and daughter fine,” 

It takes years to get used to con¬ 
stant daylight in June, constant 
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darkness in December. Greta Loer- day in 1914, a freighter nosed ut 
zel a secretary teUs how she awoke the Inlet, came to a stop in Shin’- 
to broad daylight on the first day she Creek and put a party of four men 
was to report to work. She threw her ashore. Their mission, by order oi 
clothes on and dashed out in mortal President Woodrow Wilson: tc 
xear that she’d slept half the morn- survey a site for the southern ter- 
mg away. The streete were deserted, minus of the new Alaska Railroad 
the ^shops closed. She had nearly to Fairbanks, then a gold-seekers’ 
rcaciied ner new office, still running, boom town 

when a jeweller’s clock brought her Engineers’ labourers and hangers- 
up short: It was 2.45~a.m.! on followed. By the next spring. 

Plenty of Alaskans can remember hundreds of settlers had created a 
when there was no such place as tent town on the blufi. Water sold 
Anchorage at all. Years after the for five cents a bucket; garbage was 
Klondike gold strikes, only an oc- dumped on the outgoing tide In 
casior^l trapper intruded on the WasLgton, plannefs lere busv 
splendid isolation of the long bluff laying out the broad streets and 

c7nfrSo?t^Th unnamed city, 

central coast. Then, on a summer In the next 30 years, only an 
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Pistons do much of the engine's hard work and 
naturafly the quality of a piston m^ns a lot. In India 
Pfstons'products quality Is built fn^, ensuring superior 
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the world, a geographically con- 
venient stopover for transpacific 
and transpolar flights. Its original 
347 acres had become the downtown 
heart of a metropolis serving more 
than 82,000 people. 

Today, its air terminal harbours 
eight overseas airlines which require 
more than 100 hotel rooms every 
night for their turn-around crews. 
Tourism is booming, and in 1957 
the discovery of oil about 40 miles 
from Anchorage attracted 40 major 
oil companies and countless inde¬ 
pendent drillers. 

Meanwhile, Anchorageites point 
with pride to men like Wally 
Hickel, a one-time welterweight 
boxer who arrived 20 years ago with 
precisely 37 cents in his pocket. He 
is now a millionaire builder, and his 
latest projects, the 218-room Captain 
Cook Hotel and the ii-storey 
Hickel-Halbouty office building, 
promise to alter dramatically the 
skyline along Third Avenue. Larry 
Carr, who came to Anchorage at 17 
and opened a grocery store in a 
Nissen hut, built a modern, fully 
equipped, 20,ooo-square-foot super- 
, market. Don Donatello and his 
brother George converted a borrow¬ 
ed 2,000 dollars and a 55-gallon 


drum into a chemical business 
worth, after ten^ years of hard work, 
500,000 dollars. 

Such independently owned busi¬ 
nesses now number about 2,000, and 
their proprietors are the men on 
whom Anchorage counts for its 
future progress. Every day new 
buildings rise, like the magnificent 
Loussac Library, a gift to the people 
of Anchorage from the Russian emi¬ 
grant who became their mayor; 19 
schools, all built in the past ten 
years; and the Alaska Methodist 
University, now under construction. 

A symphony orchestra and a 
nationally recognized Alaska Fes¬ 
tival of Music are supported by 
the people of Anchorage, as is the 
annual Fur Rendezvous with its 
dogsled races and blanket-tossing in 
the streets. 

Television news director Perry 
Davis—who came to Anchorage as 
a soldier, stayed on after discharge 
and has been here only four years— 
can hardly conceive of living any¬ 
where else. “You have a sense of 
movement and growth and partici¬ 
pation up here/’ he says. “It must be 
something of what the pioneers felt 
a hundred years ago. There just isn’t 
anything quite like it Outside.” 


Optical Allusion 

MALE patron walked into a restaurant one day and got his first glimpse 
of a new waitress, a well-built and very attractive blonde. He immediately 
got down on his hands and knees and began pawing the carpet, where¬ 
upon the proprietor rushed up to him exclaiming, “What’s the matter?” 

“My contact lenses have popped out,” explained the patron. ^ 

—Cedric Adams 
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Awiong^ the most common hutnan ailments are muscular aches and pains. /I 
specialist in these ailments—Br. Janet Travell—was selected by President 
John' Kennedy as White House physician. She is the first woman to hold 
this, post . Dr. : Travell has successfully treated thousands of .people with 
disabling, back pains, including the President In this interview .she discusses 
her techniques. 



%. Dr» Travellf is pain the 
hardest thing a doctor has to 
deal with? 


A. Not all types of pain—but we 
do have certain intractable varieties 
of pain that present difficulties in 
treatment. Fve been interested in the 
pain that originates in the skeletal 
muscles. 

Muscles make up more than 50 
per cent of the body weight. They 
are the most accessible to examina¬ 
tion and, I would say, the least 
understood of any of the systems of 
the body. 

Qs: What types of pain grow 
out of fnuscular troubles.?- 

A,: Mostfrequently „ it is simple 
muscle ‘‘tension’’—generalized con¬ 
traction of.'muscles' in .the,, neck; and 
the, .back,. as in,, people ; who' .are 
under pressures of anxiety. We call 
this tension “muscle spasm.” 

Condensed from U.S. 



. Q: Would you explmn muscle 

spasm? 

A:' Spasm is a state of shortening 
of a skeletal muscle in which its 
owner loses the ability to relax the 
.muscle voluntarily. Usually, if you 
say to your arm, “.Relax,” your 
wnist will drop and the muscles will 
lengthen. The person who luis mus¬ 
cle spasm cannot do this. 

,■ Q: And this causes pain? 

A: Muscle spasm usualIv creates 
some pain. When the rnusde short¬ 
ens far beyond its physiological 
limit, the' contraction might be 
called“cramp,” and this is ex¬ 
tremely painful. 

In addition, when onlv part of a 
muscle shortens, distortion occurs 
and shearing stresses are placed on 
the blood-vessels and nerve struc- 
tutes within the muscle. This sets 
up a great deal of pain. 

ews and World Report 



' How widespread is muscle referred pain. The pain is' felt 
spasm? up and down the breastbone or^it 

As It is probably the most com- may be perceived in the neck, back, 

mon complamt that affects the hu- or down the arm to the fingers, 

man race. We see it in such ailments Similarly, if the gall bladder goes 

as stiff neck, muscular headaches, into spasm, you may have “referred 

the atypical facial neuralgias. pain” in the tip of the shoulder. 

% Can a person tell that it is Qi How do you trace ' suck 
a muscle that is hurting Mm? pain? 

As CAiriously, he usually doesn’t A; Each muscle has its own pat- 
know this. When a muscle is in tern or distribution of referred pain, 

fixed spasm, it probably shuts off its When you have accumulated expe- 

own,.,blood supply. In this condition, rience with these muscle-pain syn- 

it frequently sets off “referred pain” dromes [ groups of symptoms which 

—pain perceived at a distance from occur together], you recognize the 

the muscle that is its source. This is referred-pain pattern. There are sev- 

analogous to the pain of a coronary eral guides. One: when the muscle 

thrombosis, or heart attack. When a is used, it not only produces referred 

section of heart muscle has-an in- pain but is accompanied by iimita- 

adequate supply of blood owing-to- tion of motion at the joint that it 

spasm of-the coronaries, or to-A- crosses. Another: spontaneous pain 
thrombu.s—clot—-in ■ the , coronary is produced if one palpates the mus- 

artcries, the heart gives rise to cle that is the source of pain. 
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■/' Q: Ho jott huvB. to know 
. where to start lookmg? 

As I ask:the,patient. a few ques-, 

. dons. I shade in ..with a red pencil on 
a drawing'of the body exactly where 
he has pain. The pain pattern that 
I. see:gives. me a clue.' 

" ■ Q: Is arthritis' 'linked' with 
muscle spasm?: . 

As Arthritis, which affects the 
joints, is usually accompanied by 
muscle spasm, but the spasm is sec¬ 
ondary to the inflammation of the 
joint itself. That is, the muscle 
round the joint will splint—harden 
—and tighten to try to protect the 
joint. Pain in a given region may be 
partly arthritic and partly muscular; 
so you may be able to do quite a lot 
to relieve arthritic pain by treating 
the muscles, recognizing full well 
that they are not the primary cause. 

Qs What about ^Henniselbow^^ 
and limb cramp? 

A: Cramp is a muscular pain. 
'‘Tennis elbow” is often a muscular 
problem. 

When there is muscle spasm, the 
trigger area in the muscle gives rise 
not only to referred pain but also to 
referred tenderness. The place 
where the person feels pain becomes 
sensitive to touch. Thus, in the 
“tennis elbow” of muscular origin, 
the outer side of the elbow is very 
sore to the touch. And in the big 
muscle that swings the arm across 
and tightens the wrist—the action, 
involved in one of the main tennis 
strokes—you will fi.nd a tender, firm 


“knot.” If you inject iJirit with pro¬ 
caine, not only the pain, in the 
elbow disappears, but the. icndcniess 
also disappears within live minutes. 

Q;, Wlmt sets off 'muscle 

spasms? 

■ -AicMany kinds of stresses can be 
■placed on miisdes. One of the com- 
■ monest is chilling, a,t a time when, 
the-muscle is fatigurc! from oven-use 
or'exercise. Or sudden over-stretch¬ 
ing of a muscle in a fall may result 

in. its 'over-contraction.causing, 

stiff.nes.s, which may be so extreme 
as -to result in a state of spasm. 

, Q: .Does sleeping in m draught 
cause stiff neck? 

: .Ar This is extremely common, 
.'There may be times, of. course, 
when you can sleep in a draught 
and not get a stiff neck. Ihit if some 
kind of nutritional reserve in. the 
muscle has been drained through 
over-use or exercise of the muscle, 
then, during the stiffness after the 
exercise, chilling can result in pro¬ 
tracted spasm. 

Q; To avoid this^ what do you 

advise? 

A: Take care of your muscles and 

don’t sit in a draught. 

Q: How do you care of 

your muscles^*? 

A: One of the most important 
things is this: immediate!v alter vig¬ 
orous- exercise, take a hot showta* or 
bath' and get warm. Vm speaking 
,now^ of.;$uch activities as tennis or 
golf/.or 'gardening. But exercise 
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, comes, in \iii,a.iiy forms. I have told 
people who are domg a lot of typ- 
ingv .for example, that if they will 
run hot water over'their arms or 
soak them in, a sink of hot water for 
three minutes twice during the 
day, they can avoid a lot of trouble. 

': -Can. lack of sleep lead to 

muscle pain? 

■ As It leads to muscle fatigue, be¬ 
cause the muscles don’t relax at 
night if you don’t rest properly. 
From muscle fatigue comes suscepti¬ 
bility to chilling or injury by 
ordinary physical activities. 

% When you find a source of 
wnuscle spasm^ what do you do? 

As First, I try to eliminate the 
basic cause. Second, I treat the 
muscle directly, and there are many 
ways to do that. You can use hot, 
moist packs, or massage, or procaine 
injections, any of which may be 
efl-ective.'Whi treatment you 
select is applied not to the place 
where the person feels the pain but 
to the place where the pain comes 
from. Once you begin to do that, the 
results are remarkable. 

% What'.' are. the , coolant 
sprays? . You^ once described 
them as cold'^ in a bottleJ^ ' 

As Actually, a coolant spray is a 
liquid at room, temperature' and, a: 
gas at body temperature. If it’s 
applied to your skin, it cools by 
evaporation. I use a non-proprietary 
mixture that is not inflammable and^ 
doesn’t explode and is felatively non¬ 
toxic. It’s not generally available. 


How does m vapour spray 

work? 

A; Its mechanism is aki,!i i:o that 

of counter-irritation. Ii is not so 
much a mcam of freezing the skin, 
as it is an interniitteot ‘hiiakc-and- 
.break” stimulus— of toucli and ccikL 
Applied over a .muscle, it ciianges 
the reflex control in the .muscle. 

Q; How quickly does it relieve 

pain? 

A: It doesn’t relieve pain at ail un¬ 
less you get the muscle to lengthen 
normally again. So, in combination 
with the application of the spray, 
it’s necessary to,,put a gentle stretch 
on the muscle. The spray will, per¬ 
mit you to .move the pa.rt of the 
body that is hurti,ng, so that you can 
coax 'the muscle to ki:igth€,ii. You 
very gently stretch out the spasm. 

, ’Q; Is early treatrneMt im- 
portant in dealing with muscle 

pain? 

A: The longer the pain lasts, the 
more muscles you have to deal with. 
Pain may start in one rniLscle and, 
'.after a while, neighiiouring parallel 
lines, of muscles will shorten and 
tighten'to' protect the first one fro,m 
carrying a, load. T”he proWern then 
is to'get all the guy ropes back to 
normal resting length’ That be¬ 
comes much more difficult. 

■ Can your methods ^ give 
relief , to people who have, ^ m 

slipped dis¥^ in the hack? 

A: In the “acute” disk—the in¬ 
flammatory stage of disk injury- 
relieving the muscle spasm doesn’t 
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S HORTLY after'its publicatioji of ihls inicr- i 
■ 'vieWj U,S* NfH‘‘s & IVorhJ | 

the following letter from. Dr. Travel i: ! 

“The interview on painfni rniasde !;|Vjsrii i 
has loosed a liood of road frori'i pe/^pjt: vdi's«'> di:- 
sire my advice. Since it is iriipossil)k: fur me to 
answer ail of these letters prfmipdy with iltc 
attention that they dc'Ser\Cj I wish lo ojakc a j 
general reply. | 

I. Procaine injcctiojr of; the nuisclcs is not | 
a ‘cure-air as f clearly indicated in flic inter- i 
view. For this Ifcatinent to he dfecsiwa if 
must be used in the coiidiiion iVa' which it 
was intended. 

2 . Trcarmeni of: the niuscles will ricii: cure 
multiple sclerosis, amyotrophic lateral scler* 
osis, scoliosis, rheumatoid arfhritls or a in ill- 
titude of other neurological anti structiirai 

disorders. 

3 . I believe that most doctors are !:)cxorn- 
ing more aware of the problems connected 
with muscle spasm, and more concerned with 

its effective treatment.” 


help. After the disk has 
got well, my, methods 
might help a lot in dealing 
with what is sometimes 
called a ‘'post-disk syii- 
dromed' Here the situa¬ 
tion in the disk, or spine, 
is fine, but the patient 
continues to have the 
same pain in the legs and 
back—which is now en¬ 
tirely the result of the 
residual muscle spasm. 

This spasm may respond 
well to treatment. 

' ■ '% Why is ■ it that 
'doetars: wha are sJ^il- 
fid enough to repair a 
slipped disk seem un^ 

'.able to cure the muscle 
spasms that persist 
afterwards? 

At The doctor who repairs the 
slipped disk is primarily a surgeon. 
The medical follow-up treatment 
after slipped-disk surgery involves 
painstaking attention to the total 
medical and mechanical problems of 
the muscles over a period of time. 
There is no reason why a top surgeon 
should be doing this kind of job. 


what can be done for them.. They 
think, “Well, Fm just getting older, 
and Fve got a lame icg-'-T’ve got 
rheumatism,’' But i have rehabili¬ 
tated many people in tlieir 70’s and 
Bo’s who thought th<r\ were being 
laid on the shelf because they 
couldn’t do the things they needed 
to do. 


Qs Are more mid more aches 
and pains inevitable as one gets 
older and the muscles age? 

As No, I don’t believe they are in¬ 
evitable. I have had just as good re¬ 
sponse to treatment by procaine 
injections in quite old people as in. 
young people. People tend to accept 
their pains, and they don’t know 


Q; Are these techniques for 
treating muscular pmn being 
taught in medical schools? 

As Medical students are so busy 
learning about acute illness and life 
and death that they do not neces¬ 
sarily appreciate the importance of 
muscular pain. There isn’t time for 
it iil'our'current medical curriculum. 
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They Count Their Wealth in 


By Frank Cameron 


M o UNDERSTAND the MacDonald 
family of' Paradisej Califor¬ 
nia, it would help if you 
enjoyed fishing at daybreak or bar¬ 
becuing at midnight. It would be 
better ifj while liking to laugh, you 
have 'also, had some intimacy with 
heartbreak. And it, , would be ab¬ 
solutely necessary that you should 
■love life itself in . such varied forms 
a,nd nu,m,bers'as three horses, four 
■pigs,' four ,€OW.s, a'.donkey named 


The dramatic and amusing 
experiences of Ed and Alyce 
MacDonald who^ with more 
magic than moneys have brought 
up 45 boys in the past go years 

‘‘Two-and-a-Half,'’ a racoon, un¬ 
specified numbers of dogs, chickens, 
cats and ducks, 78 goats, 122 
pigeons—and 45 sons. 

/J9 


Condensed from Together 
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THE RE.^mER^S DIGEST jah 


There are' those who have a dif-- 
ferent concept of the paradisaic life, 
blit it is dotihtfiil if either Edward 
or Alyce MacDonald would wantto 
change much in their 30-year epic of 
rearing' sons' by the platoon. Al¬ 
though this brotherly congregation 
has usually been identified as the 
MacDonald Boys, on!)’ three have 
been the MacDonalds’ own sons. As 
for the rest, one wcas legally adopted; 
of another the MacDonalds became 
legal guardians; the staggering re¬ 
mainder have been foster vsoiis, but 
in name only, for the relationship 
has been far closer. 

To take a simple illustration : Ed 
MacDonald, a reserved man of 6o 
with an unexpected antic humour, 
wears as his prized possession a 
watch inscribed, “From Danny—to 
the greatest inspiration in mv life— 
My Dad.” 

Danny came to the MacDonalds 
as a rebellious 13-year-old tough. 
After five years with them Danny 
now proudly wears, in his turn, 
the special badge of distinction 
reserved for those MacDonald Boys 
who remain with the family until 
they are 18—a ring set with a small 
but unmistakable diamond taken 
from a brooch Alyce MacDonald’s 
mother gave her on her wedding- 
day. 

Unlike quiet Ed, 52-year-old 
Alyce is outgoing and hearty. Al¬ 
most as tall as her six-foot husband, 
she gives the formidable impression 
of moving about under full sail. If 
there are any tricks she has yet to 


learn about rearing Iku's, lhi;sc lie 
outside a code that has producrei 
results. Ne'ver precisely o^efinccl, her 
formula is anchc^red al oun end hv 
strictness and at the other hx un¬ 
abashed love. 

The rambling iKaise, surruiindcd 
by two acres of land in the lovdv 
Sierra toolliills, was originalh just 
a good-sized collage, 'fhen one l')ov 
added a radio “sliack”; later two 
more built a dorniiica'-y; a veranda 
and a terrace were iransfornK^d into 
extra rooms. Outside, iJu: hsg garden 
has provided space for a bascbali 
diamond, baskedxil! fioojis, a bar¬ 
becue pit, a duck pond, a corral and 
abunkhouse-barn. These a-ccessories 
h'awe been, used by succeeding waves 
of.bo'vs: who have growf! uj) and 
gone into the armed services (16 
have joined the U.S. iVIarinc Corps 
—a record that has brouglit the 
family an official citationh or mar¬ 
ried and established families of their 
own. 

Indoors, tlie Maci>aia!d liorne 
has a battered, rnuch lived-in look, 
indicating that the process of attri¬ 
tion has been tcrriiic. In the last ten 
years alone, tlie boys have reduced 
five sofas to tired aial lumpv 
shadows of their former selves. 

“Some day,” says Alyce, “I want 
to own just one piece of furniture 
, that we didn’t get seconthhand.” 

" ""The'economics of rearing boys by 
the score —most of whom come 
from broken homes and mmiy cif 
whom have serious emotional prob- 
anything but clear-cut. But 
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somehow the MacDonalds have 
been managing it. 

In 1931, when the Depression hit 
hardj Alyce answered the advertise¬ 
ment of a, widowed mother who 
offered, 15 dollars a month for a 
home for. her teenage boy—well call 
him Tim—^while she worked. The- 
MacDonalds got Tim and the first 
15 dollars, but that was all. Even so, 
they kept Tim for three years, and 
it was he who set an historic family 
precedent. 

A slovenly youth at first, Tim 
changed his habits almost magically 
after he joined the U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve, in which he trained 
one night a week. Quickly he learn¬ 
ed to put away his clothes and 
change dirtv socks for clean. So im¬ 
pressed was Alyce that when Tim 
wanted a special polish to use on his 
uniform brass she gladly down¬ 
graded a Sunday dinner from stew 
to mince in order to squeeze the nec¬ 
essary 23 cents out of their meagre 
budget. The sacrifice was not lost on 
Tim. Eventually he became the Ma¬ 
rine major that he is today, and set 
a goal—-brass-button bright—for the 
other MacDonald Boys to follow. 

Over, the years the problem, of-. 
counting dollars has sometimes been 
no less troubling than that of keep¬ 
ing track of which “son’' is which, 
7 Tcre have been six Jims, for exam¬ 
ple. Any current Jim becomes “This ■ 
Jim,” and a former Jim was “Jim- 
Two.” But the Jim was “Big Jim,” 
a six-foot-four Marine who was 
the MacDonalds’ own first-born. 


.Big Jim, .loved his fam„ily’s spon¬ 
taneous way, of living, and he was 
always trying to ,h,elp them. While 
working his way through school in 
near-by Chicago, he bought all the 
boys monogramiiied T-shirts for the 
family baseba,!,! team. Out of 5jnc 
summer’s ea,riii,n,gs in the local al¬ 
mond' g.roves, he gave his mother 
25 dollars, saying, “The kids would 
like a. donkey.'See if yoir can get 
them one at the Chico auctions.” 

Breathlessly the boys listened as 
Alyce, under pressure from a merci¬ 
less competitor, upped her bids on 
the only donkey to 22^4 dollars. 

Withdniy a two-and-a-half-dolkir 
margin left, Ed observed, “If 
you can get her for 25 dollars we’ll 
call her Two-and-a-Hal£.” And so 
it was. 

When Big Jim was still at school 
he came home one afternoon with 
Clancy, who thereafter remained 
distinct in Alyce’s mind as “The 
Boy Who Came to Dinner.” Com¬ 
menting after dinner that his mother 
was never at home, Clancy asked, 
“Can’t 1 live here?” He stayed that 
night and, when an investigatitai 
revealed that he did indeed need a 
good home, he stayed on. 

But Clancy’s acceptance into the 
family was no more casual than that 
of some of the other i)oys. There was 
Bud, for instance, a tall, undernour¬ 
ished lad who simply knocked on 
the door one clay and asked if there 
was any work he could do. Instantly 
Alyce^s heart went out to him, and 
she thereafter kept him in mind as 
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'^Tlie ■ Drifter,” althoiigli he re- 
■mainecl with them for four years. 

' , ■ One day, when there were already 
ten “sons” in the family, two 
brothers arrived in the charge of a 
.probation officer. Stocky, dark- 
eomplexioned Danny was 13; Vic, 
fair and frail-looking, was nine. The 
elder boy, with his long Teddy boy 
haircut and leather jacket, was ob¬ 
viously his younger brother's idol 
and protector. “Don’t cry,” Alyce 
heard Danny say as he put his arm 
round Vic, “Fll get you out of here, 
just the way I did at all them other 
‘homes.’ ” 

Danny and Vic endured the first 
day’s routine in the MacDonald 
household with stiff reserve. That 


July 

evening, when Ed returned From 
work, they a!! sal <](nvri fo a. fried- 
chicken dinner, thi? traditional first- 
nig.ht meal for new l)ovs. but if 
Danny or Vic regartied this as any¬ 
thing special, neither giivc any indi¬ 
cation. 

In the next fortfiight, Vic showed 
signs of wanning to the other hoys, 
.occasionally even to!lowed their 
example of calling Alyce “M'oni.” 
Danny, though, remained ctjiitcmp- 
tuoiis of this rural exile. He made it 
plain that it wm “coni)’” to like 
rearing pigeons, using soft talk or 
showing affection—ccxccpt to Vic. 

It ' was Ed MacDonald who 
wrought the first perceptible change 
in Danny. One Saturday in the 
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spring he said unexpectedly, 
“banoy, let’s you and me go down 
to Butte Creek fi.shing.’’ Surprising¬ 
ly, Danny^ agreed. It isn’t easy to say 
just how the man and the boy—the 
one reserved, the other arrogant— 
communicated that day or any day 
thereafter. But they did. Something 
in the day satisfied a need in Danny, 
and on their return home he said 
wistfully, “No one ever took me 
fishing before.” Then he added a 
word which, thus far in his stay 
with the MacDonalds, had been 
alien to him: “Thanks! ” 

That fishing trip marked the gen¬ 
esis of Danny the oiitdoorsman. 
From fishing, his enthusiasm spread 
to shooting. Ultimately Danny’s 


skill with rod and gun led him : to 
try his hand at other things, includ¬ 
ing, to Alyce’s astonishment, the 
baking of cakes. And, far from be¬ 
ing contemptuous of the country, 
he spoke of the day when he would 
make his home and bring up a 
family in. Paradise—a plan he still 
intends to carry out on receiving his 
discharge from the Marine Corps. 

Small wonder that Ed Mac¬ 
Donald is proud of the inscribed 
watch Danny sent him—especially 
as Danny had never before used the 
words with which he ended the in¬ 
scription: “My Dad.” 

Perhaps the most memorable 
events for the boys have involved 
the MacDonalds’ menagerie. There 
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was the tiine^ for instance, when 
Two-aiid-a-Hali" cnished into the 
septic tank at about two i^’clock one 
suiiiriier moniirig. The noise am^rJe- 
ened Danny, who found the donkc\ 
floundering chest-deep. At the sight 
of Danny, Two-and-a-Half brayed 
her misery, sparking the goats into 
bieating, the dogs to harking and 
the rest of the neighbourhood into 
instant life. The more spectators 
gathered, the louder Two-and-'a- 
Half brayed. 

Someone offered to call the fire 
brigade, but Ed was afraid the 
sirens might bring the other half of 
the town to witness the ridiculous 
plight of his family, instead, he 
got the most powerful tow truck 
in the area and this, with chains, 
slings and good stout hemp, finally 
rescued Two-and-a-Half. Since the 
boy who had failed to chtxk the 
corral the previous evening was go¬ 
ing to be landed with, the bill, there 
was considerable anxiety until the 
bill came in. Fortunately, the tow- 
truck driver had a sense of humour, 
which he neatly spelt out thus: 
“For services rendered, Two-and-a-* 
Fialffl’ 

Today the march of progress has 
caught up with Paradise, and the 
MacDonald house has developed a 
kind of sterile respectability. 
Though dogs are still allowed, all 
barnyard and other joyous animals 
are taboo. An era has ended. 

With the animals gone and only, 
five foster boys in residence, Ed and 
Alycc' find life a little less hecticj,,; 


and a lot less stirnuiatifig. For bf;vs 
have been their career. b)ii!y fiuce 
did they think serioiislA of giviiigr it 
up. Fdeven ycar.s ago, a tdegrarn 
arrived from Wasiiiiigton : F'ig fini 
lay dead, shot down in Korea. It 
was a' crusldiig blow. Ifig j'irn was 
ever y b( )cl y \s ,fa va )iir i le: e« )i i lU less 
things round die house were rw 
minders of his kindness. Shortiv be¬ 
fore the tdegrani cairite lie had writ¬ 
ten home nostalgically: 

‘'When ycai wrote r(.) me about 
the kids and the picnic, it reminded 
me of the night when we burned 
the old tree iij) on Wagstaff Road. 
You remember, don’t you? Now, 
chink where all those kids are who 
took part in that party. All oc'er the 
world, like me they dream of their 
childhood—a thousand memories, 
and always a lump in their throats, 

. . , God created His highest work 
when He created the two people 
w^ho hold the world together—the 
mother who bears and the father 
who provides.” 

It took a long time, after tlie 
funeral, for em<,>tioas to get bal¬ 
anced again. Even now^ near the 
front door stands a framed picture 
of Big Jim under a lamp rlmt burns 
all night, every night. Al\cc keeps 
the lamp there for all the boys who 
have gone away and might s<jmc 
time return. And whenever thoughts 
of Big Jim threaten to overwhelm 
her, Ed says quietly, '‘Remember, 

■ Mom, we've still got boys to look 
after, Jim said it right: they need 
usqo hold their world,,together^’ 
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WAS June 17, 1775. As the hrst 

1 streaks of dawn began to lighten the 

sky above Boston Harbour, the 
marine on the morning watch 
aboard HM-.S. Lively peered shore- 
ward. Since his ship was part of the 
British fleet assigned to blockade 
Boston, it behoved him to keep a 

sharp eye out for trouble. 

-. ■ i His predecessor on the middle 

watch had reported hearing move- 
” r'^. ment on the heights above Charles- 

- ’. '■ town during the night. Now, as the 

light grew and the hill became dis- 
tinct, the marine stared aghast. 
There was certainly something new 

Roused from his bunk. Captain 
Thomas Bishop rushed to the 
quarter-deck and, in the grey light, 
forced his eyes to follow the ma- 
rine’s excited finger. Unbelievably, 
an impressive fortification had ap- 
peared on Breed’s Hill during the 
night. It was not the work of ama- 
teurs—that was evident at a glance. 
Confronting them on the south-east 
side was a redan jutting out like an 
arrowhead. Only professional mili- 
y' tary engineers added that kind of 
touch to their forts. Now men could 
be seen digging a ditch around the 
outside—^another professional touch. 

Bishop wheeled, and barked or- 
;•/ ders to the watch. Slowly the sloop 
swung broadside to Charlestown. 

“Commence firing!” the captain 
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Opened up ■ on, the American- fort.;'-, number to blockade elTicien,tly the 
The booming cannon wake.ned all'' . vast: coastline he was supposed to-, 
of Boston. Admiral Samuel Graves,, patrol It - was, moreover, his first 
commander of the flotillain the ha.r- experie.'nce with a large command.' 
hour, petulantly''sent anto fin^ He, fumbled fiirioiisiy with his 
out what in. ' bla.zes the Lipdy was uniform wdiile another broadside 
shooting at. Admiral Graves had boomed across the harbour. Hi,s.«A 
had nothing but trouble since he. ar- returned to i,iifor.m hiiB,- that Captain 
rived in Boston the. year before. He. -Bishop was .firing.upon, so,me Amer“ 
had been-sent from.. .England to clo'se ican troops. “w,ho are entrenching 
the port as Parliamentary punish-, on tlie heights above Charlestown,.'' 
ment for the unpardonable .Boston ■ ‘‘He has ,no such o,rdersd’, Ad- 
Tea Party, in,which several hundred ... miral Graves snapped. “Teir.hi.m to 
Bostonians, thinly disguised as Mo- cease fire immediately.'" 
hawk Indians, had whooped down - ■ Adm,iral Graves had a low opin- 
to Griffin’s Wharf and destroyed ion of American soldiers, and 
three shiploads of tea rather than pictured them “entrenching” by 
pay a British tax on it or submit throwing up haphazard mounds of 
to Parliamentary interference in earth. A good broadside from the 
American business. But his ships battleship Somerset would send 
were undermanned and too few in them flying like geese. Indeed, he 

agreed with the Earl of 
Sandwich, First .Lord .of:,the -Ad- 
'miralty, who believed that “the 
will bluster and swell 
/ \ tmtil danger nears. Then, like other 

/ // \ throw down their 

guns and run away.” 

/ Fifteen minutes later, as Admiral 

^ Graves prepared to eat breakfast, 

his aide returned with a message 
' Major-General Thomas Gage, 

■ Governor-General of the Massachu- 

iA; / setts colony. Significantly—for he, 

V / too, had been sent to discipline the 

■, \^ / seditious Bostonians—Gage was also 

\JW /W / / Commandcr-in-Chief of all British 

\. f ' •' g y forces in the New World. 

■" ‘ ' ‘‘His Excellency would appreciate 

’ ■ _ ', your examining the rebel fortifica- 

Major-General Thomas Gage tioUS on CharleStOWn Heights,” the 
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aide reported.'“They are said to be 
substantial d’ 

The admiral grunted unenthusi¬ 
astically. His relations with Gage 
had been strained from the start. 
Gage had mo authority over him;. 
Graves received all his orders from 
the Admiralty in, far-off London. 
He frequently reminded the general 
of this fact, and in his letters home 
he reiterated that he had no respon¬ 
sibility for the army’s problems and 
blunders, brought on, he invariably 
hinted, by Gage’s incompetence. 

No doubt he was nursing 
thoughts of this nature as he 
trudged to the flat roof of his house 
and trained his glass on Charles¬ 
town Heights. What he saw made 
him gasp. “Order all ships to com¬ 
mence firing immediately,” he said. 

Ten minutes later, with a roar 
that shook every window in Boston, 
the fleet opened up, with i68 guns, 
on the rebel fort. At first the guns 
did nothing but tear out chunks of 
earth lOO yards below the crest of 
the hill. Soon, though, the British 
got the range. Again and again 
Graves saw shots smash against the 
side of the American fort—but they 
bounced harmlessly back. How 
could the rebels have built some¬ 
thing so solid in a single night? 

An Unliappy Council of War 

Up IN Province House, the Gov¬ 
ernment headquarters, the Gover¬ 
nor-General was trying to assess the 
situation when Abijah Willard, one 
of his loyalist councillors, hurried in 


to see if there was anything he could 
. do. Willard found Gage studying 
■ the American works through his 
field-glass. The Governor-General 
turned to him and said, “Do you. 
recognize the talk man walking on 
the parapet?” 

Willard squinted through the 
glass and did indeed recognize him. 
“That is 'Colonel William Prescott, 
my brother-in-law,” he said. 

“Will he fight?” Gage asked. 

■ “I cannot answer for his men,” 
Willard said. “But he will fight you 
to the gates of he,lL” 

“The fort must be taken,” Gage 
said. 

Unlike Admiral Graves, he had 
no illusions about American cour¬ 
age. But courage and training were 
not synonymous. The Americans 
were at their best in a running 
skirmish over ground which offered 
a maximum, of cover. They were at 
their worst in the kind of battle that 
apparently they were now choosing 
to fight: a clash of massed troops on 
a relatively open field (for Gage did 
not believe that works thrown up in 
a single night could really ofler 
much cover). This was the kind of 
fighting in which British infantry 
had won again and again, almost 
always against superior numbers. It 
took more tlian courage to stand 
against artillery and a thousand 
levelled bayonets. 

Presently William Howe and 
other staff officers arrived at 
Province House and, as servants 
moved about lighting candles, they 
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^ -^it rarely—ill an angry storm, 
in the evening breeze, or perhaps 
in the singing of lea ves. 

Yet air means so much more—^it 
is Nitrogen, Oxygen, Argon, 
traces of Helium, Neon, Krypton 
Xenon; and varying amounts of 
water vapour and Carbon 
■Dioxide.'; 

Without Oxygen, life cannot be— 
fishes.' will not ■ swim., . fires will 
not burn, and industrial processes 


require heat become un¬ 
workable. 

The earth below yields us liquids 
and solids from which Hydrogen, 
Acetylene and Nitrous Oxide 
are prepared. 

A great industry has grown up in 
India today wliich is making 
available to industry and medicine, 
many of these gases and the equip¬ 
ment to use them, thus contribut¬ 
ing no little to the country’s 
progress. 
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held a council of war. It was aot a- 
cheerful meeting. Many fellow offi" 
cers had resigned and sacrificed their 
careers rather than be sent to Boston 
to serve against the Americans. And 
every man there was depressed by 
the unhappy turn of' events. 

Thomas Gage had spent i8 years 
in the New World. He had married 
a Nev/ Jersey girl, and lo of their ii 
children had been born in America. 
He was a friend of George Wash¬ 
ington and of Israel Putnam. In¬ 
deed, he had a wider circle of 
American friends than any other 
British soldier on the continent. 

Ever since he had been appointed 
Governor-General of Massachusetts 
—a thankless job, for he was ex¬ 
pected simultaneously to" frighten 
the Americans and to negotiate with 



Major-General William Howe 


'.them—Gage liad leaned over back- 
wards...to.be conciliatory. His troops 
in .Boston w^cre harassed by roving- 
bands of tough longshoremen 
thrown out of work by the closing 
of the port. Called ^'liberty boys/' 
'they prowled the streets picking- 
fights with British soldiers, or trying 
to separate them from tlieir muskets. 
Sometimes they bought the guns 
.from, the underpaid privates, who 
then reported them stfden. Some¬ 
times they simply got a man drunk 
and took his musket. In his anxiety 
to maintain the peace, (Jtmcral. (.iage 
had endured such provocations with 
endless patience. 

But in England, wBerc the trouble 
in Boston was considered the work 
of a small ^Taction/* there had been 
a mounting dissatisfaction with 
Gage. The King anti his ministers 
were annoyed that he had not tried 
anvthing novel or daring which 
might have eliminated the Ameri¬ 
can problem in one bold stroke. 
Finally, Lord Dartmouth, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, had writ¬ 
ten Gage a “secret’' letter of instruc¬ 
tions, lecturing him for inactivit) 
and telling him to repel fierce with 
force. 

Seeking to comply, (jage had sent 
700 men to Concord, 25 miles from 
Boston, to destroy the considerable 
store of arms which the colonials 
had gathered there. They success- 
'fully destroyed some of the arras, 
but at Lexington they had an unfor¬ 
tunate brush with some “minute- 
men*’—a skirmish which left seven 
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Am,ericans lying dead on' the-village 
green. At Concord Bridge a' run¬ 
ning fight began which cost the 
British 273 casualties before they got 
back to Boston. 

The news of Lexington and Con¬ 
cord had aroused all New England, 
and companies of minutemen 
poured into Cambridge from the 
rest of Massachusetts, and from 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire. Within a week an army 
of 15,000 men lay encamped in a 
nine-mile arc outside Boston, many 
of them only a musket shot away 
from Gage’s sentries. 

In order to break this stalemate 
and settle the persistent dispute that 
was alienating three million Ameri¬ 
can subjects, Major-General Wil¬ 
liam Howe had been sent to Boston 
with additional troops. At the 
council table the Governor-General 
addressed him with exquisite cour¬ 
tesy, although Gage must have 
known that his own days as Com- 
mander-in-Chief were numbered. 

Howe, long a defender of the 
American cause, had hoped to win 
over the colonists simply by bran¬ 
dishing his sword and shining mili¬ 
tary reputation. But when he 
arrived in Boston and found himself 
confronted by an armed rebellion, 
he had reluctantly put aside his 
diplomat’s role. The envoy of a 
great empire does not talk peace 
without first proving he can win the 
war. Accordingly, Howe had drawn 
up a battle plan by which he counted 
on engaging the raw American 


troops in the open and crushing 
them decisively. The plan was to go 
into effect the next day, June 18. 

But the Americans, whose spy 
service was excellent, knew ail about 
that plan. The desperate need to 
forestall it had' driven, them to forti¬ 
fy the heights' above Charlestown. 

Circumstances now left the 
British officers little choice. If they 
allowed the .rebels to fortify a hill 
which commanded Boston and the 
harbour, the British troops, cut off 
from the mainland, would be seri¬ 
ously threatened. Major-General 
Henry Clinton was for an imme¬ 
diate attack before the rebels had a 
chance to bring up more reinforce¬ 
ments or do more fortifying. 

‘‘The Americans have put them¬ 
selves in a bag,” he argued. “All we 
have to do is squeeze it,” 

The others agreed on the need for 
haste, and approved the plan work¬ 
ed out by Howe, which called for 
landing troops on the outermost tip 
of Charlestown peninsula. Thus the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, an engage¬ 
ment that was radically to alter the 
course of the next two centuries, 
was now made certain. (The battle 
was actually fought on Breed’s Hill; 
Bunker Hill, the next rise, was the 
Americans’ second line of defence.) 

The Redoubt on the Heights 

When the Lively s guns had first 
opened up on the American re¬ 
doubt, the young militiamen still 
toiling furiously to complete it had 
dropped their picks and shovels and 
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rushed to peer over the walls. Few Englander had pushed on tlie 
of them, knew just'where they were, work o£ entrenchment. ''Dig, men, 
for they had been marched to dig for your lives/" lie had urged 
Breed’s Hill by night. Now, in the again and again, and occasionally 
early dawn, they could see how ex- he had thrown aside his coat and 
posed they w^ere. seized a shovel himself. Junior oflh- 

“Then we saw our danger, being cers had followed !iis example, and 
against eight ships of the line and the young farmers wlio made up the 
all Boston fortified against us,” bulk of the culonia! troops luid 
Peter Brown, a 20-year-oTd company worked steadily in the soft summer 
clerk in Colonel William Prescott’s earth. 

Massachusetts regiment recalled They were militi.j units from 
later. “It made us think we were Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
brought here to be all slain.” New Hampshire, and they were all 

Prescott sensed this uneasiness —officers and rnen—[U'obablv the 
and brusquely drove the men back most unmiiitary soldiers ever assern- 
to work* bled to fight a major battle. ( 3 nly 

“All right, they know where we Prescott wore a uniform—a light 
are now.' All the more reason to blue coat and a thrce-corncrcd blue 
finish the job.” hat. The rest wore everyday farm 

All night the tall, lean New clothes—large, broad-brimmed hats, 

leather trousers fastened below the 
knee, , heavy wool stockings,, and 
long,, shapeless,' hom„e-made coats, 
dyed.' in a ■' d.ozen irregularcolours. 

.Two'years .before,, the,re■ had "not' 
Beena^man. 'among them, who would 
.ha.ve'''he.sitated.''tO"d'ri.!ik .a toast to 
King;,George IILTndeed, they liad. 
all, in the words of John Adams, 
'“gloried 'in'.the' name' of, E,ngi'isb-'.. 

.;.B'rigad,ier-Gene.rai'^Isra;el;.I^utna^^ 
'.of "the'.'Arm’yof .''''Coiineeticut,.',. ht' 
example, had shared the dangers of 
a dozen campaigns with several 
British, officers > now stationed in 
Boston, and coimted them as warm 
personal .friends. A grey-haired, 
square-jawed, heavily built man of 
Brigadier^Generd brad y53> ^^Old Put” was a living military. 
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legend, known throughout h 
England for his exploits against 
Red Indians and the French. 
Breed’s Hill he had bee 
where on his white 
the men to dig. 

“Americans are m 
their legs,” he tok 
“Cover them and the 
ever/^ 

^ Colonel Richard Gi 
signed the redoubt—; 
ture i6o feet long ani 
—had until a few i 
held the rank of color 
ish Army. He was tl 
engineer in the Nev 
had contributed great , „ 
ish victory over the French on the 
heights of Quebec in 1759 by 
enabling General Wolfe to drag 
two cannon up the perpendicular 
cliffs. 

William Pre.scott, now 43, had 
fought as a lieutenant in the colonial 
regiments which had helped the 
British to take the Nova Scotia 
fortress of Louisburo; from France 
in 1758. His coor”'courage and 
(qualities of leadership l)ad cai.]<Fht 
the aUention of the Firitish com- 
manding officers, and he had been 
offered a commission in tlie British 
Army-—a rare compliment for an 
American. Prescott hi-ui refused it 
snd returned to his farm, at Pep- 
perell, Massachusetts. 

Among the privates, one man 
who stood out from the others was 
Peter Salem, one of the three free 
Negroes ■ in Prescott^s regiment. 


every- 
>rse, incitins 
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There were four more in the'other 
two, regiments., Free., 'Negroes .were 
commonplace ' in Massachusetts: 
some were escaped slaves; some had 
been freed by white masters in Penn- 
sylvania. and even" farther south. 
Already slavery was a burden on^ the 
conscience of many' Americans. ■: . 


The First Casualty 


The men dived for cover when 
suddenly, with an enormous crash, 
the entire fleet began its thunderous 
bombardment. The Lively*s ten 
guns had been as nothing by com¬ 
parison. Cannon balls beyond count¬ 
ing whined through the air over 
their heads or thudded against the 
earthen walls. 

The walls stood firm. Six feet high 
and nowhere less than a foot thick, 
they had been carefully packed with 
earth and bunches of twisted 
branches called fascines, and at 
points they were strengthened by 
earth-filied hogsheads. They were 
strong enough to stop the largest 
cannon balls that the British could 
fire. But the men were nervous. 

‘‘^Where’s our cannon?” someone 
shouted sullenly. 

“Well have cannon soon enough, 
won’t we, Colonel ? ’’ Prescott said, 
turning to Gridley. The chief en¬ 
gineer was also head of the lone 
American artillery regiment. 

will go myself to bring it on,” 
Gridley said. 

It was an imperative mission. 
Every man in the fort had been 
brought up to believe that British 
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regulars were the finest soldiers in 
the world. How could they stand 
against them without cannon With 
every broadside from, the fleet, some 
of them now flinched. As he looked 
at their weary faces, even General 
Putnam, though naturally optimis¬ 
tic, most have had qualms about 
their lighting qualities. 

More than any other ma.ii in the 
Cambridge camp, Putnam had 


exerted himself to give them confi¬ 
dence. But two months of divsorgan- 
ized camp life could not create that 
esprit which enables men to rise 
above their individual fears and 
draw courage from pride of regi¬ 
ment. This was the secret of the 
British infantry, and Putnam under¬ 
stood it, perfectly. He could only rely 
on -another kind of courage—^the 
■ courage of men fighting for a cause. 













July: 

By eight o'clock tiiat moroina the 
redoubt was curnpleted, includina 
bring piartorms for the hopcd-foT 
cannon. Already it was hot under 
the moiiiiting siiiii; fine dust pari-j- 
cles WCTC pirchirig every throat, and 
the soldiers who had been workiiia 
steadily through the night began to 
complain of hunger and thirst.Colo¬ 
nel Prc.scott wa.s irritated to discover 
that riiany had not obeyed tiieir 
rnarehing orders, wliich had speci- 
iicd that they were to bring a day’s 
provisions in their knapsacks He 
sprang upon a firitig platform'. 

“Listen, men:" he shouted above 
the cannonade. “ [ here’s more work 
to be done. We’re going to build a 
breastwork down the north side of 
the hill.” 

The breastwork was urgently nec- 
es.sary; without it the fort could be 
flanked with ridiculous ease. Never¬ 
theless, a wave of discontent passed 
through the ranks. “I thought we 
were going to be relieved,” said one 
surly young private. 

“You’ll be relieved when I give 
vou an order." Prc.scott .snaiijied 

Now let’s get to work! ” 

Tools in hand, the men streamed 
out of the tort and down the hill. 
Prescott laid out the work to be 
acme, then ordered a detail to move 
the garrison’s small siijip!y of litiuids 
—several kegsof rum and one keg 
of water—out of the line of fire. 
Before anyone could obey, a cannon 
ball struck the water keg and 
smashed it. Ducking out between 
salvoes, the men rolled the rum 
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safely inside the fort—where they 
sairipled a rouricL It was good pro¬ 
vincial rum, ^ but hardly a drink for 
thirsty men working in the blazing 
sun. The men on the detail decided 
to dash down to Charlestown and 
draw, water from, one of the wells. 
At the head of the thirsty column as 
they started down the hill was Asa 
Pollardj a cheerful Massachusetts 
farm boy. 

A cannon roared in the harbour, 
and everyone froze. For a moment 
Asa Pollard was still on his feet 
before them. But he was mow a 
monstrous thing, gushing blood. A 
cannon ball had smashed his head 
off. Soldiers near him found bits of 
his hair and flesh clinging to their 
dusty clothes. Men working near by 
at the breastwork raced to see the 
corpse, and a moment later Prescott 
shoved his way through them and 
stared down at the headless body, 

‘What should we do, sirP’Va ser¬ 
geant asked. 

Prescott answered in two crisp 
words: “Bury him.’’ 

“Bury him without prayers?” 

“Without prayers,” Prescott said. 
Then, sensing that his men needed 
something more to brace them, he 
sprang on to the parapet of the fort 
in defiance of the cannonade. 

“It was a one-in-a-million shot, 
men,” he roared. “See how close 
they come to hitting me!” 

Up and down he strolled while 
cannon balls smashed into the wall 
only a few feet behind him. The 
men burst into a cheer and went 
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back to work. But ten .minutes'' later- 
Prescott saw a dump of 'men with 
a regimental chaplain gathered 
a,roimd Pollard’s body. Pie spra.ng. 
off the parapet and rushed .over to 
the group.' 

■ ' want to see every man wo.rk- 
ingd’ he stormed. 

' We cannot bury this, brave sol¬ 
dier without prayerSj Colonel,” the 
chaplain said stiffly. 

Prescott ignored him. ‘‘Get back 
to your world ” lie said to the m,en. 
Cowed, they drifted back to the 
breastwork and picked up their 
shovels. Prescott remounted the 
parapet. When he looked again 
there were more men around the 
chaplain, who was persistently con¬ 
ducting a service. Prescott swore 
mightily under his breath. But this 
time he did nothing. 

The British Regulars 

In Boston, the British were fever¬ 
ishly, preparing for action, Howe 
had ordered 2,300 crack troops to be 
ready to embark in the fleet rowing- 
boats at 11.30. And as he instructed 
each man to carry a full knapsack 
(which, together with the 14-pound 
musket, weighed 120 pounds) and 
three days’ supply of boiled beef and 
bread, it was evident that his plans 
went beyond knocking the rebelli¬ 
ous Americans off Breed’s Hill. He 
hoped to carry out the plans, formu¬ 
lated earlier, for breaking the ring 
of colonial troops that hemmed him 
in Boston. He hoped to sleep that 
night in Cambridge. 


' The ■greoad.iers, the cream of the . 
regiments,'who for 150 ye.ars had 
.been'the tallest, stro.rigest, soldiers i,ii 
'the army and 'experts with the bayo¬ 
net, were selected for the mission. 
Also chosen were .the ¥/i.ry, .agile 
light' infantry, and the regular or 
“line” regiments whose pride of 
corps and feats of military herois,m 
had stir.red, Englishmen for genera¬ 
tions, 

•There was, .for example, the 
Fourth or “King’s, Own” .Regi,nient, 
which had seen over a century of 
valorous service; the Royal Marines, 
the first British corK|iierors of Gib¬ 
raltar, who were also a proud and 
traditionally tough corps with a 
loo-year history; and the 23rd or 
Royal Welch Fusiliers, whose repu¬ 
tation was so great .that the. very 
sight of their standards sent shivers 
of fear down ene.m'y spines. , 

■. .'The men spent all the morning 
busily dressing and packing. Sum¬ 
mer or winter they wore the same 
heavy red coats with numerous brass 
buttons to be polished and facings 
to be whitened with pipe clay. The 
waistcoat was tight, and had a stiff 
collar which forced the soldier to 
keep his head up. Breeches were as 
tight as possible, and the gaiters, put 
on wet, often dried so tight that they 
hampered circulation. Shoes had to 
be polished and gleaming. 

The lot of the British soldier in 
the service of George III was in¬ 
credibly hard. Enlistment was tor 
life. A private was paid eightpence 
a day. Out of this pittance he had to 
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pay for foodj clothings medicines. 
repair of his weapons^ and a dozcn.^ 
other charges. Discipline was harsh: 
Theft was pimishable by . deaths and . 
for.a hundred other offences the lash 
was the' standard ' prescription. 
William Howe was considered a 
Immane soldier and' was enormously 
popular with", the men. Yet 'his or¬ 
derly book listed case after case in 
which, culprits tried by court-martial 
were - sentenced - to be publicly 
flogged with 800 or ijooo lashes—a 
custom which watching Bostonians 
found peculiarly revolting. 

What could possibly prompt a 
man to choose such a way of life? 
Few of the enlisted men were volun¬ 
teers. Every regiment in the army 
maintained its own recruiting squad 
in England and took what men it 
could get by fair means or foul. 
Many a young man met a recruiter 
in a pub and woke up next morning 
with a wicked hangover and a life¬ 
time enlistment. It was also custom¬ 
ary for English judges to commute 
a prisoner’s sentence if he agreed to 
enlist. 

It was such men as these, on 
that Saturday morning of June 17, 
who marched smartly through the 
Boston streets to the music of fife 
and drum. They reached Long 
Wharf and North Battery promptly 
at 11.30.. But a soldier with a full 
pack does not climb down a ladder 
and step quickly into a bobbing 
rowing-boat; one false step would 
send him to the bottom of the har- 
^ hour like a rock. And the problem 


of dowe.riiig- field cannon into: the 
boats - was extreme!)' delicate.' 

' At one. o'clock, after iiiiich sweat¬ 
ing and- cursing, only 28 boats were 
loaded. Six companies of grenadiers 
and light infantry were still to be 
embarked., As it mnis €$se.D,tiaI -to 
catch the flood tide, Howe left them 
in-Boston' for the time being, and 
his armada of rowing-boats set out 
in a long- double .line for-Cliaiies- 
towm peninsula. Under coveri.!ig fire 
from the fleet, it made for Morton’s 
Point, which had been selected as a 
landing place. 

The moment Ho'we's boat grated 
on the beach, he was out of it and 
at once formed '150 of his tough 
Fusiliers into a skirmish line well up 
the hill from the shore. The remain¬ 
ing co.mpanies landed; then, grunt¬ 
ing and sweating, the artillerymen 
unloaded their weapons. In 20 min¬ 
utes Howe's beachliead was secure. 

Suddenly there were shouts, and 
a mixture of curses and cries. At 
bayonet point, five frightened men 
were led through the ranks of 
General Robert Pigot’s brigade and 
shoved in front of Howe. 

‘'What is it?" Howe asked im¬ 
patiently. 

“Deserters, sir," said Pigot. 
“They broke out of ranks and ran 
for the American lines.” 

Flow^e stared at the white-faced 
men. “I wouid like to hang all five 
of you," he said. “But we need men. 
Hang these two," he ordered, selec¬ 
ting two men at random. 

Begging for mercy, the men were 
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''dragged to near-by tree^ The hang¬ 
man’s'knot was piiiled'taut at their 
necks and, while their comrades 
watched, they were jerked aloft, to 
gasp for a few moments, then dangle 
.motionless in the beating sun. 

A Dashing and Gifted 
Young Doctor 

y All THE morning the bombard¬ 
ment of the American redoubt had 
continued, now intense, now slack¬ 
ing off, but never ceasing entirely. 
The troops had never been relieved 
or supplied, and by noon they were 
much tried by the heat and dust. 
“We began to be almost worn out,” 
Peter Brown said, “having no vic¬ 
tuals but a little salt pork and no 
drink but rum.” Mutterings rose to 
a new pitch. 

Two colonels w^ho were Prescott’s 
fellow regimental commanders had 
retired to Bunker Hill in exhaus¬ 
tion, and many of their men had 
melted away with them. Others had 
volunteered to dig there, for Putnam 
had insisted that Bunker Hill, too, 
should be entrenched, as a secondary 
line. Prescott looked grimly at the 
dwindling brigade. Of the 900 men 
w^ho had started work on the re¬ 
doubt, there were barely 500 left. 

When the artillery arrived, the 
battery included only four guns, of 
pitifully small bore—four-pounders. 
The powder cartridges were discov¬ 
ered to be too large to fit, had to be 
broken open, and the powder ladled 
in by hand. After a few shots the 
firing platform collapsed under two 



guns, and it proved impossible to 
hamper the British preparations for 
attack, many of which were plainly 
visible from the heights. The can¬ 
non were never to play an important 
part in the battle. 

General Piitnam, the senior offi¬ 
cer on the field, spurred his horse 
across Charlestown Neck and nxle 
into Cambridge to plead for rein¬ 
forcements. 

Artemas Ward, Commancler-in- 
Chief of the patchwwk American 
Army, was worried about the de¬ 
fence of Cambridge and of Rox- 
bury, and most reluctant to send 
further troops to ] 3 r cedis PI ill. The 
men in the redoubt might well have 
despaired, but the suspicion that 
they were forgotten was instantly 
and permanently banished by the 
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appearance of' a glittering figure: 
Joseph Warren, , president of the 
Massachusetts Provincial Congress, 
the patriot legislature' which had 
continued to meet in defiance of 
Gage’s orders, 

in private' life a gifted doctor, 
fair-haired, dashing, 34-year-old 
Warren had sacrificed much, of his 
flourishing practice to give every 
spare minute to the American cause. 
The two keys to the character of this 
aristocrat were courage and an open, 
direct honesty. After the first blood 
was shed at Lexington, it was War¬ 
ren’s electric call to arms, carried by 
dispatch riders, that had helped to 
bring 15,000 men to Cambridge. 

Warren had then plunged into 
the awesome task of organizing 
these volunteers into a semblance of 
an army. After a month, when the 
amateur soldiers started to question 
the authority of the Provincial Con¬ 
gress, and to look eagerly at near-by 
farms and herds of cattle, Warren 
urgently requested the Continental 
Congress in Philadelphia to adopt 
the army as a national force. This 
was the boldest step yet made 
towards American unity, but Con¬ 
gress was not yet ready to ap¬ 
prove'it. • 

Warren had fought for peace. 
Again :and again he had restrained' 
hotheads, in" the Provincial Congress 
who shouted for independence and 
armed revolt. But peace was now a 
lost cause. There, was nothing left 
to do but share the terror and dan¬ 
ger with his countrymen ,o.n,'Breed’s 
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Hill. His arrival there brought a 
great surge of co.nfiden.ee. 

. The fiery doctor was a.l.ways some¬ 
thing of a dandy, but today lie had 
surpassed hi.mse.lf. His. waistcoat 
was pale blue, with silk fringes, and 
was laced with silver; his breeches 
were white satin. U.nder his coat 
was an 'immaculate m^hite rirfflecl 
shirt. Even these expensive ciothes 
helped to steady., the men.;, they were 
almost a taunt to the .resplendent 
brigade on Morton’s Point. 

A major-geiierars . co.mmission 
had been give,n to War.ren but it was 
not yet signed. When Prescott sa¬ 
luted him and asked if he had any 
orders to give, the handsome young 
doctor merely shook his head. 
shall take no command. here,” he 
said. “I came as a volunteer with 
my musket to serve under you.” 

Tfie Men On Mystic Beach' 

Four times that day Israel Put¬ 
nam rode down to Cambridge to 
press for reinforcements. Artemas 
Ward finally granted help. Much of 
it arrived on the heights in a piece¬ 
meal trickle, sometimes a company, 
sometimes barely a squad, for the 
troops had to cross the narrows 
under British fire. One body of sol¬ 
diers wdiich came through as a 
unit was 1,200 men from New 
Flampshire. 

Commanded by Colonel John 
Stark, a lean frontiersman who had 
served in Rogers’s Rangers and 
whose reputation as a fighter was 
second only to Putnam’s, these 
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uiiifoiTnless soldiel^s were, m tliem.'Men toppled in the. dim. or 

maiij the best troops'in the a ' cried, out m anguish and stumbled 
phousAiiierican Army. In the other ■■ from the ranks. But Slurk did not 
New England colonies the 'frontier hasten, his steady .^parade inarcJi by 
was, .relatively remote and the hunt-: so much as a pace, 
ing' increasingly, poor; in New The jittery Dea.rborn ahropriy 

Hampshire^ the iroiitier began at asked if they should think about 
...the end, of .the, clearing, and the' .‘'quickening the marcli of the regi- 
woods,..were still fiiirof ■ game. ' ment, that it might sooner he ku 
Stark’s ^ ,men were more .used' to '.'lieved'of the ga.lli,ng enemy cross-* 
handling guns than most of the fire.” 

American soldiers.,., and were also .Years later Dearbor,n still vividly 
.considerably tougher.', recalled Stark’s answer, “He fixed 

. It was almost two, o’clock when, his eyes upon me and, observed with 

Stark’s regiment reached the Cam- great composure : ‘Dearborn, one 

bridge road and headed for Charles- fresh man in action is worth ten 

town Neck. They found the fatigued ones.’ And he continued to 

highway blocked by a tangle of advance in the same collected man- 

companies from at least two Mas- ner.” 

sachusetts regiments, who were In perfect order, at the same regit- 

afraid to risk the ferocious fire from lar pace, the New I fampshire men 

the i8-gun5y7w???erry, and from two strode up to the crest of Bunker 

floating batteries (planked-up, mus- Hill. One glance at the Breed’s Hill 

ket-proof rowing-boats) which were fortifications told Stark what he 

blasting away with four 24-pound- should do. The key to the entire 

ers. Stark asked for the right of way. American defence, he saw, was a 

The Massachusetts men were more stone-based rail fence which ran 

than willing to give it to him. down to the Mystic River, and 

Without a glance to right or left, which was now manned by only 200 

Stark led his rugged woodsmen out Connecticut troops. This area 

on to the strip of land, which was offered the most inviting route for 
barely 30 yards wide and without a flanking the American lines, 
trace of cover. Captain Flenry Dear- Springing up on one of Fhitnam’s 
born, who commanded the leading unfinished earthworks, Stark gave 

company, marched beside the colo- his men a brief, pungent speech, 

nel. It was the young captain’s first They could sec the British, drawn 

action, and he could not restrain a up there on Morton’s Hill. For 

quiver of nerves as the cannon bails months these arrogant Redcoats had 

screamed overhead and chainshot been calling Americans cowards, 

and ringshot (the equivalent of Here was a chance to show^ them 

modern shrapnel) hissed around qust how wrong they ^ were. The 
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Kew Hampshire men responded 
with a tremendous cheer and poured 
down the: hill: behind their colonel. 
Directed by him, ' they began to 
bulletproof the^ fence, in any way 
dheir frontier training suggested. 

Behind the now strongly held 
fence John Stark paced up and 
down, studying the'American posi¬ 
tion. 'What would he do if he were 
General Howe, a soldier with a 
reputation as a light-infantry leader? 
A frontal assault? Hardly. Howe 
would look for a way round, probe 
for a way to get his light infantry 
into the American rear. 

Suddenly Stark saw the hole. The 
stone-and-rail fence extended to the 
edge of a bluff, eight or nine feet 
high, and below it was the beach of 
the Mystic River. At high tide it 
was barely a dozen feet wide—but 
that was more than enough room 
for a British light-infantry column. 
‘It was,” Stark said later, “a way so 
clear that an enemy could not miss 
it.” Quickly he shifted 200 of his 
best men to break up some stone 
walls near by and build a breast¬ 
work on the beach, to the water’s 
edge. Placing his men in three 
ranks behind this crude barrier, he 
himself took command of the posi¬ 
tion. 

The American defence was now 
as complete as the combined efforts 
of Stark,Putnam, Prescott and 
Gridley could make it. Considering 
that they had operated in almost 
complete independence of one an¬ 
other, they had done an amazingly 


good iob. A solid line of more than 
2,000 men, at least half of them, fresh 
and ready for battle, now stretched 
.from one side of the peiiinsiiia to the 
other, in strong, welhchosen posi¬ 
tions. 

Only'one question still lingered 
over the whole, battle line. Could 
these untrained Americans stand up 
to the disciplined assaults of Britisli 

regulars? 

The Redcoats Move 'Forward' 

. Howe strode to the top of. Mor¬ 
ton’s Plill and looked over, his 
troops. He had sent for more com¬ 
panies when he spotted the rebels’ 
bristling new flank defences, and 
there were now 2,300 men at his 
command. All were rested and well- 
fed. While he waited for the last to 
arrive, Howe had given the order 
for lunch. In full view of the hungry 
men in die Breed’s Hill fort, die 
Redcoats enjoyed their rations of 
boiled beef, biscuit and rum. Now 
they were ready to fight. 

“Gentlemen,” Howe said, “I am 
happy to command so fine a body 
of men. I do not in the least doubt 
that you will behave like English¬ 
men, and as becomes good soldiers. 
If' the enemy will not come from 
their entrenchments, we must drive 
them out. I shall not desire any one 
of you to go a step further than 
where I go myself at, your head.”. 

With a roll of drums and a squeal 
of fifes, Howe’s little army moved 
out from, the beachhead in two bri¬ 
gades, one of them commanded by 
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General Pigot. Howe's plan was to'' 
deploy Pigot’s troops against the 
redoubt and..breastwork, and send'' 
part of his own force agai.nst the rail '■ 
fence. By threatening,but not,actual-- 
'iy making, a frontal attack, these 
units were to hold the Americans' 
'attention all along the li.ne w^hile 
another,', the light' infantry, slipped 
roiiiid.aiid attacked i,n the rear. 

. ' How would these picked troops 
reach' the Arnerican rear? Thepri". 

^ gi,nal plan, which called for march' 
ing blithely round the redoubt out 
' of musket range, was not 'possible 
now, thanks to the men at the' rail 
fence. But Howe still thought the 
basic plan workable, if the light in- 
fantry moved in a flying column 
along the beach of the Mystic River. 
They could not be seen from above, 
and although there was some kind 
of barrier on the beach, manned liy 
a few Americans, at half a mile it 
hardly looked formidable. Probably 
there wmuld be one volley to sus¬ 
tain, but before the rebels could re¬ 
load, Howe’s light infantry would 
be on them with bayonets. 

On Pigot’s side of the field, how¬ 
ever, things went badly at once. As 
he moved out, his flank regiment 
ran into a hail of musketry from 
snipers in Charlestown. Foreseeing 
just such a British deployment, 
Colonel Prescott and General Put¬ 
nam. had sent some 300 men into the 
town to harass it. Fighting from 
house to house when the regulars 
tried to flush them out, they exacted 
so many casualties that Pigot at last 


sent-word to Howe that he,could 
■not advance unless something was 
..done about Charlestown, 

..'■At this rnonient .Ac'irniral Graves 
arrived 011 shore and asked .Ho'we 
if. .he wished to liave the town 
burnt. Flowe answered yes. .In a 
moment, glowing “hot shot” and 
“carcasses”—hollow badls liikxl with 
burning pitch—were [)oijrifig into 
.Charlestown, The wooden houses 
and stores caught fire rdniost iniiiiC' 
diatelv, and (.iraves sent a part)'' of 
marines to set fire tc.i the d(.)€ks and 
shipyard. The vi!l;.ige rapidly be¬ 
came one enornic.nis conflagration. 

On the rooftops across the har¬ 
bour, where it seemed all l;k)stoii 
had g'athered, the spectators were 
stunned by the disaster. In the war¬ 
fare of 1775, on!}' savages burnt 
civilian houses, . As they watched the 
■flames consume priceless t.reasiires, 
'such as a,200-year-oitl library, loyal- 
'ist and patriot alike wej'a: bitter 
tears. 

■■ -The advance resumed. True to 
his word, .Huwe led the way; his 
tall figure in shining reck white and 
gold was dearly visilde from the 
American lines. At a hollow to¬ 
wards the end of MorturPs Hill the 
light infantry filed oil to the right 
down on to the Mystic beach. The}' 
instantly c]uickencd their pace and 
became the flying column on which 
Howe was betting his reputation. 

As Howe moved on towards the 
rail fence, he suddcnlv met marshy 
ground. A man’s foot would sink 
into mud up to his ankles every few 
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steps. The artillerymen struggled 
like beasts o£ biirden_, but the guns- 
became bogged down...,' 

Cursing his luck , and the heatj' 
Howe tried to quicken his pace. .But 
most' of the peninsula was pasture 
Imdy and since the citizens had fled 
two .mo.iiths ago with their- cattle^ 
the grass had grown almost waist 
high.,' obscuri.n:g stone walls and 
rail fences. Again and again Howe's 
heavily-laden men had to struggle 
over these obstructions. It was hot, ■ 
breath-catching work, but under a 
rain of curses from their sergeants 
they managed to keep in formation. 

From a comfortable half-mile 
away, in Boston, the advance of 
the slow^-moving scarlet lines, with 
polished gun barrels and bayonets 
flashing in the sunlight, was an awe¬ 
inspiring spectacle. General John 
Burgoyne, who viewed it from 
Copp’s Hill, wrote later: 

''And now" ensued one of the 
greatest scenes of war that can be 
conceived. If we look to the heights, 
Howe’s corps ascending the hill in 
a very disadvantageous ground was 
much engaged. To the left the ene¬ 
my was pouring in fresh troops over 
the land while our ships and float¬ 
ing batteries cannonaded them. 
Straight before us a large and 
noble town was in one great blaze, 
the church steeples great pyramids 
of fire above the rest. The heights of 
our own camp and the hills around 
the country were covered with 
spectators, and the enemy waited all 
in anxious suspense. The reflection 


tha.t perhaps defeat would be a liiial 
loss.to the'British Empire made ific 
.■whole a complicotion oi fiorrt)r unci 
importance, beyond anything tiiut 
ever came .my lot to witness.” 

Fire Until You See tlie 
Whites of Their Eyes” 

In the: American the young 
farmers silently watched the fhitish 
advance. The oiTicers carnestlv cx- 
.horted them to hold their fire, but 
"as Pigot’s men came within range 
of the redoubt, a few impulsive mili- 
tia.me.n pulled iheir ti'iggers. Pres¬ 
cott was furious; liis soldiers Iiad 
only 30 or 40 rounds of ammunition 
each. He swore he would put to 
death the next man who fired 
against orders, and a lieutenant, de¬ 
fying the British bullets, sprang on 
to the parapet and ran along it, kick¬ 
ing up the levelled muskets. 

Behind the rail fence, Putnam 
rode up and down roaring the words 
which were to symbolize Bunker 
Hill for later generations. "Don’t 
fire until you see the whites of their 
eyes; then fire low.” On the Mystic 
beach Colonel Stark was even more 
explicit. He leaped over the stone 
wall and hammered a stake into the 
sand 40 yards in front of his men. 
"Not a man is to fire until the first 
regular crosses that staked’ he cried. 

Down the beach, the flying col¬ 
umn of British light infantry moved 
steadily forward. Above their heads 
gleamed a forest of bayonets. They 
' were under orders not to fire a shot, 
to 'sweep the Americans off the 
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beach with these fearsome 14-inch 
blades alo-ne. They had little confi¬ 
dence in their muskets. The British 
manuals of the day barely allude to 
aiming,, and shooting was so inac¬ 
curate that reputedly it “took a 
man’s weight in bullets to kill oned’ 

On they came, and now the 
American position was in clear view 
—an iiisigfl,i,licant pile of stones 
barely knee; high. They could see 
the Am,ericans, crouched behind the 
little: wall, and Colonel Stark, the 
tall, homespun-clad farmer, stand¬ 
ing behind them. At a barked com¬ 
mand the bayonets went down into 
the. charge position, and with' a roar 
350 picked troops, led by the Welch 
Fusiliers, surged past the stake 
which Stark had driven into the 
sand. 

The American barricade seemed 
to explode in a crash of musketry. 
The whole front ran,k of the Welch 
Fusiliers buckled as if a giant 
leaden fist had struck it. Two-thirds 
of the men fell to the sand. The 
remnant tried to go forward, only 
to meet another blast of fire which 
left barely half-a-dozen men on 
their feet, bewildered and dazed. 

Behind them came the men of the 
King’s Own Regiment. Calmly, as 
if they were on parade, they moved 
over the dead Fusiliers, and plunged 
ahead. But they had advanced bare¬ 
ly 15 yards when they, too, were 
struck by a blast of lead which sent 
cries of the dying and wounded 
echoing across the Mystic, 

Now the tough, snarling regulars 


of the lotli Regiment surged 
forward, con,fideot they would get 
home with the bayonet. One volley 
during a charge was expected, two 
were possible, but three were un¬ 
heard of in 1775. The impossible 
happened on the Mystic beach. 

Using a technique he had learnt. 
in. Rogers’s Rangers—an obscure 
manual describing it reposed ' in 
British Army files—Stark lia.d 
taught his men to maintain “con¬ 
tinuous fire” by making one rank 
fire at a time while another hastily 
reloaded. Faced with this tactic, and 
the frontier marksmanship of the 
New Hampshire men, the regulars 
of the loth met the same sheet of 
leaden death. 

The men of the 52nd Regiment 
came forward now, reluctantly, ap¬ 
palled by the carnage in front of 
them. Ghastly holes were torn, in 
their lines before they even reached 
the shattered remnants of the Fusil¬ 
iers and King’s Own, It was too 
much. The column could not go 
another step into the murderous 
fire. It was like asking men to walk 
into a furnace. The front lines 
wavered and broke; the rear ranks 
piled up against them. Frantically 
the officers tried to straighten them 
again, smashing at the men with 
their swords. But it was hopeless. 
They had to get out of range of that 
terrible fire. The order to retreat 
was given, and the light infantry 
wheeled and fled down the beach, 
leaving 96 dead on the sand in front 
of John Stark’s stone barricade. 
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Up Oil the bank Howe’s grena¬ 
diers were stiil struggling over those 
stubborn stone wails when a white- 
faced aide came panting ' up to 
■ Flowe and reported the results , of 
the assault on tlie beach,. Though he 
retained his aplomb, the general 
must have shuddered inwardly. He 
suddenly found himself with no 
other manoeuvre left but a frontal 
assault on entrenched troops which 
outnumbered him—along the rail 
fence at least—by almost two to one. 
However, there was no alternative 
except retreat, and that was un¬ 
thinkable. 

Grimly Howe gave the order. An 
aide raced to deliver it to Pigot. “At¬ 
tack all along the line.” 

British Valour and Americaa 
Sharpshootiag 

For the next 15 minutes, Howe 
found himself engaged in one of the 
most ghastly frontal assaults in the 
history of warfare. He had to send 
900 men against the levelled gun 
muzzles of at least 1,500 defenders 
at that critical rail fence. When 
Israel Putnam gave the command, 
“Fire!” a curtain of flame raced 
down the fence, and the very earth 
seemed to quake. The stunned 
British survivors stood frozen with 
shock, staring at the massive gaps 
in their ranks. Again and again they 
plunged forward, only to collapse 
in tangled heaps, or to stagger back, 
bleeding and terrified by the wither¬ 
ing musketry. - 

It is hard to imagine standing 


upright in such fire, sc.ori,iing the 
cover of fence or foxhole, but tradi¬ 
tion demanded this of every soldier 
,in 1775. The rcsiiks were written in 
blood,, with losses in some compan¬ 
ies,'of. more than 80 per cent. It was 
all but miraculous that Howe him¬ 
self survived. Twice in this first 
assault he: was left iittcriy alone as 
his .regulars were ciif: tiown. or fell 
back, and his sizx* and uniform made 
him a peirfect target. 

On Pigot’s side of the field the 
situation, was almost as bad. Here 
the odds were reversed, in that 1,000 
'.British troops were attacking fewer , 
than 600 Americans in the fort and 
breastwork. But ‘once again the 
American fire wc-is accurate and in¬ 
tense beyond all expectations, and 
in the end Pigot ruefully gave the 
order to retreat. His men fell back 
down the hill about 200 )cirds. 

When Howe rallied his troops, 
the habit of discipline proved 
stronger than shock or fear. They 
quickly formed up, though some 
companies had only six or seven 
men left. The five men of the 35th 
Light Infantry, without an officer 
or sergeant, were pniudly led by 
their eldest private. If they just got 
home for one bayonet stroke, Howe 
promised thcsSe survivors grimly, the 
Americans would run like rabbits. 
Then he again ordered an all-out 
attack. 

■ With magnificent discipline his 
thinned battalions moved forward, 
.stepping over the bodies of their 
, comrades. Several of the fallen 
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stirred, cried out for help and for 
water, but not a head turned. The 
iiifexiority in numbers was now 
greater than before, however. Howe 
could not have mustered more than 
600 men, and he was again moving 
against a solid line of 1,500 muskets, 
for scarcely a dozen Americans had 
been wounded at the rail fence. 

Once more the attackers’ lines 
were cut to shreds, and Howe, 
though stilf miraculously untouch¬ 
ed, again found himself isolated. 
The last of his 12 staff officers lay 
dying with a bullet beneath his 
heart. As he stood there alone, with 
the musket balls still whizzing 
around him, his white breeches red¬ 
dened with blood, Howe experi¬ 
enced for the first time the possi¬ 
bility of defeat. Throughout his 
military life he had gambled, and he 
had always won. But of his 750 
grenadiers and light infantry, 450 
now lay dead or wounded. Not even 
William Howe, the daredevil of 
Quebec, could continue to call men 
forward after such losses. “It was a 
moment I never felt before,” he said 
later. 

After the British line had broken 
before the rail fence, Israel Putnam 
spurred his horse along the breast¬ 
work up the rear slope of Breed’s 
Hill, where there were still sounds 
of firing. At that moment a breath 
of wind parted the haze of musket 
smoke before the American lines, 
and Putnam saw, not 20 yards away, 
a lone British officer shouting or¬ 
ders at his retreating troops. . 


“Let’s get him,” f)rie of tlie Massa¬ 
chusetts men by the breastworlc 

■yellecl. ■ 

Putnam suddenly iioleashed a 
bellow of horror. !t was liis old 
friend and comradc-in'-arms, Major 
John Small. In the same moment 
the major seemeJ to rc'ccagnize Put¬ 
nam, and saw the ievclh/d muskets. 
He stood, his ground, I'o run or 
duck was beneiJth the dignify of a 
British officer. But as trigger fingers 
tightened, (kaieral Putnam sprang 
■■forward and knocked aside the 
American guns, 

“For God’s sake, spare that man,” 
he shouted. “I love liini as a 
brother!” 

■'Small bowed his thanks, and fol-, 
lowed his men clown the hill.. 

■As Howe niovecl towards■' his 
shattered regiments, his valet, 
Evans, was waaiting for him. In the 
finest tradition of rlie British man¬ 
servant, Evans greeted the blood- 
smeared General witli a bottle of 
wine in one hand and a goblet in 
the other. 

“Some wine, General ?” he asked. 

But the drink never reached 
Howe’s lips. As Evans started to 
pour it, a furious volley from the 
thirsty defenders at the rail fence 
shattered the bottle, and another 
caught Evans in the arm and spun 
him round like a top. Howe sent 
. him staggering back to the boats. 

■ 'If there had been demoralization 
dh.'the British ranks before, now 
there was chaos. Many of the men 
flung down their muskets and swore 
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they would not go forward -again. 
Ignoring them, 'Howe assembled 
Pigot,' Small and his other senior 
officers. Several of them told him it 
would be ‘'criminaF’ to send the 
men against such fire again. 
“Butchery/’ one officer said, 

Howe ' stared at the American, 
iirxcs. Was it possible that his lucky 
star, which had never before fa.ilecl 
him, was to be snuffed out by a col¬ 
lection of farmers in shirt sleeves? 
He could hear the laughter in the 
London coffeehouses, the acid de¬ 
nunciations in Parliament: William 
Howe witli 2,300 picked troops, de¬ 
feated by militiamen! 

“We will go forward once more, 
gentlemen/’he said. 


HERALDS 

Barauni, that somnolent village of yester 
day, is today a busy beehive. Its bare, blank 
skyline will soon be set off by the silhouette 
of an industrial complex. Here, a thermal 
power plant will bring power to the In¬ 
dustries, heralding an era of plenty and 
prosperity in North Bihar. 

As consultants for this power project of 
Bihar State Electricity Board, the Kuijian 
Corporation are already on the job. They 
have designed and are now engineering and 
supervising construction of this semi- 
outdoor power plant of 145,000 KW 
ultimate capacity. 

In India, the Kuijian Corporation operate a 
fully-equipped design and engineering office 
offering specialised service and ‘know-how* 
on all phases of a project—from feasibility 
report through initial operation. 
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. SkleligMs Amid the Battle 

■ In the reciouiit. none of the. prom- 
'ised supplies ever arrived, and the 
iri,en had drunk the last of their riirn 
hours before. When Major Willard 
Moore, one of the few American 
casualties, began to suf’ler the “death 
thirst/’ a sergeant hailed t!ie regi¬ 
mental drummer hoy\ Robert Steele. 
“You.are young and spry/’ he said. 
“.Run to our stcires and bring us 
so,me rum.” 

This was no small order, with 
British'ships and baltcries c<jveri,ng"’ 
the route with a thunderous rain of 
shot and shell. But Robert, - and 
Benjamin Ballard, a'Bosto.n boy of 
his own age, obeyed without,,an 
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instant's fiesitation. Outside the forty 
E?cnjamiii suggested they make ■■a 
dash to the Necky where there 
was a public house. 

As the two boys raced down the 
shell-torn slope of Breed’s Hilly they 
were bewildered to see hundreds of 
fresh and idle troops, on Bunker 
Hill:, not :Oiie of whom was making 
the slightest attempt to reinforce the 
weary fighters on Breed’s. 

' ■ The continuous stream of shot 
which the British', gunners were 
pouring across the hilltop had 
thrown these green troops into 
chaos. Putnam had gone almost ber¬ 
serk With rage trying to bring them 
up to the fighting line. Cursing, 
roaring, all but foaming at the 


mouth,; ,,he rode up and down 
Bunker Hill, flailing at the laggards 
with his sword. But, as a Connecti¬ 
cut officer, he had no authority over 
these men from Massachusetts and 
other colonies, and they still 
crouched, behind rocks and trees, or 
lay prostrate on the ground. , 

Robert .Steele and Benjamin Bal¬ 
lard arrived at the public house near 
Charlestown Neck, gasp,mg. for 
breath. The air was full of whirring: 
cannon balls and ring shot, and the 
boys could find no one in sight. 

‘T stamped and called out,” 
Robert reported. A voice answered 
from the cellar. The boys said they 
were in search of rum. The voice 
told them they could take anything 
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they pleased. After fillmg a brown ■ 
earthen pitcher with and a 

pail with water^ the two boys 
trotted out into the bombardment ^ 
with their loads^ and made their 
way back to Breed’s HilL 

In the fortj Colonel Prescott 
studied his now veteran soldiers. 
Their faces were streaked with gun¬ 
powder, their lips 'caked with the 
dust that rose incessantly - from the 
dirt floor. They were thirsty and. 
famished, and after a sleep.less night, 
12 hours of entre,n,c,hing, and now 
nearly a full hour of fighting, they 
were fatigued almost beyond 'en¬ 
durance. . 

Prescott climbed to the wall of the 
redoubt ■ 

tell you, me'n5’'''he roared 
above the fleet’s , bomba,rdment, 
‘‘the best soldiers in the world can¬ 
not take the losses we have given 
them. If we check them once more, 
they will never come back.” : . 

Unfortunately, little ammunition • 
was left to check them with. There, 
now’' remained only three or fouf 
rounds of powder and ball per man. 

The Final Assault 

Howe’s losses were already 
among the heaviest of any British 
army in history. But as a French 
marshal remarked a few years later: 
“The British infantry is the greatest 
in the world. Thank God there is 
so little of it.” Now, magnificently, 
it could still go forward in yet a 
third attack—an achievement 
which Sir John Fortescue, the 


■official"arm.y historian, bluntly coll.s 
“o.ne' o£- the greatest beats of arms 
ever credited” to i;hc‘ ih'itish soldier. 

Ill this final attack Howe called 
on every 'scrap of knowledge he had 
as a soldier. He was dcterniined tr> 
rescue his victory. Hi‘ told his men 
to drop their packs and did not ob¬ 
ject when many rdso Ik mg aside 
their coats. Me also rnaiiagicd to 
bring up the artiilcii, and after pm- 
ceeding towards I he rail hiice, as in 
the first two assaults, he suddenly 
wheeled and began to enfilade the 
.breastwork with the canrain. 

The two siiiali American guns 
which tried to reply iti kind were 
■soon silenced. Jiefore tlic rail fence, 
a light-infantry force was detailed to 
pin down Stark’s men with iniisket 
'fire. Otherwise, all the strength 
. Flowe could rmi.ster (including 
Pigot’s troops, on the other side of 
■.the field) was thrown against the 
' breastwork and foit. it was a neatly 
planned manoeuvre, and as grape 
■■ and solid shot pjiircd murderously 
down the flank of the breastwairk, 
the American line there broke. 
■..Some of the defenders simply fled; 
others scrambled back up the hill 
to the redoubt. 

Prescott, W'atching from the tort, 
saw at a glance wliat Howe was 
doing. He was making a three- 
sided assault with almost 1,500 regu¬ 
lars, and Prescott was left with 
barely 400 men, including the refu¬ 
gees from the breastwork, with 
whom to repel it. 

Robert Steele and, Benjamin 
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Baiiard .hM jiist arrived, bearing ' dead/Then, whipped by li'ic driirri' 
their rum,'and;water. “It went very- beat and the roars their officers, 
quick/’ Robert recalled later,, and the ■ .regulars closed I'hc grprs and 
added/“We foiincl our people in came on .again. Once iriore the fort 
confusion and talking about .re- blazed with firce anil again men 
treating.” ' toppled over. But greoadiers were 

But Colonel .Prescott had no in the ditch now and ur) od the berm 
thought of retreat. As the scarlet —the narrow ledge olO?arth ki-weeii 
rand almost geo,iiietrically even the fort wall and file ditch. Otiicrs 
British lines advanced up the .hill, had started to scale the wall 
to a quickening drumbeat .now and .On the left, Bigot’s men, led by 
with a strange/wild enthusiasm., .Major |ohn Fitca,irri’s roarines, 
.he waited' until they were 30 yards closed to within ten vards of the fort 
away. Then he gave the order, before the American vollcv threw 
“Fire!” and the redoubt belched . their ranks into a laughojf dead and 
flame and smoke. ^ wounded. Roaring and cursiiig, Pit- 

.. At the beginning, it seemed like cairn held his men in order. “I’he 
the first two assaults all over again. bayo,net! The bayonet! Form up/’ 
Ail along the line, regiments he shouted, 

.wa,vered,'as men fell and others.- At this, rnonient, .Peter Salem 
;.stumbled.u.over the wounded ■ and thrust his long gun over the parapet. 

Grimly, the young Negro took aim 
■and' pulled: the trigger. Pitcairn 
clutched his chest., and 'slumped to 
the ground. 

'. .On. .the '.right, ' Howe’s , oflicers 
.struggled . to ■ get iTio:re 'men across 


.him i.ii the foot. Major Small had 
rushed to his assistance and, suf,)- 
porting himself on Small’s shoulder,, 
the General now limped. a.fter. kis 

men. ., 

On all sides oi: the fort, Pres¬ 
cott’s men ■ kept '"liriii'g .,'a,:s''' the;' .British., 
■poured into the ditch. But there 
were,'.no longer any volleys • which 
could check the whole advance. 
Major John Pitcairn ,. More and more Americans were 


the ditch. Flowe himself could give 
them little help. He had at last been 
W'ounded bv a spent ball that struck 
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riiiiniiig oul oi powder; even the'., 
shot was replaced by nails and bits... 
of rock which they stuffed into the 
muzzles of their muskets. '‘Sud¬ 
denly,” reported a marine officer,- 
‘‘their fire went out like a spent 
':caiidle,.” ■ 

On to the parapet from three sides 
now came the bristling bayonets. 
Prescott's men met the w^ave of steel 
head on, but fewer than 50 of the 
American muskets h.,ad bayonets, 
and soon Pigot's men were pouring 
over the left wall almost unchecked. 
Pigot himself was too small to get 
a leg over the parapet, but he 
scrambled up a tree just outside and 
swung himself over. Then the red 
tide was flowing over right, left and 
centre, and the fort became a mael¬ 
strom of struggling, flailing bodies. 

“Twitch their guns away,” Pres¬ 
cott roared. “Use your guns for 
clubs!” 

For a moment his men were suc¬ 
cessful. They actually tore some 
guns out of British hands, and be¬ 
gan clubbing their owners with 
them. No quarter was asked and , 
none was offered. But as more and 
more regulars poured over the walls, 
it became apparent that the fight 
was hopeless. 

“Give way, men,” Prescott 
shouted finally. “Save yourselves.” 

Prescott himself refused to run. 
Again and again British infantry¬ 
men lunged at him with bayonets, 
but he turned them away with his 
sword. His loose coat probably 
saved his life. The bayonets cut it to 


tatters, and when he was at last 
■swept out of the fort and into the 
op.en,.even his waisixxiat had long 

.gashes-. 

Most of Prescott's men fought , 
their v/ay out of the rear of the re¬ 
doubt. Dr. Joseph Warren and the 
small. detachment he commanded 
formed a solid b!oc,k before the exile 
They fought the lififish bayonets 
with clubbed muskets, rocks and 
.fists, .'a.nd prevented the regulars 
from sea.!ing off the line of retreat. 

They were a strange picture in 
the sidfocating haze, the aristocratic 
Warren in his blue silk-fringed. 

' waistcoat and nilHed shirt, siir- 
: ..rounded by gaunt farmers in home- 
' 'spun. Prescott had sustained these 
.;'.m'en all day with his steely calm; 
now Warren raised them to a pitch 
. of-, pure ferocity. It took the British 
'.'.regulars the better part of a minute 
: to.realize that they were alone in the 
■' fort, while Warren’s rear guard was 
.'-.backing through tlic exit, fighting 
./■every step.- ■ 

'• Outside, Warren and his men 
slowly backed down the slope. The 
doctor had a bayonet wound in the 
arm. He ignored itand with tears of 
rage tried to make a stand. A hand¬ 
ful of men stood with him. It was 
madness, of course. They had 
neither bayonets nor ammunition, 
and the entire British Army was 
pouring, down the hill towards 
them. Yet Warren’s reckless courage 
■ saved American lives. 

The astonished British hesitated 
.a few moments—long enough for 
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most of the militiamen to get awB.y\ 
Then an order was barkedj ranks 
were formed and the regulars fired 
a massive volley. Warren was struck 
behind the ear as he turned to call 
" One last time to his cou..ntrymeii. He 
flung his hand to the wounds then 
fell without a word. 

.The Long Mtermath 

General .Henry Clinton arrived 
...on. Breed’s Hill shortly afterwards 
with reinforcements. He was too 
late to help with the assault, but 
Howe welcomed him effusively, 
and Clinton noted that Howe acted 
more like a loser than a victor. All 
he could talk about was how close 
he had come to disaster. '‘My left 
was totally gone—totally,” he said. 
His face was white from exhaustion. 

Clinton went on to take posses¬ 
sion of Bunker Hill—the Ameri¬ 
cans were never able to make a 
stand there. But when he wanted to 
continue the pursuit further, Howe 
said no. The troops were exhausted, 
and too many of his officers were 
dead or dying. 

William Prescott, too, wanted 
to continue the fight. In Artemas 
Ward’s study in Cambridge, he de¬ 
manded three fresh regiments and, 
pounding the desk, swore he would 
drive the British into the sea before 
nightfall. General Ward wusely re¬ 
fused him. There were fewer than 
ten barrels of powder left in the 
American camp. Calmly he thanked 
Prescott for his service. 

"You have done enough for one 


day. Colonel,” he said. “See to yom 
wounded, and then get some rest.” 

When the grim business of trans¬ 
porting the British wounded to 
Boston by boat began, politics and 
enmities were forgotten. For almost 
24 hours, all Boston, loyalist and 
patriot, watched in distress as the 
suffering men arrived. Women 
rushed to the hos|iita!.s with band¬ 
ages and pitchers of coo! water. 
Boys went to the wharves to help, 
lift the men, and when there were, 
no more car.ria.ges or carts,, they car¬ 
ried the wounded through the 
streets on chairs. 

Among the American dead on 
Breed’s Hill, the Fkitisli mTre much' 
surprised to identify the body of Dr.^ 
Joseph Warren. At; first they could 
not believe it. It seemed inconceiv-''"' 
able that the president of the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress should have risked, 
his life on the battlefield* Howe 
swore that Warren was worth 500 
American soldiers, and other British 
officers flocked to see the dead hero. 
His fine'waistcoat was gone—a sol¬ 
dier had stripped it off and sold it 
in Boston. 

On the American side, the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, as it came to be 
called, was at first considered a,n ig¬ 
nominious defeat. Soldiers like Put¬ 
nam and Prescott were plunged into 
the deepest gloom. But the basic 
purpose of the battle had been ac¬ 
complished beyond their greatest 
hopes as they soon realized. The 
shocking British casualties utterly 
immobilized Gage and Howe. The 
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British had lost 1,054 men—2:26 
killed, 828 wounded—almost 50 per 
cent of their attacking force. Even 
more crushing were the casualties 
among their officers: 92 out of the 
approximately 250 officers in the 
fight... 

American casualties were not 
light.' There,, were' 115 dead, 271 
wounded and 30, all badly woiind- 
.ecl,. listed ' aS' captured. But ■ the 
Americans had an army of 15,000 
and another 100,000 able-bodied 
men in reserve. The closest British 
reinforcenient was 3,000 miles away. 

As Americans thought over the 
battle, they began to regard it with 
wry bravado. 

Nathanael Greene, the Rhode 
Island general, remarked, “I wish 
we could sell them another hill at 
the same price.” 

In England, Parliament was 
shocked by the casualties. ‘‘Eight 
more such victories,” said William 
Eden, “and we shall have no one 
left to report them,” And William 
tiowe in a letter to his brother, 


Adiiiirai Richard ! hnu;, 
frankly on the day afu‘r flic Ixiriic, 
“I freely confess to you ijoat ihc srao 
cess is too dearly bought.” 

Many of his cotMmiparArks 
blamed Howe's faiiure to vvir^ the 
Rcvolutionain War cai his expatri- 
cnce at Bunker Mill. AyrJu and 
again in the two years hit was (Ann- 
manderun-Chief, lie failed to ff,alrnv 
up smashing victories because hv. 
would not send his men agiiinst 
the Americans when they wctc en¬ 
trenched behind even the ihiriKicst 
walls. 

Even when the American Army 
had withered to a skeleton corfis at 
Valley Forge, and How^e was only 
a few' milts owaiy with an irii- 
mensely superior force, he refused 
to attack “that strong position dui- 
ing the severe weal,her.” Sorely l.his 
was not the daring man who had 
led the way up tlie Quebec dill's. 
This was, instead, the general who 
had stood appalled and balTleci 
among his slauglttered troops at 
Bunker liill. tue emi 
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By Richie BeNAUD Captain qf the Amimlim Touring Team 


CT 1 Tn my youth, cricket was a superlative form of relaxation. 

4 JILThOvSc clays are now over—to piay cric’ket in the preseiic:e of 
40^000 highly critical spectators in a Test *\iatch produces 
11 m relaxation, but explosive itnision. 

morning a lest \fat<di begins, so does the teii- 
sion; it coniinues until the liiial ball is howled. For a 'lest 
cricketer there are ways of momentary escape from tins 
mounting tension: a swim or a ia^c on the bcacli, or a quiet pcricxi 
of conversation. 

All these have value, but to me the most fulfilling way to rc‘!ax is 
through reading. Yet, during the stress fif a 'Ferst ^Vlatch, tiie last 
thing in the tvorld I want to read about is cricket. 1 picftn- to let rrty 
mind dwell in realms of new discoveries, of world events, of liuuiaii 
relations. 

Here The Reader’s Digest offers eOective thiuapy to combat 
tension. In fact, it has been almost like my personal physician on 
many a gruelling cricket tour. Thumbing through its pages I feel 
myself casting off physical tensions. Stimulated by its artid<^s, J 
allow my imagination, memory and nostalgia to take charge. Tlien 
comes the real relaxation. 

Time and again The Reader’s Digest has taken me magicrally and 
soothingly to places of vivid memory and allowed rne to forget for a 
moment the urgent problem of cricket captaincy. 
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No matter what its size, your engagement 
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it will recall this promise 

through ail your married lifetime. 

It will speak to ail the world, 
for endless generations, of the 
fulfillment of your dreams and destiny. 
And a diamond has a lasting value. 

HOW TO BUY A D I A !MI O H D 

First, and most important, consnit a 
trusted jeweler. Ask about colour, clarity 
and cutting—for these determine a 
diamond’s quality, contribute to its 
beauty and value. Choose a fine stone, 
and you’ll always be proud of it, no 
matter what its size. Diamond sizes are 
measured by weight, in points and carats 
—100 points to the carat. 


Palnfed for the De Beers Collection 
by Herbert Saslow 

De Beers Consolidated Mines, ltd. 
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I BELIEVE ill lliv cliscipiirie of 
silence, and could lalk for hours 

about it, —George Bernard Slia^v 


Isn’t it a shame tlia 
eratiojis can’t be In 
the woiidcrfiil thing; 
with their moiiev? 


A com:m,e'ntary on the times is 
that the word ‘‘’honesty” is now 
preceded by “old-fashioned.” 


There are several good protec¬ 
tions against temptationj but the' 
surest i,s cowardice. —Mark Twain 


We forget what gives rnone'y its 
value—that someone exchanged 
work'for it. —N.o. 


It was not tiie a|')p!«‘ on the tree, 
but the pair on the ground, f 
believe, that caused the trouble 
in die garden. —M, D, o. 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS OF THE READER’S DIGEST 
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Adrian Berwick, Senior Editor 

The International Editions are published in 13 
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Roberto C. Sanchez; Helsinki (Finnish), Seere 
Saiminen.; Madrid (Spanish), Vicente P\ de 
Bobadiiia; Milan (Italian), Mario Ghisalberti; 
Montreal (English and French), E. P. 
Zimmerman; Oslo (Norwegian), Astrid 
Overbye; Paris (French), Marcel Tourrenc; Rio 
DE Janeiro (Brazilian), Tito Leite; Stockholm 
(Swedish), Ture Agrenj Stuttgart (German), 
Otto Schafer; Sydney (English), John Grant 
Cooper; Tokyo (Japanese), Fumio Uekuri. 


{Specially painted for The Reader's 
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Buy your requirements of BfNNY*S fabrics at controHed rates 
from authorised BINNY Stockists who display this sign board* 

THE &UCKIN6HAH & CARHATfC COMPANY LIMiTiO 
AStibfidikry pf BINNY & CO. (HAOBAS) LTO. 


WBUCNIt«M«M»OI^ 

rntmum »oou»«OT«w»iiuiNittSCTWttm 

BINMYSr €a.^MOitAS}LTB. 
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IF YOU’VE NEVER SEWN BEFORE you.can learn quickly and 
cheaply by joining an USHA Embroidery and Tailoring School. 

Ask your nearest USHA dealer or write to P.O. Box 2158 , Calcutta 
for further information. 

|AY EMGINEERING WOBRS LTD., CALCUTTA^SI 
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SEWING MACHINE 


I never thought that sewing could be 
. so, much fun until I bought an' 
'USHA. sewing machine. And what 
a wonderful investment it' 
has been. Vva made extra 
clothes' that Tve always 
wanted but couldn’t afford, 
because you save so 
K much when you 

" ■ make your own. 

r.ve never had a moments 
trouble with my USHA 
and it se'ws sO' bea'utifully.;'' 
I just wouidiYt:;be. 
Withc)ut,'.it. 

They’re right, when': 
they say *'*'Sew and' 
Save with'USHA’h"' 
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STANDARD-VACUUM OIL COMPANY (Incorporated In the U,S,A,wich Umited UabiHty) 








THE CHEMIST 

and the housczoife. 


Making up a formulas or concocting a 
recipe, whether they be experimental or 
tried and trusted^ preparation and equipment 
are ail important. For consistently good 
results hygiene and cleanliness are so necessary 
and that is why ‘Staybrite’ and stainless steels 
are always to be found in laboratories 
and kitchens. 

No matter what new problems confront 
the designer and fabricator in the development 
of new applications of stainless and heat* 
resisting steels, the technical advisory service 
and research facilities of Firth*Vickers 
will be ready to meet them. 


PrSTM-ViCKtRS STAINltSS STEELS IT0., SHgfflELD 

’ '' ’ ‘ o«ly CoflUfwny in to -rfitvotf to aetiVtoiw to 

■ ‘ 'I tiwii jpiro«J«ct<of» omf of wof «•/*«»# oorf hootTwItoof 

CO. LTD. BOHBAY, CALCUTTA AND MADRAS 





jt (Pm tojncrmse,. % 

By Wilfred Funk 

'N THIS TEST, tick the word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word. Answers are on page 16. 


(1) antithesis (an tith' e sis)—'A: direct 
opposite. B: composition. C: subject. D: 
tentative theory. 

(2) bigotry (big' ot ri)— A\ self-impor¬ 
tance. B: intolerance. G: ignorance. D: 
pride. 

(3) nonentity (non en' ti ti)—^A: minor. B: 
object of small value. C: a nobody. D: 
clown. 

(4) furbelow (fur' be 15)—A: silly action. 
B: fussy or showy trimming. C: flirtatious 
manner. D: cheap jewellery. 

(5) shambles (sham' b’lz)—A: embarrass¬ 
ment. B: raggedness. C: laziness. D: 

"scene of ruin.' 

(6) . begrudge (be gruj')—A: to be stub¬ 
born. B: be unfair. C: envy one the pos¬ 
session of. D: be depressed. 

(7) beetling—A: overhanging. B: in deep 
thought. C: assuming an aggressive atti¬ 
tude. D: sw^oilen. 

(8) altercation (awl ter ka' shun)—A: 
change. B: denunciation. C: distribution. 
D: dispute. 

(9) extortionate (eks tor' shun at)—A: 
changed from the truth. B: exorbitant, C: 
boastful. D: bmtal. 

(10) ambient (am' bi ent)—A: sufficient, 
B: circular. C: surrounding, D: complete. 


(11) discomfiture (dis kum' fi tur)—A; 
unrest. B: frustration. C: awkwardness. 
D: disapproval. 

(12) scofT—A: to scold, B: mar by scraping. 
G: jeer. D: swear at. 

(13) braggart (brag' art)—A: tramp. B: 
boaster. C: snob. D: noisy person. 

(14) satirical (sa tir' i kai)—A: vulgar. B: 
arrogant. C: immoral. D: sarcastic. 

(15) duress (du' res or du res'j—A: com¬ 
pulsion. B: w^orry. C: sadness. D: per¬ 
manence. 

(16) interloper (in' ter lop er)—A: ne’er- 
do-well. B: cantankerous person. C: 
w^anderer. D; intruder. 

(17) revile (re vile')—A: to rearrange. B: 
punish physically. C: defame and abuse. 
D: expose, 

(18) humdrum—A: monotonous. B: musi¬ 
cal. C: modest in spirit. D: deceptive, 

(19) abhorrent (ab hot' ent)— A: vicious. 
B: abnormal. C: wdld. D: detestable. 

(20) ' preposterous (pre pds' ter us)—A: 
absurd. B: overbearing. C: vain. D: out- 

(NcH'* turn to page i6) . 
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Eastbound to Tokyo and Westbound to Frankfurt* our 
twice weekly flights from Calcutta link Rome, Cairo, 
Dhahran’^'i Karachi, Bangkok and Hong Kong, 

From Frankfurt direct connections available to London, 
New York and Montreal. 

Nonstop Frankfort—London, daily. 

Nonstop Frankfurt—Ncw York, daily* 

Nonstop Frankfurt—Chicago, thrice weekly. 
Frankfurt-Farls^Hontreal-San Francisco, 
thrice weekly. 

Choice of first class Senator Service or Economy class 
on board. Best food, choicest drinks, alert stewards 
and charming hostesses will all add up to make your 
trip the most memorable ever I 

Consult your Travel Agent or 


:JKJi'lL# ' JL' 'jKJKi A1^ '''mP 
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Prmnating Indo-German Re/otions 






JOHN HUNTER—Founder of Scientific Surgery-—one of a series 
of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke-Davis, 


Great Moments in Medicine 


When John Hunter was born, in 1728, 
surgery was considered menial work. Yet, 
by combining great natural talent, insati¬ 
able curiosity, and keen observation, the 
Scottish-born Hunter became the greatest 
British comparative anatomist of his time 
and was honoured posthumously as “The 
Founder of Scientific Surgery.” His famous 
anatomical collection, including skeletons 
of the now-extinct Great Auk and of the 
Irish Giant, numbered 13,682 specimens 
at his death. 

The desire to bring order out of chaos, 
and to extend the realm of human en¬ 
deavour, is motivation for progress in all 


phases of medicine, surgery, and suppor¬ 
tive fields of treatment. Each new day’s 
progress brings patients better and better 
chances of full recovery, wdierever they live 
in the world and whatever their illness or 
disease may be. 

Parke-Bavis, working with and for physi¬ 
cians around the world in the struggle for 
better health.isconstantly endeavouring to 
improve medicines. When prescribed by 
your physician and dispensed by your 
pharmacist, these medicines often help to 
make your health better and your life 
longer and richer. 


PARKE" DAVIS 


. Pioneers in better medicines 









jOon rent 


Protein-rich amul milk food contains vitamins 
A, B1. B2, Be, C, D and Niacinamide. These 
vitamins promote full, thriving growth and pro¬ 
tect your baby against disease. 

Manufacturers: 

KAIRA nmmm eO-CJPIRATIVEJIII£P«<}0||OERS’ tlUiQII iT0. 
rtoiaSole Distributors for India; VOLTAS LIMITED 
















0»» Mills Ltd. 
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COCUhjlcLit^ 


• DET-WASHED Clothes Look BRIGHTER 
Dec’s special washing properties 

give your clothes a new-like brightness. 

• DET-WASHED Clothes took WHITER 
Dec is a complete washing powder. 

You need not use separate blueing or whitening agent 
for DET-WASHED cloches because 
Dec contains optical brightener, 

« DET-WASHED means washed the Modern Way. 

Dec washes efflciencly boch in hard and soft water and 
it gives abundant lather. Det is safe for all fabriesr- 
cottons, silks, rayons, woollens - -white or coloured. 


Oil Mills Ltd., Bombay-I 









/^ in me service ':\\ 

of the Nation ' 

It is not difficult to recaH the conditions in our villages 25 
years ago. There was so little to relieve the darkness and gloom 
that beset life. When these difficult living conditions seemed 
inescapable little did one suspect how two brothers formed a silent 
determination to banish darkness from the humblest homes. Late 
B. C. Sen combined with R. B. Sen to sponsor the enterprise that 
started manufacturing‘Dipti Hurricane Lantern.’ 

Having dispelled darkness from million homes the organisation 
turned its effort to help the housewife harassed by the many 
problems of cooking with conventional fuel. For womenfolk coal 
^^vfire is a daily problem of sweat and tears. The ingeniously con- 
trived‘Khas Janata Kerosene Cooker’ is a domestic appliance 
known to every household where cooking has now become 
a pleasure. 

Oriental Metal is now branching out into the Enamel Ware 
division. Oriental Metal’s Industrial saga is a story of bold 
begining, continuous growth-and constant popular support. ■: 

kCT THE ORIENTAL METAL INDUSTRIES J 

I I PRIVATE LIMITED J 

* I Street, Calcutta- 12 W 

, I I ^ Factory .--Agarpara Estates M/ 








IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER 

Answers to the quiz on page y 


(!) ■ antithesis—Direct opposite; a con- 
tf:iry; as, “■Security is the atifiibesis oi fear/* 
Greek anti^ “against/’ and “to 

set.” . 

(2) bigotry—B: intoicraticc; iiliberaiity; 
obstinate adherence to one's beliets and 
opinions, with intolerance ot oppf>sing 
beliefs. I’rcnch bh^okric. 

(3) nonentity— C: A nobody; a person or 
thing of no importance. Latin /jo/!, 

and entiias, “being.” 

(4) furbelow—B: Fussy or showy trim¬ 
ming, as on a woman’s tiress; fUjunce; 
ruffle; frill. French dialectal farhala, from 
falhala, “flounce.” 

(5) shambles—D; A scene of ruin; dis¬ 
order; carnage; as “d’he earthquake re¬ 
duced the city to a shambles."'’ (A plural 
form usually construed as singular.) In 
medieval Emgland, the benches on which 
butchers slaughtered animals., 

(6) begrudge—C: To envy one the posses¬ 
sion or enjoyment of; to grumble at; as, 
to bet^rudtie another’s success. Old English 
be-, “against” and Old French grouchir, 
“to grumble.” 

(7) beetling—r\: Overhanging; project¬ 
ing; jutting; as, beeii'mg brows. .Middle 
English bitci, “shatp, projecting.” 

(8) altercation—D: Heated dispute; sharp, 
angry debate; as, an altercaihn between 
counsel and witness. Latin altercan, “to 
dispute, quarrel.” 

(9) extortionate—IF Exorbitant; oppres¬ 
sive; unreasonable; as, an extoriionaU tax. 
Latin extorquere, “to twist out.” 

(10) ambient—C: Surrounding; encom¬ 
passing; as, soft, ambient moonlight, 
Latin ambiens, from amhire, “to go round,^’ 

i6 


(H) disco wiIt tu rc' • - H: I * r ut. t r; u ir m i; v 1 e I e; t!; 
bafflement; c?>nfusi?jri; disarpticot; 
as, “'Fhe game enclcil in u. lie, n-. ?lic dis- 
comptim of both sitLo.” i )kl I'a rich /a.s- 
confU, “a doing a\iay wid'o” 

(12) scoff—G: T') jeer; m. n > 

seoff ill religion. Midille Fhjglish .av/. 

(13) braggart-- B: \ am hoa.stri'; person 
given tcj vcJnglorious ctaiemcnas. (hd 
Frerich bragm\ 'ho ilaiifit.” 

(14) satirical-'D: Sarcaso'c; containing 
satire <}r using sarcasm, irony or wit for 
the purpose of crificisin; as, saliricai 
essays. Latin saiira, “satire.” 

(15) ciureii.s-'--.\: Goinpulsion, cnnstruirit by 
force or fear; as, an a.grceiiiiiiit ofjiaincd 
under eiuress. Ok! I’l'cncl'i (hressf, “liiird- 

ship, severity,” 

(16) interloper--I.); Irttruvier; «inc whr> 
thrusts himself in without right; as, “I'he 
villagers k»ok uptjn any outsider as an 
hikrkpvr.'’" Front inkr, “belv/ecn,” and 
Dutch“to, run.”' 

(17) revile— O. 'JV) defiitne and abuse; rant 
against someone; as, to reiik one's op¬ 
ponent. Old French reijitr, “to despise, 

regard as vile.” 

(18) humdrum'.A: Mniujionuus; tedious; 

without inrerc'^t nr variety; cemmson- 
place; as, hmmkkm duties. 

(19) abhorrent--D: Deiestable; hfjrril>le; 
rcpugnrmt; as, “'fhe local hand was ab- 
borrmt to our nwtes.” J/atiri nblmi'en, 

“t<.) shrink frmn.” 

(20) preposterous--A: Absurd; nfmsensi*- 
cal; contrary to reason or common sense; 
as, a preposimms oiler. Latin prmpnskms, 
“having the last first, inverted, perverse.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-49 correct. ...excellent 

18-16 correct .. g< >od 

15-14 correct..... fair 











i Also available: Waterbury’s Vitamin Compound With 
tabel. Recommended as a general tonic, 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company (Incorporated in U,S.A.with limited Imbifity) 


Waterbury’s Compound 

■k Relieves coughs and 
bronchial congestion 

k Builds resistance against 
coughs and colds, 

k Aids digestion 

k Tones up the entire 
system 


Coughs and colds are not only 
troublesome in themselves, but recur¬ 
rent attacks can open up the way to 
far more serious sickness. So take 
care — start taking Waterbury’s 
Compound immediately. 


Fortified with Creosote and Guaiacol, Waterbury’s Com¬ 
pound breaks up bronchial congestion and stubborn coughs 
and colds. It tones up the entire system, builds up rugged 
resistance to illness and helps you keep lit all the year round 
It is equally effective for adults and children. 


Take pleasant-tasting 



















/ Like Mot Tour Mose... 

...might well have hem a line from Shakespcar€\s siMTHOXT AXI> 
CLEOPATRA. If Cleopatra had a fiat mm, the world's history might 
have been changed. For the nose is an important organ. Mapaimi 
Bonaparte preferred ‘a man with a good allowance of nose'. In THE 
WHITE SQUALL, Thackeray writes of Hhe cabin snoring with tmh 
versa! 7iose\ Down the ages, the twse has contributed substaniialh to 
drama, literature, poetry. Figuratively speaking, we couldn't do 
without the nose. We talk ofputting one's nose out of joint, following 
one's nose, nosing around... 

Tour nose then is valuable. Look after it. Whenyou have a stujh rme 
and a heavy head, treat your nose, with a few drops of'VASTLOX'. It 
clears immediately. Tou breathe freely. There are no unpleasant after- 
effects. And best of all, 

you don 't pay through the nose for ‘VASYLOX’! 


A Burroughs WeHcome Product 










mm OHiy ohe mum phi[L!!)s milk ol ma^esu 

Don’t Accept Substitotes Safety-Seal 


e^^Tarety-Seal 
at Substitutes 


y 

Ml 




Don’t 
look I 
ritEDE’ 
Don’t 
look 1 


The Safety-Seal atop every bottle of Phillips gives complete 
protection against substitution. It guarantees that every drop 
is genuine Phillips Milk of Magnesia . . . . assures you of safe, 
sure, complete relief whenever constipation strikes. 

Famous Philfips Milk of Magnesia restores healthy regularity 
overnight . . . quickly neutralizes excess acids to relieve upset 
.stomach, heartburn and wind. 

Always look for the blue bottle with the Safety-Seal. Get 
genuine Phillips Milk of Magnesia. Availabie in 2 oz., 4 oz., 
and 12 .oz. sizes. 


j..: y.. ■ For ON*THE-SPOT' REUEF of acid indigestion .any' . . 

Poo t i where at any time, always take delicious mint- | |l^ P ^ I 

I *) I flavoiired Phillips Milk'of Magnesia. Available in ^ W * 

Look' f is^ndy packs of 4 a.ndl bottles of.-75 ^ 

THtPE’S OHiy OHE StHUIHE PHILLIPS MILK OE MA5HESIA 

Exclusive Distributors : DEY’S MEDICAL STORES PRIVATE ilMITED 
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Planning is 
the-latest 
of divining 
the future of 

India’s Five- 
Year Plans 
are like her 


horoscopes. 
And, accord¬ 


ing to the 
planners’ 


calculations, 
the Indian 
railways 
represent 
the domi¬ 
nant star of 
the country’s 
horoscope 


EASTERN RAILWAY 


medium 
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“THE ROAD IS MY > 

WEDDED COMPANION” 

As a boy, Rabindranath 
would creep into a discarded 
palanquin, close his eyes and By 
off to enchanted lands. In later 
years he travelled to distant lands 
and spoke of the ‘homeless / 

winds’ that sent him running / v 
across hills and dales. He f • ’ 
wrote of his love for the road ; ; 
** The road is my wedded \ 

companion. She speaks to me ’ .'I 
under my feet all day, .she sings ^ 
to my dreams all night. \ 

My meeting with her had no 
beginning, it begins endlessly at 
each daybreak, renewing its 
summer in fresh flowers and f 

songSf ami her every new kiss ] 

is the first kiss to me , . , ” .• 
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in a scries on Tagore the Traveller 

(*WiEh acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 











TESYLENE 


Polyester'i^^TRbre 


he^ll wear this shirt to office... 

ivithout ironing too- 

it’s because of 


A ROMP WITH THE children is 
hardly the thing when you’re 
dressed for office—not unless you are 
in a ‘Terylcne’ shirt, A 100'\ Terylenc’ 
shirt can take a severe beating and yet 
pick up no wrinkles I It needs little 
or no ironing and the collar stays 
permanently in shape. Wonderful con¬ 
venience a ‘Terylenc’ shirt—so easy to 
wash, so quick to dry and always as 
smart as when you first bought it. 

‘Terylenc’ shirts are now being sold in 
India in a variety of shades and are 
available at leading tailors and textile 
stores. Also available are ‘Terylene’ 
bush-shirts, socks, ties, and fabrics con¬ 
taining Terylenc’ for suits and trousers. 


Always look ior thonauio’Tcrj, iene’ 
on the doth you buy. ‘Teri lone’ 
IS a refiisiereti trade-mtirk, the 
property ot Impcria! Chenncal 
Industries Ltd.. London. England, 
l.C.L are mdnuhu'turcrs ot the 
tihrc, nor the ftanr.onr v.}io\vn m 
thi.s advertisement. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES (INDIA) PRIVATE LTD. 


jWTiCT 928 
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Ideal, clock for 'WO-rkshops,:hospitals 
homes, schools, arid oflkes. Available 
in fancy d€sign,s litted with precision 
ever movement and .solid chromliim 
bezel with screw to .lock.. S»ciay wiiKling. 

Pri.ce Rs.-too/- inclusive of Packing 
Postage, Insyrantce charges, etc. 
Delivered to any part of India secureiy 
packed. ' 

Guaranteed for 12 months. ■ ■ 
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I Was a ^^Studeiit” in Moscow 

A young African^s inside story of the way the Russians treat visitmg students. 
Invited to Moscow State University for an education^' he soon realized he 
was being used as a Communist stooge. Mow in the United States^ he says^ 
“ Thank God I am no longer a pawn of an international conspiracy 


By Everej 

HROUGEI A cloud of cigarette 
smoke the young cultural 
attache from the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy in Cairo ticked off the breath¬ 
taking benefits that went with a 
scholarship to Moscow State Uni¬ 
versity. V/e would be flown to the 
U.S.S.R. for six years of study. We 
would receive 900 roubles (Rs. 4,800 
at the official exchange rate) every 
month for living expenses, 3,000 
roubles for clothing and 1,500 for an 
annual eight-week holiday, plus a 
free trip home every other year, 

'‘The Soviet Union gives you this 
only because we love all you people 
who are fighting out from under 
colonial rule,’" said the Communist 


Mulekezi 

A Reader^s Digest .: 
^^First Person'^^ Award 

functionary. “In return, we only 
want you to obtain the knowledge 
to carve out your own free destiny,” 
The date was October 6, 1959. 
After years of frustration and a 
gruelling 2,900-milc trek to CTiiro 
from our British East Africa home¬ 
land of Uganda, my cousin An¬ 
thony Nghororano and I were to 
have free schooling behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

We could hardly believe that this 
was happening to us. Education is 
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like a. miracle of God to Africans. It 
is the way we can achieve dignity for 
. ourselves, and. our countries., 

■' . Russian Hospitality. On our ar- ■ 
’ rival ill Moscow we were puzzled to 
find that we were segregated from 
the main student body. A thousand 
.^'of us ,foreig,iierS“~Africans, Asians 
and Latin Americans—were housed 
a. .mile'from, the iioiver.sity'in two. 
five-storey buildings. There were 
guards at the doors. Our rooms were 
only J4'by-i6 feet, yet four students 
lived in each of them—two foreign¬ 
ers and two hand-picked Russians. 

The first morning we arose early 
for a bath, and found that there 
was hot water only on Wednesday 
nights between 5 and ii o’clock. But 
we put up with inconveniences 
cheerfully- We were dazzled by the 
chance to learn. Throughout the 
first weeks, government propagan¬ 
dists hauntecl the dormitories, ask¬ 
ing for tape-recorded statements 
which they broadcast back to our 
countries. *‘Why don’t you tell how 
all this is so different from the colo¬ 
nialism of the Western countries?” 
one interviewer suggested. 

There were ''friendship” meet¬ 
ings at which we were introduced 
to cheering audiences as heroes who 
had risked our lives to reach the 
Soviet Union and salvation. The 
people we encountered on the streets 
were the friendliest Fve known any¬ 
where. They stopped to shake 
hands. Those who spoke English in¬ 
vited us into their homes. All were 
eager to hear of our world. 


August'''' 

Your Passc^^ vSiiddciily 
there was a shift In uur ircatiriciit. 
One day we were pht^lographcd and 
told to fill in infsirniaJioii forms for 
identilicotiori cards and passes. One 
card got us inside die gates of the 
university; another let us into the 
32-storey oniversify biiiidiiig, sliil 
another into our dormitory. When 
we innocently inviled back the 
friends we had met, they were 
turned awa)' at the gate. One, an 
engineer to whom 1 had given news¬ 
papers sent from abroad, told me 
that I had better keep my reading 
material to myself and not ca.l! on 
him even in his own liome. 

“The attention given these passes 
must mean the authorities watit you 
to associate only with persons of 
their own choosing,” he warned. 

Courses in Communism. In this 
atmosphere we studieci the Russian 
language five hours a day for three 
months—reading excerpts from 
Lenin, the history of Communism 
and biographical essays portraying 
Khrushchev as a disciple of peace. 
When my cousin and I passed the 
language examinations, we began 
going to regular classes six days a 
week from 9 to 5. Every course was 
laced with indoctrination. 

Professors i n vari ably phrased 
their questions to ascertain whether 
our reactions to .Communism were 
indifferent or sympathetic; on the 
answers depended our ratings and 
treatment. Lectures suggested subtly 
^ that wc should eliminate African 
leaders who opposed Communist 
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ideas.' When. I refused to .return 'to 
■one,,class because I wanted facts, not 
dogma, I was threatened with expul-' 
sion, from the university. 

.African Stooges. One day there 
was a Uganda Day celebra,tion. 
Four other'Ugandan students and 
I were swept along with' the crowd" 
and pushed on to the stage of a hall 
where people we had never seen 
before began making speeches 
damning the British. In our name a 
stranger called for a vote on a reso¬ 
lution demanding immediate inde¬ 
pendence for Uganda, severance of 
all ties with Great Britain, and alli¬ 
ances of friendship with Russia. 
Before we could open our mouths, a 
roar of approval went up. Cameras 
snapped as the Russian actors gath¬ 
ered around to congratulate us on 
our ‘‘action.” Tape recordings were 
made for broadcasts to be beamed 
back home. Suddenly it was over, 
and we Ugandans were left dumb¬ 
founded and angry. 

This was just a sample. There was 
a similar Nigeria Day, a Guinea 
Day, a separate day for every 
African country plus an All-African 
Day, The plan was unmistakably 
clear. We Africans at the university 
were simply stooges. 

Rebellion, Now the authorities 
tried to bind us all into an Afro- 
Arab League dominated by Com¬ 
munist-leaning Arabs and Sudanese, 
But we Africans refused and formed 
our own All Black African Students 
Union. Besides Ugandan students, 
there were Ethiopians, and there 


was, a ,young Kenyan who'iiad„go'ii:e; 
■'■to school in .Addis Ababa. Despite; 

■ Communist,, influences in their own 

■ country, students from Guinea were, 
strongly anti-Soviet unionists, ■not to; 
mention young me.n from Somalia, 
the Cameroons, the. Congo, Mali, 

. Nigeria, Togo—virtually all, of ., the, 
■black- Africans at the university. 
■And we'were joined in sympathy'by 
many of the Sudanese, Moroccans, 
Tunisians and Egyptians. 

“You can’t do this! ” stormed Dr. 
K. 1 . Ivanov, assistant rectof of the 
university, who summoned some of 
us to his office. “We won’t recog¬ 
nize your union.” 

But we went ahead, taking over 
our lounge for meetings. The au¬ 
thorities put pressure on us with aca¬ 
demic bribery, Africans who were 
“co-operative” were promoted and 
moved to better quarters in the uni¬ 
versity proper. The rest of us were 
punished. The i,500-rouble holiday 
payment promised as part of our 
scholarship was denied us unless we 
joined a “Friendship Train.” The 
train was to tour the provinces jto 
impress the citizenry with a claque 
of cheering foreigners. We didn’t 
go. 

Our Russian room-mates mean¬ 
while were under instructions to 
guide us into Communism. Many 
were assigned to learn our tribal 
languages. The objective: in later 
years they might become technicians 
or diplomatic agents in our count- 
tries, and we were to be waiting 
there as their local allies. 
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Fed up with listeni fig to Commu- - 
nist dogma, we began playing Jazz 
recordthat we had brought ■ to - 
Moscow. The sound brought othen 
Russian boys flocking to the room. 
They clapped and beat out the time ■ 
with their feet. “Who instructs your 
composers to write such music.?” 
asked one of the Russians i¥hom' I 
shall call Boris, “it would not be 
tolerated here,” 

“Nobody instructs them,” I re-- 
plied. “Our musicians are free to 
write what they want And weVe 
free to listen or not.” 

“We arefi’t supposed to listen to 
such decadence,” Boris said. “We 
cannot be loyal to Communism and 
listen.” 

, We’re Not Freed® But he stayed, 
and on succeeding nights we were 
invited to his room, for discussion-— 
and more music. The talk turned to 
what Boris called “American im¬ 
perialism,” which he defined as 
“American aggressive acts such as 
supporting non-Commiuiists in Af¬ 
rica.” When I pressed him to ex¬ 
plain how Russian dominance over 
its satellites was different from 
colonialism, he was at a loss. To re¬ 
inforce my arguments, I cited news 
dispatches in Ikitish and American 
publications which we received 
from friends abroad. Then I tossed 
the magazine or newspaper itself to 
Boris to ponder over at his leisure. 

The debates went on for weeks. 
One evening Boris fell silent and 
buried his face in his hands. When 
he looked up, he was tense. 


. “It's true, we Ve not free,” lie said. 
“Fm not free to read what Western¬ 
ers read., I’m not Free to visit the 
West or even trave! in rny own 
■country without a permit.” 

“YouVea fc?o!, B^oris,” his white- 
faced Russian roum-rnate burst out. 
“You must not have .such opinions.” 

. Every African who attended xVfos- 
cow State University can recite simi¬ 
lar incidents. Formal debate is not a 
■part of the Soviet curricuIuiTi. ihit 
nightly," Russians and Africans gath- 
e.red all over the university dormi¬ 
tories, six to a dozen in a room. Like 
members oi secret societies, we 
locked the dcjors against intrusion 
while- we eagerly debated world 
problems and philosophies. Some of 
the Russians parroted Prai^da edi¬ 
torials. B'ut many others came, like 
Boris, to admit uncertainties about 
them.selves and. Communism. 

Clampdowii* Finally the deans 
discovered wliat was happening. 
Orders went out banning jazz 
■ records and after-hours debates. The 
magazines and newspapers which 
we wxTC receiving tfirough the mails 
were shut off. Professor Dekan 
Kuzin of the Russian-language de¬ 
partment publiclv issued a warning 
to foreign students: Wc could not 
behave in the same fashion as vve 
might in capitalist countries where 
students wQxt paying their own 
expenses. With the Soviet Union 
financing our education, we would 
be expected to do and think what 
we were told. 

On each floor of every dormitory 
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a committee; of' the ..Komsomol, 
the Russian Young ■ Communists 
League, policed the. thinking of nil 
Soviet, students. The Komsomol 
now^ prohibited them from associat¬ 
ing with us under, pain of expulsion 
and blacklisting, which would rele¬ 
gate; them to labourers’ jobs for the 
Testof,their,lives..' ; 

There were unpleasant incidents. 
Michel Ayih of Togo was prevented 
from leaving the lift at his floor in 
the university building. When he 
protested, a Russian shouted at him: 
“What right do you have to speak.? 
You’re a black monkey, not a 
human being.” Once when I was 
walking in the heart of Moscow, a 
gang followed, taunting, pushing, 
trying to provoke a fight in which 
I would have been mobbed. 

One night Benjamin Omburo 
from Kenya was mauled by Soviet 
police when they found him talk¬ 
ing to a Russian girl at a bus stop. 
At a party, Omar Khalif of Soma¬ 
lia, provoked into an argument 
with a Communist student, was 
beaten unconscious and spent two 
weeks in hospital. 

The Last Straw* Finally, in the 
spring of i960, word leaked out that 
in the autumn Africans at the Mos¬ 
cow State University were to be 
transferred to a “Friendship Univer¬ 
sity”—for foreigners only. With 
members from 14 African countries 
present, our Black Africa union 
voted that Stanley Omor Okullo, 
a second-year medical student from 
Uganda, should write to the 


Ministry of ■ Higher Education 
demand'ing, ,'tiiat^ discrinimatioii- be. 
, halted, that we be accorded protec- 
' tion and dignity and that Friendship 
University be non-segregated. ' 

The Communist reply was to ex¬ 
pel Stanley from Russia, When he 
reached London, he,told reporters 
of .hisexperiences. The Russians 
then accused him falsely of im- 
morality, drunkenness and “joining 
the imperialist camp.” Government 
propagandists surged through tlie 
dormitories offering 1,000 roubles to 
any of us who would sign a state¬ 
ment supporting the charges. After 
two weeks of intensive canvassing 
only three or four allowed them¬ 
selves to be bought. 

Now we Africans were furious. 
We met and drew up a full indict¬ 
ment of the Communism we once 
found'* so attractive. We addressed 
the document to each of our African 
governments, only to have the Rus¬ 
sians prevent its dispatch. At a meet¬ 
ing each of us vowed to get out of 
the Soviet Union as soon as possible. 

The Road West* We fanned out 
to the Western embassies to plead 
for scholarships elsewhere, any¬ 
where. The Western representatives 
were anxious to avoid the appear¬ 
ance of interfering with the Soviet 
educational programme for us. But 
after repeated requests, the West 
German Embassy obtained scholar¬ 
ships for my cousin, for Theo 
Okonkwo of Nigeria, and for 
Michel Ayih of Togo. The British 
Embassy then decided it could let 
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Andrew RiclK-jixl Amar, a country¬ 
man of mine with a British pass¬ 
port, resume the English education 
he had interrupted to come to 
Moscow. ■ , 

As for myself, the U.S. Embassy 
liiiaily agreed to help me if the 
British Embassy would provide me 
with' a valid British, passport. This 
was done, and in October 1960 I 
prepared to leave zVioscow and By to 
the United States, to enrol at 
Washington State University, 

‘Ton’ll be sorry!” warned my 
dean at Moscow University when 
after five days of argument he final¬ 
ly granted me the right to get an 
exit permit. 

But Fm not. Fm eternally grate¬ 
ful. 

True, there is racial discriniina- 
tion in the United States, but 
Americans are consciously striving 
to eliminate it; in the Soviet Union 
this evil is official policy. True, com¬ 
pared with the financial assistance 
given me in Moscow, my funds to- 
clay arc lean and precarious. But I 
thank God that I am here not as a 
pawn of an international conspiracy; 
I am here because of the generosity 
of American people, 

1 am one of the lucky ones. To¬ 
day, a hundred or more other young 
Africans are floating round Europe, 
impoverished and discouraged. 
They had the courage to get out of 
Moscow State University, but they 
have hunted in vain for free coun¬ 
tries that would accord them 
another educational opportunity. In 


the meantime, the ranks of the 
students behiiit! I he Irfi.ii Curtain 
have been increased to a tliousaiid or 
1,500 by expan<Jcil Riis.siaji recruit¬ 
ing programmes. 1 pray fhai a wav 
may be found to let some of rliese 
young men have the opportunity 
I’m being given. 

It is imporunit for the workl— 
and especially for tlie w'orkFs neu- 
traLs--to know how Moscow treats 
its visiting slndents. Our forma! 
charges against the (Mmmunists 
will, i hope, serve to put other 
students on their guard: 

“In the name of all loyal Afri¬ 
cans,” we wTOte, “the executive 
committee of the African Students 
Union in Moscow wishes respect¬ 
fully to call the attention of all 
African governments to the deceits, 
the threats, the pressures, the bru¬ 
tality and the discrimination with 
which the Soviet administrators and 
strategists have so often handled 
African and otlicr foreign students. 
New and dangerous forms of 
colonialism and discrimination are 
being fostered hv the Gommunists 
and are a grave threat to the future 
of Africa. 

“I’his new colonialism is being 
advanced by deceitful propa,ganda 
and subversion. Our accusations arc 
directed not against the Russian peo¬ 
ple wc met and some of whom wc 
came to love. We accuse the dis¬ 
astrous ambition of Communist dic¬ 
tatorship and its bureaucracy that 
have brought terror and fear to 
much of the world.” 
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My Life and Hard Times 
With a Swimming Pool 





By Devon Francis 



I HEN THE question of our ^ 
building a swimming 
pool first came up, I 
thought it was just idle conversa¬ 
tion..;' . , ■ 

My wife remarked, “We ought to 
join a country club. Only—we 
could build a swimming pool for 
what it would cost.” 

' “Okay,” I said lightly, “let’s build 
a swimming pool,” and opened the 
evening paper at the sports page. 

When I got home the next even- 
ing two engaging gentlemen, Mr. 
Davis and Mr. Rittenberg, from a 
pool-building company near by, 
were—to my utter astonishment- 
on the terrace squinting at our 
.property. 

In a week, there was our pool. 

In a mumb sort of way we were 
enchanted with it. It was 30 feet 


long and averaged-out (being, of 
course, kidney-shaped), 15 feet wide. 
It was four feet deep at the shallow 
end and seven and a half at the deep 
end. It held 19,000 gallons of Water. 
It was painted blue, and was wet 
and cool and invigorating. When, at 
dusk, we switched on the under¬ 
water light with temporary wiring, 
its soft fluorescence bathed the sur- 
rounding trees. 

It illuminated a lot of other stuff, 
too. For all around there was the 
biggest collection of debris since they 
dug the Panama Canal. The scene 
didn’t square with our dream. 

“It looks sort of unfinished,” I 
said. 

My wife is the practical one. 
“Fve got a suspicion,” said she, 
“that we’ve only done the first part 
of the work.” 


Condensed from Bouse Beautiful 
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':iCiidixW' Richcvd Amar, a country^ 
.mafl, of mine with a British pass- 
: port,' resume the English education 
: he had interrupted to come to 
...Moscow; 

: . As. for myself, the U.S. Embassy 
■finally' agreed to help me if the 
British. Embassy ivould provide me 
.with.' a valid British passport. This 
was done, and in October i960 I 
prepared to leave Moscow and fly to 
the United States, to enrol at 
Washington State University. 

‘‘Youll be sorry!” warned my 
dean at Moscow University when 
after five days of argument he final¬ 
ly granted me the right to get an 
exit permit. 

But Fm not. Fm eternally grate- 
ful. 

True, there is racial discrixfiina- 
tion in the United States, but 
Americans are consciously striving 
to eliminate it; in the Soviet Union 
this evil is official policy. True, com¬ 
pared with the financial assistance 
given me in Moscow', my funds to¬ 
day are lean and precarious. But I 
thank God that I am here not as a 
pawn of an international conspiracy; 

I am here because of the generosity 
of American people. 

I am one of the lucky ones. To¬ 
day, a hundred or more other young 
Africans are floating round Europe, 
impoverished and discouraged. 
They had the courage to get out of 
Moscow State University, but they 
have hunted in vain for free coun- ■ 
tries that would accord them 
another educational opportunity. In 


the-meantime, the. ranks "of the 
students behind the Iron Curtain 
have been increased to a thousand or 
■ 1,500 by expanded Russian recruit- 
ing programmes. I pray that a way 
may be found to let some of these 
young men have the opportunity 
Fm being given. 

It is important' for the world— 
and especially for the world’s neu¬ 
trals—to know how Moscow treats 
its visiting students. Our formal 
charges against the Communists 
will, I hope, serve to put other 
students on their guard: 

“In the name of all loyal Afri¬ 
cans,” we wrote, “the executive 
committee of the African Students 
Union in Moscow wishes respect¬ 
fully to call the attention of all 
African governments to the deceits, 
the threats, the pressures, the bru¬ 
tality and the discrimination with 
which the Soviet administrators and 
strategists have so often handled 
African and other foreign students. 
New and dangerous forms of 
colonialism and discrimination are 
being fostered by the Communists 
and are a grave threat to the future 
of Africa, 

“This new colonialism is being 
advanced by deceitful propaganda 
and subversion. Our accusations are 
directed not against the Russian peo¬ 
ple we met and some of whom we 
came to love. We accuse the dis¬ 
astrous ambition of Communist dic¬ 
tatorship and its bureaucracy that 
have brought terror and fear to 
much of the world.” 
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By Devon Francis 



J/HEN THE question of our ■ 
building a swimming 
pool first came up, I 
thought it was just idle conversa¬ 
tion. 

My wife remarked, “We ought to 
join a country club. Only—we 
could build a swimming pool for 
what it would cost.’' 

■ “Okay,” I said lightly, “let’s build 
a swimming pool,” and opened the 
evening paper at the sports page. 

When I got home the next even¬ 
ing two engaging gentlemen, Mr. 
Davis 'and Mr, Rittenberg, from a 
pool-building company near by, 
were—to my utter astonishment— 
on the terrace squinting at our 
property. 

In a week, there w^as our pool. 

In a numb sort of way we were 
enchanted with it. It was 30 feet 


long and averaged-out (being, of 
course, kidney-shaped), 15 feet wide. 
It was four feet deep at the shallow 
end and seven and a half at the deep 
end. It held 19,000 gallons of water. 
It was painted blue, and was wet 
and cool and invigorating. When, at 
dusk, we switched on the under¬ 
water light with temporary wiring, 
its soft fluorescence bathed the sur¬ 
rounding trees. 

It illuminated a lot of other stuff, 
too. For all around there was the 
biggest collection of debris since they 
dug the Panama Canal, The scene 
didn’t sc|uare with our dream. 

“It looks sort of unfinished,” I 
said. 

My wife is the practical one. 
“Fve got a suspicion,” said she, 
“that weVe only done the first part 
of the work.” 
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"■■. We. 'carted' ''away■■■ tlie ■'■debris;■purr-''' 
selves. It: 'took ' a week.Then.: we' 
brought in the. .electricians. They 
had to make a permanent'connex¬ 
ion between the house power sup¬ 
ply and the miclerwater light and 
the motor that turned the pump 'in 
the water-filter system. ..Next .came a 
paving contractor. He laid a' con¬ 
crete apron—the “deck*’— on the 
perimeter of the pool. Then the pool 
contractors returned with such odd¬ 
ments as granular chlorine to kill 
unfriendly bacteria, other chemicals 
to prevent the growth of algae, an 
extension-handle underwater brush 
for sediment, and a test-tube appar¬ 
atus to keep a finger on the water’s 
chlorine and acidity-alkalinity pulse. 
Things were plainly getting out of 
hand. 

“I trust,” I said to the man as he 
remounted his lorry, and I tried not 
to sound complaining, “that this 
about finishes the job.” 

“Just about,” he replied. “Of 
course,” he added as he let in the 
clutch, “you will want a diving 
board one of these days, and you’d 
better start thinking about a vacuum 
cleaner, and before the leaves begin 
falling you will want a good pool 
cover.” 

We were shocked by the com¬ 
plexities of pool maintenance. But 
what was really causing us to turn 
and toss at night was the thought 
of the neighbours. We had a pool. 
None of our neighbours had a pool. 
One couldn’t swim alone in one’s 
own pool, we agreed, in full view of, 


a g'aggle of . sweaty onbokers; Yet 
one couldn’t permit one’s pool to ber 
come a public, tub for .outdoor bath¬ 
ing. We would just have to make 
some rules and pass the word round. 

Rule One* No children 'under 12. 
We no longer have any offspring at 
home, and we had made the shallow 
end of the pool four feet deep to dis¬ 
courage visits from local small fry. 

Rule Two: No adults except by 
invitation. 

We felt pretty good about our de¬ 
cisions. It was all simple, really. 

Rule One got its first test on a hot 
Saturday afternoon as we sat on the 
terrace in our bathing suits, drying 
off. Two youngsters, right on the 
borderline of ii years old, suddenly 
appeared and unobtrusively sat 
down. They stared at the pool. They 
stared at their feet. They stared at 
the sky. They didn’t say anything, 
they just stared. I looked at my 
watch. After a long time I looked at 
the watch again. It had been three 
minutes. 

“All right,” I said, “get your bath¬ 
ing trunks.” I turned to my wife. 
“They feed the cat when we’re 
away,” I explained defensively,, 
“and they compete to mow the 

lawn, and-” She was looking at 

me. “Okay,” I said,“rm a coward.” 

She squinted at the kids splash¬ 
ing. “It was only a question,” she 
said, “of which of us caved in 

That solved the kid problem. We 
; iperbly modified Rule One: No kids 
uinlesS'accompanied by adults, or 
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unless by , special or unless ' 

there were special circumstances. 

'We realized that enforcement of 
Rule Two was going to be equally 
difficult. '‘If we ask the' Bedells,” 
said my wife, “the Schlencks may 
wonder why we didn’t ask them. If 
the Bedells and the Schlencks go in, 
the Hattons and the Woodworths 
may wonder why they weren’t in¬ 
vited. • If the Woodworths come, 
there are the Grovers—” ■ ■ 

In the end the adults solved the 
problem themselves. Our house be¬ 
came a communal clothes-changing 
place. My wife had to have the 
beds made by 10 a.m., for by 10.30 
someone might drop in for a dip. 
She assumed a permanent posture 
of mop-in-hand to soak up water 
from the floors. She took it all in 
her stride. 

The pool itself was a fair house¬ 
keeping problem, requiring daily 
care. There was a dose of chlorine, 
administered after sunset or soon 
after sunrise. Otherwise, the chlo¬ 
rine would evaporate too fast to kill 
bacteria. We had to test the water 
for its acid-alkaline balance. If it 
was too alkaline, it frustrated the 
mission of .the chlorine. ’Wo.rse, it 
permitted the deposit of calcium on 
the pool sides and bottom. If too 
acid, it irritated the eyes. 

The volume of traflic through the 
pool determined the amount of 
brushing we had to do; when the 
water was churned up, more dirt 
went down the drain to be taken 
out by the filter. Once a week we 


had to backwash the' filter,', revers¬ 
ing the flow and carrying, away the 
dirt collected in the filtering agent. 
We had to clean the leaves froffl 
strainers in the filter and skimme.r. 
Periodically, also, we had to fish 
Mein Herr Sciiiiapps, our scliiiau- 
zer, out of the pool. : 

Then there were' the grown-up 
pranksters. One morning ■ at tw.o. 
o’clock I heard a splash in the pool. 
We wo,ke up with a start. I r'ushed 
to the back door, barking a shin 
in the dark. Moonlight bathed the 
terrace. The water had been dis¬ 
turbed all right. Waves slapped at 
the pool sides. But the place was 
barren of clues. 

“Let’s assume, from the size of the 
splash,” said my wife comfortingly 
as I crawled back into bed, “that it 
was only a horse.” 

In the morning I remarked point¬ 
edly to my next-door neighbour that 
there had been a big splash in the 
pool, and hadn’t he had a party at 
his house the night before? He 
nodded. “Funny,” he said, dead¬ 
pan, shaking his head. 

The season had to end. On a brisk 
autumn morning a man from the 
pool company knocked on the door. 
“We’ve come,” said he softly, “to 
put your pool to sleep.” 

He dismounted the motor and 
pump on the filter. He stuffed rags 
in the open plumbing. He greased 
' the fittings. He,, removed.^ the skim¬ 
mer weir and put a piece of wood 
in the reservoir to absorb ice pres¬ 
sure. He lowered the pool level. He 
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removed the ladder.. It : was all’' a 
,little:sad. 

“I’ll betj” said my wife, “that this 
winter will be the longest.one that 
we have ever spent.” 

It was, too. But we invented com- 
.pensations. For Christmas, my wife 
gave me half ^ a hut for the te.rra.ce so 
;tha£ bathers would have somewhere 
besides the house in which to 
change. For her birthday, I gave her 
the other half. For my birthday, she 
gave me a plastic pool cover. For 


Meih Herr Schnapps’s birthday, ' we 
gave him a pool vacuum cleaner. ' 
I don’t know what all thislias cost 
us, in capital investment. I’ve never 
added it up. We .reached a point of 
no return .and somehow, now, it 
doesn’t seem to matter, for v/e enjoy 
our swimming pool ail the year 
round. In the summer w^e swim in it. 
When snow mantles its seductive 
curves, we gaze at it through the 
window and ruminate that if winter 
comes, spring can’t be far behind. 



For Better, for Worse 

Our ii-year-old daughter was called upon to help with many extra 
chores in preparation for her eider sister’s wedding. During the hectic 
final week she was constantly on the go. When the wedding was over 
at last, she eagerly read the announcement in the local newspaper—the 
description, of the bridal gown, the names of those in the wedding party 
and so on. 

“Why!” she cried in disappointment when she reached the end of the 
article, “Fm not even listed as one of the survivors I ’’—The Rev. Kelly Moseley 

When my sister announced her engagement to the captain of the local 
rifle club, my maiden aunt, noted for her skill in cake decoration, in¬ 
sisted on making the wedding cake. 

The great day arrived and she delivered her masterpiece—three tiers 
of it, frosted and .silvered, and embellished with sprigs of orange blossom. 
On top stood her crowning achievement—a perfect sugar model of a 

shotgun. —Dorothy Holledge 


The Sunday bulletin of one church lists memorial gifts from member.s 
of the congregation. One week a special gift was reported, “a thank- 
offering gift” from a couple whose daughter had just married. —s.l.l. 

A HAPPY bridal couple had just driven away from the church when they 
were gonged by a police car. Embarrassed, the groom pulled over to the 
kerb and asked what he had done. , 

“Nothing,” said the policeman, “but Fye been in front of the church for 
two hours directing traffic for your wedding. Now I want my chance to 




In his book ‘'^Inside Europe/’ published a quarter of a century ago, John 
Gunther wrote of Great Britain: ‘'At one and the same time, England is the 
world’s firmest monarchy, strongest oligarchy and freest democracy. It is an 
island of country houses, built on a foundation of coal. It supports itself by 
ownership of land or by trade in all the markets of the world; it pays-^ewice 
to conscience and religion; its empire is its greatest pride,” Mow, 25 years later, 
Mr, Gunther has taken another look at Britain, Here is his report: the personal 


view of an outsider who is also one of the world’s most perceptive observers. 
It is an exclusive excerpt from his latest book, ‘^‘Inside Europe Today.” 


By John Gunther 

N A MINOR level—or perhaps requirement (so has Oxford for 
not so minor—there are all science students), and standards of 
manner of differences be- the popular Press (to my mind, at 
tween Great Britain in 1936 and least) have grossly deteriorated. The 
Great Britain today. Politicians refer leaving age for compulsory educa¬ 
te their colleagues by their Christian tion has been raised from, 14 to 15, 
names on television, and the prosti- and naked striptease shows, pre- 
tutes are off the streets. Cambridge seated all over the West End of 
has abolished Latin as an entrance London to “club’' audiences, do a 

Condensed from **Inside Europe Today,'* © 1961 by John 35 

Gunther and published by Hamish ikamilton, London 
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'business of ^5 million (Rs. 7'crores). 
■ a year, Tlie youth, of the land betrays 
'a'distinct note of irreverence to- 
'.wards the mysterious entity known 
■as 'the Establishment, which is the 
ruling clique in- Britain, and tourists 
may enter the sacred precincts of 
almost every stately home in Eng¬ 
land by paying a small fee. 

Other conspicuous phenomena 
of change demand more extended 
word. 

First, social fluidity. It would be 
a gross exaggeration to say that class 
distinctions in England no longer 
exist—but, generally speaking, caste 
is nowhere near so important as it 
was before the war. Then, if a boy’s 
father was a coal miner or textile 
worker, the chances were that the 
youngster would follow him in his 
occupation; only exceptionally gift- 
ed, aggressive or lucky people 
emerged from their environment. 
Today countless young men and 
women climb out of their back¬ 
grounds with comparative ease. 

Among the factors leading to the 
fluidity of much of contemporary 
British society are democratized 
education and ''the telly,” which 
can go a long way towards shaping 
a homogeneous society. But most 
important of all is money. With the 
increase in taxes and the virtual end 
of unemployment, the poor have 
become richer, and the rich have 
become poorer. Death duties rise to 
80 per cent on an estate of mil¬ 
lion (Rs. 1*3 crores); no factor, not 
even surtax (which goes up to 89 per 


cent) can be .more,; levelling. Only 
18,100 people: in the whole of Britain 
keep more than ;£450oo (Rs. 50,000) 

' per year out of earnings, and of 'this 
number only 800 ■ keep .more than 
£6^000 (Rs. 8 o,oog). Most rich peo¬ 
ple ^ live on their capital, and the. 
manipulation of it, since there is no 
capital-gains tax in Britain. 

Second. It seemed to me, visiting 
Britain in 1958 and again in i960, 
that there had been a diminution in 
the respect generally accorded the 
Royal Family. Here we tread on 
delicate ground. The Queen and 
Queen Mother are loved and revered 
by the majority of the population, 
but the institution of monarchy is 
regarded with a perspective sharply 
different from that of former years. 
Writers, both Tory and Labour, 
have made vivid adverse comment 
on royal prerogatives and attri¬ 
butes. The marriage of Princess 
Margaret provoked gossip that 
would have been unthinkable a gen¬ 
eration ago. The New Statesman 
printed a profile about the royal 
bride which dealt with her as a 
human being with human frailties. 
Members of the Labour Party asked 
pertinent questions in the House 
about the sum allotted for decorat¬ 
ing the London streets for her 
wedding and the cost of her honey¬ 
moon cruise on the royal yacht. In 
general, however, few British citi¬ 
zens resent what the Royal Family 
costs them. 

Third, the boom. Everybody, it 
seems, has money — moreover, 
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spends it. Wages have gone up, 
but inflation has been kept within 
bounds. Conspicuous is the relative 
affliience of young people. Boys just 
out' of school may earn as much as 
(Rs. 107) a week at their first 
. jobs,^ and a teenager is scorned by 
■ his fellows if lie hasn’t good-looking 
' clothes. These youngsters, let us re¬ 
member, were thc' hardship kids 
who grew up in a rationed economy 
with the most meagre apportion- 
^mcnt of shoes, butter, meat, radios, 
what not—and now they are burst¬ 
ing out. 

Wealth makes for relaxation, and 
also for mobility. Outstanding is 
the enormous increase of hire-pur¬ 
chase or, as it is somewhat cynically 
known, ‘‘the Never-Never.” This 
puts merchandise within the reach 
of almost everybody, and it is 
another cogent reason why classes 
are being levelled out. As one friend 
put it to me:- a garage mechanic 
with a second-hand Ford can, with 
reasonable luck, get as far along the 
road as a duke in a jaguar. 

Despite the boom, there are 
worries in the economic picture. 
The principal one has to do with 
exports. Britain must import food 
(about half its total consumption) 
or starve; and imports must be paid 
for. Exports have been holding up 
well, but imports are rising faster; 
the trade deficit has recently run as 
high as ^{108 million (Rs, 144 crores) 
a month. The main reason, para¬ 
doxically, is too much prosperity— 
that is, the colossal demand by 


Britons for British consumer goods, 
which means that manufactured 
. articles which normally went abroad 
are now absorbed' at home. To 
check this process the government 
has taken several- steps, such as- in¬ 
creasing the bank rate, squeezing- 
credit, and trying to- keep hire- 
purchase within bounds'by, d.irect 
controls. 

Vourth, nationalization and the 
welfare state. Most of the manufac¬ 
turing industries, on which British 
trade largely depends, have not been 
nationalized and probably never 
will be. Steel was nationalized by 
the Labour government, then 
brought back to private ownership 
by the Tories. Roughly one-seventh 
of the steel industry is, however, still 
state-owned, and the list of other 
industries and services which are 
firmly nationalized and under 
public control is formidable— 
the railways, most civil aviation, 
some road transport, the Bank of 
England, coal, gas and electricity, 
and cable and wireless communica¬ 
tion. Then, too, one should mention 
subsidized housing, the National 
Insurance Scheme—which provides 
social security on an extremely com¬ 
prehensive basis—and, above all, the 
National Health Service. Despite 
the ferocious controversies which 
attended its birth, it not only works 
efficiently, but is overwhelmingly 
popular. 

Fijth and finally, Britain is no 
^ longer a.great power. It is at the top 
of ffie ’Second rank of powers, but it 
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is':'aot' Oil . the level o£ the Soviet.: 
Union ;or the 'United States, And . 
perhaps this is the most profound, 
the most noteworthy, of all the 
.changes, since for roughly a hun¬ 
dred years Britain was incontestably 
the chief power in the world, and it 
is' 110 small thing for a great' power 
to stop being one. Moreover, the 
British Empire (as apart from the 
Commonwealth) has all but ceased 
. to exist. 

Since the war, British dependen¬ 
cies embracing 592,000,000 people 
and 3,735,000 square miles have be¬ 
come free. However, most of the 
newly independent countries, al¬ 
though they rank as sovereign states, 
retain close economic and political 
ties with Britain, and are loyal 
members of the Commonwealth. 
The Union Jack no longer flies over 
them, they no longer have British 
governors, but association with the 
United Kingdom and most other 
members of the Commonwealth re¬ 
mains cordial and intimate. 

One of the reasons for this giving 
away of what seems to be a quarter 
of, the earth is the good old British 
doctrine, once expressed to me by 
the late Ernest Bevin, a former 
Foreign Secretary, of “Give—and 
keep!'’ That is, by getting out in 
time, by fulfilling the nationalist 
aspirations of colonial peoples early 
rather than late, the British hoped to 
retain political dominance and eco¬ 
nomic advantage. It hasn’t always 
worked out that way, Britain,, for 
instance, certainly does not dominate 


Nehru’s India. But British relations ' ■■'.'f 
with: India are infinitely smoother ■ .; ::j 

and more :fruitfui,'tha,ii before the, ■; 
war, and British trade with India ..i 
has actually increased—-by a lot, ■ 

Defettce and Nuclear 
. Disatmamejit 

Defence is a. difficult subject in ' tj 
Britain. 'One. may begin with ffie , 

premise that the country is inde- ., '.'(i 

fensible in the missile age. Great 
Britain is a sitting target—small, i 

with a highly concentrated popula¬ 
tion and lying a stone’s throw from 
the nearest Soviet missile bases in 
East Germany. One calculation is 
that no more than 60 megaton 
bombs, which could be dumped on 
Britain in a matter of minutes, 
would destroy it. 

All this has, as a natural result, 
produced repercussions in the na¬ 
tional consciousness. 

The Campaign for. Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament—a movement which 
sponsors “peace marches” between 
London and Aldermaston, site of 
a nuclear-research establishment— 
has become one of the most power- , 
£ul pressure groups in Britain, and 
includes such renowned figures as 
Bertrand Russell and J. B. Priestley. 

How, it may well be* asked, can 
any responsible or patriotic Briton 
plead for unilateral British aban¬ 
donment of nuclear arms.? How, 
in the present burning state of the 
world, can they bear to leave the 
United Kingdom defenceless except 
for conventional weapons ? The 
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major hypothesis of theunilateral-' 
ists is that, by renouncing nuclear, 
weapons and scrapping the present 
stocks of A-bombs and H-bombs 
and the means of delivering them, 
and by withdrawing from NATO 
and abolishing American bases, the 
: country will ' be . made not' weaker, 
but stronger. If, they reason, Britain 
takes the lead, in nuclear disarma¬ 
ment, it is unlikely that Russia will 
ever bother to attack her, since the 
Soviet Union has no serious quarrel 
with Great Britain per se; in other 
words, as I heard it put, “the best 
way to attain security is by total 
weakness.” 

One objectively-minded Labour 
M.P. who vigorously opposes nu¬ 
clear disarmament told me that the 
unilateralists are composed of six 
main groups: ‘(a) genuine idealists; 
(b) “practical” pacifists, including 
many churchmen, wdio want to neu¬ 
tralize Britain; (c) Communists 
and fellow travellers; (d) woolly- 
minded escapists, who stick their 
heads in the sand like ostriches; ( e) 
anti-Americans;and f f) people who 
fear West German rearmament. (A 
strong body of British opinion still 
hates and fears Germany.) 

Macmillan and the Tories 

When Harold Macmillan became 
Prime Minister in January 1957, 
British fortunes and prestige were 
at their lowest ebb for a generation. 
The grim Suez fiasco had split the 

See ‘^Gunther's Profile of Harold Macmil¬ 
lan/’ The Reader’s Digest, January 1959. 


country; 
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were bad; ■ the Comrnoiiwealth 
■was restive and alarmed;''.morale 
at home was cracking, and a flight 
from sterling threatened;' the Tory 
Party was frustrated/ leaderlcss 
and discouraged. 

■ Today, developments have come 
that are little short of phenomenal, 
Suez left a lurid scar, but the wound 
has healed;' relations between Lon¬ 
don and Washington are harmo¬ 
nious and fruitful, and Britain has 
healthy gold and currency reserves; 
above all, the Rt. Hon. Harold Mac¬ 
millan, Prime Minister and First 
Lord of the Treasury, is undisputed 
leader of the Tory Party, widely 
popular and respected, and at the 
peak of his considerable powders.* 

The Macmillan government is, of 
course, a conservative government, 
but on most issues stands (to Ameri¬ 
can eyes) a bit left of centre. In fact, 
the Macmillanites are called “Left 
Conservatives” by Tories to the 
.right of them. The root of the Mac-^ 
millan policy is to play politics like 
chess and, at all costs, to hold on to 
an impregnable position slightly 
left of centre. This infuriates the 
Labour Party, and makes it difficult 
for Labour to wage a winning elec¬ 
toral campaign; the Tories have 
filched their thunder. 

The Opposition 

Moreover, on two issues— -further 
nationalization of industry, and. de¬ 
fence—the Labour Party is itself bit¬ 
terly divided. The leader of the 
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.party,:'Hugh, Gaitskell, has to spend 
much more time and energy fight¬ 
ing one wing of his own followers 
than in confronting Macmillan and 
the.g.overnment. 

The pressing and painful issue in 
the Labour Party split is unilateral¬ 
ism and nuclear disarmament. To 
oversimplify, the focus of the 
quarrel is a struggle between ele¬ 
ments in the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress and the parliamentary Labour 
Party. 

The trade unions, with over eight 
million members, are important -be¬ 
cause, historically, they have always 
been the essential base of the whole 
Labour movement. A number of 
major unions last year took up the 
cause of unilateral nuclear dis¬ 
armament, One curiosity is the 
Communist influence. Politically 
the Communists play no role in 
Great Britain whatever; yet their 
influence is considerable in several 
unions, like the engineers and elec¬ 
trical workers. And it is all on the, 
unilateralist side. 

Gaitskell and his adherents, on 
the other hand, want to keep the 
nuclear deterrent and continue to 
permit the presence of U.S. forcesin 
Great Britain as long as necessary. 
Within the party an astounding 
number of cross-currents cut into 
this struggle. Some M.P.’s oppose 
Gaitskell on unilateral grounds, 
some for his stand on “Clause Four” 
—the “nationalization of industry” 
clause in the Labour Party consti¬ 
tution written in 1918. GaitskelPs 


opinion is .that a broad commitment 
to common ownership of the means, 
of production, distribution and ex¬ 
change does ■ not fit the circum¬ 
stances of post-war affluent society. 

How Britain Has Not Changed . 

Until' doomsday or even, beyond 
one may assume that the more res¬ 
plendent London hotels and shops 
will continue to have commission¬ 
aires who wear smart uniforms and 
service medals, and that never will 
there be a spot of dust on the sleek 
flanks of the Rolls-Royces lined up 
outside Claridge’s. Other changeless 
factors are, of course, ivy on village 
walls, letters to The Times, severe 
standards in the courts of law, and 
tall women who like to shoot and 
ride to hounds. 

But something more important, 
more germinal, should be men¬ 
tioned, too. As a British friend put 
it, Britain is still a country with 
a conscience—provided that con¬ 
science does not interfere with hav¬ 
ing more than a reasonable share of 
economic well-being. No country in 
the world has such a zealous pride in 
civil liberties, and this is still prob¬ 
ably the only nation capable of going 
to war on behalf of another, as it did 
in 1914 for Belgium and in 1939 for 
Poland—though other motivations 
also played a role. Britain is still an 
intensely virile nation in the realm 
of ideas, it still respects the non¬ 
conformist conscience, it still has a 
lively political capacity for protest, 
and it still believes in right. 



ART? 


The artistry of the camera is causing museums 
and critics to accord photography an increasingly 
honoured place in the world of pictures 


By Oscar Schisgall 


A 


MAN named Fred Langen- 
helm set up a camera on a 
tripod one sunny July day 
in 1845, and snapped a panoramic 
view of Niagara Fails. When copies . 
of the picture circulated through¬ 
out Europe, it became the first 
photograph to achieve international 
fame. But was it a work of art? 

The same question was asked 
when the U.S. Government paid 
25,000 dollars for 2,000 American 
Civil War photographs taken by 
Mathew Brady. A vivid history, it 
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was conceded. But could such pic¬ 
tures be classed with great paintings ? 

Today, photography has come of 
age as an art. In the opinion of James 
Rorimer, director of New York 
City’s Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
“A picture that stirs the emotions 
can be a work of art whether it is 
produced by a painter, an etcher or 
a photographer,” 

, This was dramatized in a recent 
exhibition of Spanish photographs 
at the Metropolitan Museum. Hung 
among camera shots, most of tlietn 
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by: JO'SC; Ortiz Ecliagile, were some 
:: famous etchings .by, the Spanish 
painter^ Goya. Many a viewer, 
glancing from photograph to etch¬ 
ing, found it hard to decide which 
was more arresting.^ In ^‘Penitents 
in Cuenca,” for instance, Echagiie’s 
camera had' caught a long, misty 
line of hooded figures climbing a 
hill I for one found'it quite as 
moving as Goya’s etchings. 

Often photographs make one 
appraise a painting more acutely. 
Irving Penn composed a camera- 
picture of birch 
trees reflected in a 
pond. One cannot 
help comparing it 
with Monet’s paint¬ 
ings of poplars at a 
river’s edge'. Both 
have caught the 
same kind of 
natural beauty. 

Some photo¬ 
graphers have even 
developed the same habits as paint¬ 
ers. Monet would paint canvas after 
canvas of a subject that he espe¬ 
cially liked—a haystack, a lily pond, 
a cathedral facade. Similarly, Ed¬ 
ward Steichen, the doyen of Ameri¬ 
can photographers, has madt count¬ 
less pictures of a flowering tree out¬ 
side his window. What fascinated 
him were the different aspects it re¬ 
vealed in wind, sun, rain, night, 
dawn and changing light. 

Many European and American 
museums exhibit photographs, 
but few collect them. With the 
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camera thus recognized, the mil¬ 
lions of camera owners..a.re today: 
potential artists. This was niade 
clear when a jury of 12 museum : 
directors, curators of prints,, and. 
photography and art critics selected, 
photographs for. the Metropolitan' 
Museum’s ■ exhibition, ‘'Photo¬ 
graphy in the Fine Arts.” Among 
the 183 pictures chosen were the 
works of 21 amateurs. 

One of these was Leo Lerch’s 
“Homeward”—a group of men 
herding sheep and goats through 
clouds of blurring 
dust in Mexico. It 
is absolutely 
breath - taking. 
How did an 
amateur get it.h 
I was a tourist,” 
Lerch said, “and I 
came upon these 
men and their herd 
in a rutted side 
road. They didn’t 
like strangers. They turned their 
backs on me and drove their sheep 
away. But I saw the picture they 
made and snapped it. Nothing 
makes travel more exciting than to 
be ready to take shots of the unex¬ 
pected.” 

“What makes photographers,” 
says photographer Erich Hartmann, 
"is the ability to see something 
which is to them dramatic, beauti¬ 
ful or tragic—in a scene, a face, a 
flash of landscape. The best place 
to search is among simple; familiar 
things—-even in a leaf.” 
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I personally use a camera 
to record a momenty a 
moment that is vitaly to give 
the viewer of the final print 
a sensation—liveliness ^ 

sadnessy jojy excitements^ 
—Antony Armstrong-J ones 
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f He speaks o£ a, leaf with reason. 

Hartmann’s studies include close¬ 
ly ups of a palm, a cactus, a rubber 

H ■ tree. In each he caught the perfect 
j balance of design that nature so 

I often achieves, 

i Art critics used to condemn an 

uninspired painting by calling it 
“photographic.” They meant that 
it revealed no emotion, that it was 
I mechanical. Today, however, the 

I imaginative photographer can hold 

f his own with all other artists in 

expressing emotion. When David 
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Seymour, for example, ■ made 
camera studies in. a'Polish w.ar'or¬ 
phanage, he was not looking for 
prettiness but for human reality. 
■One of his shots may well become a 
classic; it caught, in the face of a 
homeless little girl, all the anguish 
caused by war. 

Abstractions? The abstract photo¬ 
graphs at New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, collected from many 
nations, are as vivid, as startling— 
and in some cases as incomprehen¬ 
sible—as those made by the most 



In '‘Homeward/’ Leo Lerch, an amateur photographer, blended beauty of composition 
and richness of subpct-matter to achieve a camera masterpiece. 
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AAfborne grace, motion and design—Ernst Haas*s classic picture of 
pigeons over a beach (Magnum) 


abstract of painters. Scott Hyde, 
for instance, achieved remarkable 
effects by focusing his camera on 
crumpled aluminium foil. Only a 
lens could have revealed how many 
colours and designs aluminium foil 
reflects. 

. Ernst Haas of Austria has 
wrought eye-catching wonders in 
photographing sunlight on wet 
sand, shadows on water, a speed- 
blurred bull attacking a horse, and 
—believe it or not—three pieces of 
Swiss cheese on a table! 

There are few galleries or dealers 
in photographic art; the decision on 
“what is art” is left, essentially, to 
museum curators or their judges. 
This is one reason why the camera’s 
art has never become a high-priced 


commodity like paintings or etch¬ 
ings, Professionals may sell their 
commercial pictures to advertising 
agencies for Rs. 4,000 or more, but 
when they sell an art photograph to 
the Museum of Modern Art collec¬ 
tion, for example, the standard fee is 
a litde over Rs. 40. To be accepted 
by the Museum of Modern Art, 
however, is an honour that cannot 
be measured in money. It means 
being included among such masters 
as Alfred Stieglitz, Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, Edward Weston, Alfred 
Eisenstadt. 

“Is there any formula for produc¬ 
ing artistic photographs?” an ama¬ 
teur wrote to Ivan Dmitri, the 
noted photographer who is a star of 
the “Photography in the Fine Arts” 
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exhibition at the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum in New York. Dmitri’s reply 
was: “Have the courage to. photo¬ 
graph what you consider worth 
while. The best way to evoke a re¬ 
sponse in others is to -photograph 
that which moves you/' 

He cited Wynn Bullock’s “The 
Chair.” Bullock photographed what 
anybody else might have ■ called 
an ugly sight: the remains of a 
wooden chair, all but destroyed by 
fire, leaning against a charred fence. 
Yet Bullock achieved a masterpiece 
o£ grim power. Jeannette Klute, 
too, had the courage to consider only 
her own judgement when, in “Sea- 
shells,” she focused her lens on the 
ordinary offerings of a beach. 

“Isn’t the memorable picture usu¬ 
ally caught by accident?” many 
amateurs ask museum curators. 

This may be true of songie great 
news pictures, but most art photo¬ 
graphs are., not produced accident¬ 
ally. The photographer with an 
alert eye sees a picture. He studies 
it as a painter studies a subject— 
from different angles, in varying 
lights. When he finally gets what 
he wants, after hours or even days, 
it is the result of a deliberate, intelli¬ 
gent effort. ^ 

BIow^ much is due to dark-room 
technique, the sort of wizardry an 
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average amateur cannot "'manage?. 
Startling things can' be done to a 
negative in the dark-room. Nor¬ 
mally, however, an amateur will not 
need dark-room magic to improve 
on nature or on authentic 'human 
documentation. Still, 'if the beauty 
and effectiveness of a picture can 
be enhanced by such a simple pro¬ 
cess as cropping (cutting away a part 
or parts), why not experiment? 

Ivan Dmitri once showed me an 
amateur’s picture of seagulls wing- 
ing against an exquisite sky. It had 
colour, movement, a wonderful 
sense of composition. Yet the 
original photograph had shown the 
New York City skyline from a ferry¬ 
boat—a conventional picture. When 
it was printed, the photographer 
saw, in the upper left-hand corner, 
six gulls silhouetted against the sky. 
He cropped that corner, made an en¬ 
larged print of it, and found himself 
with a gem of grace and motion— 
almost as charming as Ernst Haas’s 
masterpiece, “Pigeons.” 

Will photographers make the 
most of their advantages? The an¬ 
swer lies in the perceptive ness, the 
good taste, the constant quest for 
beauty among the millions of peo¬ 
ple who own cameras. What they 
see and record today may fill our 
museums tomorrow. 


Final Exam 

0=-/ YOUNG teacher, looking harassed, came into the school office and 
asked for one of the intelligence test forms. When I asked what he was 
going to do with just one test, he replied, “Oh, I just want to find out if 

it’s them or me/' . —Contributed by Mrs., Edna Paris 




Towards More Picturesque Speech 


.{^hildien’s faces iookiog up, hold- ■ 
''ing: wonder like a cup (Sara Teasdale) ... 
A candle shed wax tears (Boris Pasternak) 

, . . Broken windowpanes which a 
spider had tried to mend (A. R.) ... The 
train: I like to see it lap the miles and 
lick the valleys up (Emily Dickinson) . . . 
A glittering day when all the waves 
wore flags (John Masefield) 

Something Old, Something New. 
Marriage is oceans of emotions sur¬ 
rounded by expanses of expenses 
(C.A.R.) ,.. An invitation to a wedding 
involves more trouble than a summons 
to a police court (William Feather) . . . 
Marriage is like a tango: it takes two, 
and sometimes one has to bend over 
backwards to keep the dance going 

(Margaret White) 

Cracking the Qtup.Txuzjiicy is when 
a small boy lets his mind wander— 
and then follows it (C.a.r.) . . . They 
tell of a popular psychiatrist who's 
doing well. He makes Rs. 4,000 a week 
and ail the change that falls behind 
the couch (B. b.) . . . Chaperoning: a 
spectator spoil-sport (S. D.) , Nothing 
you put into a banana split is as fatten¬ 
ing as a spoon (Franklin Jones) 

With an 0 ~Fun Mind. The college . 
boy will find a way home thumbhow 
(M. w.) . . * Four fathers have formed 
a quartet to entertain at parent-teacher 


meetings. They call themselves “The 
Faux Pas” (Hal Levy) ... Possible reason 
for missile failures: Toohnany ions ir: 
the fire (A. E. B.). . . Garaging a car is 
complicated by the fallacy that there’s 
always room for one mower (W.W.M.) 

Caught in Passing. Mother, to a 
little boy who has opened the door 
for his father: “Stop saying, It’s only 
Daddy’—even if it is only Daddy!” 
<jackTippit) . . . Woman, at party: “I 
never saw anyone get as much exer¬ 
cise as she does by simply walking 
across the room” rc.EJ 

Traffic Lights. Too many drivers 
play rushing roulette on the roads 
(T. G. Baiiantyne) . . . Like prayer, the 
small car brings the family closer to¬ 
gether (C.T.) 

Finely Defined. Intuition: Simply a 
matter of reading between the lyings 
(S, B.) ... Conscience: The playback of 
the still, small voice that told you not to 
do it in the first place (L. s. McCandiess) 
. . . Waltz: Teenager’s idea of a 
square dance (T.L.) . . . Modern block 
of flats: One in which both the land¬ 
lord and the tenant are trying to raise 
the rent (Cy N, Peace in Qwte) , . . Self- 
control: Mind over madder <P. K. T.) 
. , , Cactus: A truculent succulent 
<K, L. M.). . . Tolerance: The uncom¬ 
fortable suspicion that the other fellow 
may be right after ail (T.s.) 






”Rescue Breathing”: 
New Way to Save Lives 


A simple and 
effective method of 
artificial respiration 


By Ricfiard Match 


EDicAL EXPERIMENTS havc showii that one 
■of the best first-aid measures to revive 
a person whose breathing has been 
stopped by near-drowning, electric shock, 
smoke or gas inhalation, or some similarly 
incapacitating accident or illness is to blow 
your breath into his lungs, mouth-to-mouth. 

The experiments demonstrated that in about 


Before beginning inflations, remove any foreign matter present in 
victim’s mouth and throat by turning head to side and wiping out mouth 
with fingers or cloth. 

Mouth-to-Mouth Method in Adults: 

insert thumb of your left hand between victim’s 
teeth. Hold the jaw upwards so that the head is tilted 
backvvards. Close victim’s nostrils with your right 
hand. Take a deep Breath and place your mouth 
tightly over victim’s mouth and your own thumb. 
Blow forcefully enough to make victim’s chest rise. 
Repeat inflations every three or four seconds. 

Mouth-to-Mouth Method in Children: 

Using both hands, grasp the angles of the child’s 
jaw at the ear lobes and lift up forcibly so that die 
head is tilted backwards. Push child’s lower lip 
towards the chin with your thumbs. Never let the 
chin Take a breath and place your mouth tightly 
over child’s mouth (for a small child cover both mouth 
and nose). Blow in gently until his chest moves, then 
take your mouth off and let him exhale passively. 
Repeat inflations about once every two or three 
seconds. Por infants use Ught pu§s of breath. 
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■half tO' three-quarters of resuscita-'■ 'the victim’s head be tilted back 
tiop'cases neither the■ long-familiar. and -the lower ]2.w:must be. jutted 
Schaefer, “prone-pressure” method out. The backward tilt of the head 
.nor'the'.more.recently recommended 'straightens the victim’s air passage, 
^Holger Nielsen “back-pressure arm- ■. and die jutting jaw ppdls the tongue 
lift” method, as. usually performed forward. Authorities say that some 
.by a'trained rescuer, moved enough unconscious victims wili be saved 
air into the lungs to sustain life, simply by holding the head and jaw 
Mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, on in this position, which permits 
the other hand, supplied up to 12 spontaneous breathing, 
times the volume of air averaged by Each year scores of thousands die 
experts using the nlder methods. of gas or smoke inhalation, drown- 
Rescue breathing has an extra life- ing and similar emergencies, 
saving advantage. Doctors have Three-quarters of these incidents 
long recognized the danger that an occur in or around tlie home. Ac- 
insensible patient may “swallow his cording to experts, a large percen- 
tongue”—and suffocate. In an un- tage of the victims could be saved if 
conscious person, throat reflexes dis- everyone knew the few simple steps 
appear and tlie tongue may sag involved in mouth-to-mouth artifi- 
against the back of the throat, block- cial respiration (see previous page), 
ing the victim’s natural air passage. Deprived of oxygen, brain cells 
X-ray photographs have proved that die or suffer irreversible damage in 
this can happen whether the uncon- as little as three to five minutes, 
scious yictim is placed face down or In an emergency, therefore, start 
face up. . your life-giving blowing at once. 

Rescue breathing avoids the And at the first opportunity get 
danger. With this new technique, someone to call a doctor. 

■' ■ ^ ^ ^ .. . .. . , 

The Day My Son Drowned (The Reader’s Digest, January 1959) a 
father described how he saved his son by resorting, on sudden impulse, 

’to mouth-to-mouth breathing. Since then the Digest has received news 
from all over the world of cases in which lives were saved by this method, 
administered by people who had read and remembered the article. In 
Saskatchewan a corporal of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police revived 
a four-year-old boy who had stopped breathing after swallowing poison. 

An elderly man, who fell “lifeless” following a stroke, was brought back 
by a neighbour giving mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. From Pakistan 
comes the story of the six-year-old son of a missionary who was pulled 
“lifeless” from a canal, his face purple. His mother, who, by miraculous 
chance, had re-read the Digest article- only a few days before, started 
mouth-to-mouth breathing immediately, a^d the boy revived. 
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By Brian O’Brien 


IT Queen Elizabeth National Park 
|| in Uganda, Warden R. C. Bcrc- 
Pli and I were driving across a 
plain one afternoon when we ob¬ 
served a group of elephant cows 
with their calves. They looked 
round, flapped their ears and ig¬ 
nored us, so Bere pulled up to let me 
take photographs. Suddenly the 
largest cow spread her ears, shook 


They discipline their young, help 
one another in distress, “fall in 
lovd’ and care for the aged. Some 
fascinating observations from a 
man who has hnown the ^ ^ponderous 
pachyderm'^ at first hand 
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her head wickedly 'and, ^screaming 
deafeningly, charged. She pulled up 
not six yards from us. 

' ‘'What brought^ that on ? ” I asked. 
“She-was peaceful enough before. 

' ' “Perhaps she was sick of the sight 
■of safari cars,” Bere answered. “Or 
perhaps she ate something that dis¬ 
agreed with her. Perhaps it was 
mosquitoes; they drive elephants 
crazy sometimes. With elephants, 
you never can be sure. They’re 
unpredictable—like people.” 

Specialists who have spent years 
studying elephants regard them 
with allection for just this reason— 
that they display so many traits 
similar to our own. Donald Ker of 
Ker & Downey, the famous safari- 
outfitting firm in Nairobi, Kenya, 
show^'ed me a report signed by two of 
his hunters. It told of two elephants 
that came to the rescue of a wound¬ 
ed herd mate. The two got their 
tusks under his tusks and, squeez¬ 
ing his body between them, lifted 
him right off the ground. They then 
ran past the startled hunters into 
thick bush. The hunters, following 
the trail, found that the w^ounded 
beast, though dropped three or four 
times, was carried at least two miles. 

Born in Bristol, Brian O’Brien began to 
study African elephants in 1919, when he 
left Britain to work for a French charter 
company in Cameroun and Gabon. Later 
he became a British Government ojfficial in 
Nigeria. He is the author of several books 
based on Africa and his African experiences, 
including Baiting About the Bush^ Crown 
Colony and She Had Magic —a biography of 
Mary Slcssor, the missionary. 


After''that he/appeared to have re¬ 
gained consciousness and cO'iitinned; 
on his own until the three joined a 

grazing herd. 

Bill Ryan, one of Ker & Downey’s 
senior hunters, has studied elephants 
for 42 years. “They work things 
out, like people,” he told me. “And 
sometimes they' outsmart them.' At 
one of our,' p^'ermaiient ■ camps , a" 
herd of, elephants' used to raid the 
garden. We put uip a fence. They 
pushed through it. So we connected 
a new fence with the generator and 
electrified it. It took those beasts 
only a few nights to. reason that 
when our lights went out the juice 
was turned off in the fence—so 
down it went again. We kept the 
generator running all night. But 
those brutes hung around fooling 
with the wire until one of them 
found that his tusk was non-con- 
ductive. Finally, we had to put out 
rangers with shotguns to keep them 
away.” 

When the lodges for visitors to 
Murchison Falls National Park 
were being built at Paraa, carpenters 
were repeatedly chased off the job 
by a bull known as the Lord 
Mayor of Paraa. He seemed to re¬ 
gard the area as his private domain 
and even after the lodges were fin¬ 
ished he continued his patrol, paus¬ 
ing obligingly to be photographed. 

One wonderful night he smelt 
pombe, a native beer made from fer¬ 
mented bananas, and tore the roof 
off a hut to get at some banana 
mash. Soon he began searching for 
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bananas ill every .car that .came into 
Paraa. If it was a convertible, he .tore 
the top off to get at the fruit; if a 
saloon, he reached in at the windows^ 
or pic,ked the car up and shook it. 
Once, visitors who were sleeping in 
their car made the mistake of leav- 
log food and, bananas .under, the 
vehicle. During the night they were 
horrified to feel their car being 
picked up and turned over. They lay 
in a terrified tangle while the Lord 
Mayor nonchalantly ate their 
bananas. 

Near Amboseli, one of Kenya’s 
snational reserves, lived an elephant 
with a sense, of humour. He liked to 
lurk around a tight bend in the road 
until a car appeared. Then he’d rush 
out, ears spread, with a deafening 
screech. Satisfied that he had terri¬ 
fied everyone in the car, he’d back 
away and watch them pass, with an 
obvious twinkle in his sly little eyes. 

At Queen Elizabeth National 
Park, where thousands of elephants 
can be w’^atched by visitors in perfect 
safety as long as they obey park 
rules, I’ve seen elephant love in 
bloom. With Warden Bere I was ob¬ 
serving a herd feeding on a slope 
above Lake Edward one day, when 
a handsome young bull stepped out 
of cover 200 yards from the group. 
At once a cow left the herd, turning 
her head shyly from side to side as 
she moved towards him. When they 
met, he took her trunk in his, their 
heads lifted, trunks entwined, until 
their mouths met in an unmistak¬ 
able kiss. Then she butted him 


playfully. He pulled up a tussock of 
grass with' his trunk, beat the' mud 
off it against his knees'and,offered 
it to her. She tucked it ', into her 
mouth as they moved o,ff, shoulders 
touching, stopping often to ex¬ 
change kisses, until, they ,, disap¬ 
peared into a stand of trees. 

“They’ve been going steady for 
over a week,” Bere said. “Gourtship 
continues until the female comes 
into season. Then, in a remote forest 
glade-—for elephants, like humans, 
prefer privacy for lovemaking—she 
responds eagerly to his fQndling.” 

The honeymoon lasts up to ten 
months, the pair keeping company 
near the herd all day, then slipping 
into the forest to continue their love- 
making at night, until the female 
becomes pregnant and loses interest 
in her mate. A few months later, the 
female seeks the company of an 
older cow who will stand by her 
when the baby comes; the gestation 
period is about 21 months. The 
“auntie” stays on guard, charging 
viciously anything that comes near 
while the calf is being born. 

The calf weighs about 14 stone, 
can stand on its legs in a few min¬ 
utes and walk soon after. The be¬ 
lief that calves suckle with their 
trunks because they are too short to 
reach the breasts behind the moth¬ 
er’s forelegs is not correct. They 
suckle with their months, the trunk 
tucked out of the way. 

The affection of elephants for 
their young is touchingly human. 
They support them when crossing 
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water,, tear ' down green' branches 
that are, too ' high, for' them and, ■ 
when '. necessary, discipline them for 
disobedience.' 

. One afternoon Here and I were 
watching a herd of four cows and 
five calves beside the Kasinga Chan- 
:.'nei,;,' which Gon,nects Lakes Edward 
and George. When a small, fat calf 
w.andered , down ■ to the channel 
bank, one of the cows screamed a 
warning to him. He ignored her, 
shuffling along the bank like a small 
boy seeing how close he could get to 
the edge. Suddenly the earth gave 
way under him and, with a terrified 
shriek, he fell into the water. 

The cows whirled, ears cocked, 
then thundered down to the chan¬ 
nel, reaching out with urgent 
trunks. But the calf, wallowing out 
of his depth, was too panicky to 
reach for them. Two cows knelt on 
the banks, rumps in air, while the 
other two lowered themselves care¬ 
fully into the water. Between them, 
grunting encouragement to the 
spluttering calf, the latter two got 
their tusks under him and lifted him 
until the two on the bank could drag 
him to safety. One cow, obviously 
the mother, drew him close, chirrup¬ 
ing and squeaking as she anxiously 
felt all over him with her trunk 
while he huddled against her, whin¬ 
ing and blowing water. Then, when 
she was satisfied that he had come to 
no harm, she fetched him a tre¬ 
mendous wallop with her trunk 
and, screeching with anger, chased 
him away from the water. 


A .pathetic insta.nGe of mother 
grief' was reported ' in Murchison 
Falls National 'Park not long ago. 
Colonel C. D. Trimmer, the war¬ 
den, sighted a cow carrying a new¬ 
born calf on her tusks, holding it in 
place with her trunk. The calf was 
dead. For three days the mother car¬ 
ried the little carcass, laying it on, 
the ground only when she had' to 
drink. 

Later she was seen without the 
calf, standing beside a tree. She 
stayed there for several days, eating 
nothing and charging wildly anyone 
who approached. Finally, she went 
away. Trimmer found afterwards 
that she had scraped a grave under 
the tree and. buried her calf there. 

The protective instinct is charac¬ 
teristic, it seems, of almost all ele¬ 
phants. A bull grown too old for 
breeding will leave the herd, pos¬ 
sibly because he has become too 
slow to keep up on the long 
marches. One or two young bulls 
may go with him. Many elephant 
hunters believe that he teaches them 
his ancient wisdom in exchange for 
their protection. The young guards 
will urge him away from danger, 
shoving him gently into cover, then 
rush back to challenge the enemy. 
The youngsters frequently stay with 
him until he dies, which may be, 
since an elephant’s life span is some¬ 
what shorter than man’s, at about 
6 o. 

Contrary to popular belief, ele¬ 
phants aren’t clumsy. They can step 
on a coco-nut with a delicacy that 
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cracks the shell without crushing, 
the meat, and they, can turn sweet 
potatoes from the ground without 
breaking the skin. They are inclined 
to be right- or ■ le£t-“lian,ded’’— 
sweet-potato diggings for example, 
is always done with the same tusk. 

An elephant .needs very little sleep 
—about half' as much as a human 
beingr~aod this is just as well since .■ 
he must spend most of his .time- 
gathering food. To browse the six 
hundredweight of leaves and grass 
that make liis daily ration he must 
feed for i6 hours out of the 24. Also, 
he must continually search for 
water, since he needs 30 to 50 gallons 
a day. 

It is true that an elephant never 
forgets. One thing always remem¬ 
bered is the scent of man. Observers 
clami that, once hunted, the tusker 
can detect with his trunk the differ¬ 
ence between the scent of white man 
and African at a distance of two 
miles. Sydney Downey tells of a 
solitary bull he followed for years 
in northern Kenya: 

‘Tie fed in loops, straying off to 
left and right but always coming 
back to cross his trail. There he’d 
stop, sniff the ground with his 
trunk, and if there was no scent he’d 
move on. If he scented a native foot 
on his trail, he would back into 
cover and watch until he was sure 
all was safe. If he scented a white 


man, he’d trample the ground in a 
rage and take off in a straight line 
for 50 miles or more. He knew what 
kind of weapons whites carry.” ■ 

■ Colonel Bruce-Smith, ^ a ' well-.' 
known Kenya settler, believes that:, 
elephants - remember kindness as. 
well as danger. He once captured. 
a small elephant with a bad sore on 
one of its .hind legs. Bruce-Smith-' 
had the elephant put in stocks, a 
chamber of thick logs too narrow 
to permit him to move, while he 
dressed the wound. At the first 
bite of the antiseptic, the elephant 
screeched with pain and rage, al¬ 
most breaking out of the stocks. But 
Bruce-Smith finished the job and 
made the animal comfortable. 

After three or four dressings the 
elephant accepted treatment with 
patience, but he had to be confined 
in order to prevent him from pull¬ 
ing off the dressing. Finally, he was 
released. From then until the animal 
was shipped to Nairobi, he would 
run to Bruce-Smith every rime he 
saw him, take his hand in his trunk 
and guide it to the now-healed 
wound. 

The great elephant herds are fast 
being depleted. But in Africa’s 
national parks visitors can still see 
for themselves that these quite 
unpredictable animals do indeed 
frequently behave like the beings 
who watch them. 


c^yuGusT is the mouth when the collapsible paddling-pool you bought in 
lune finally does. ■a-’,' 'y 




^csHval in Spoleio 


Gian-Carlo Menotti, in his ‘^Festival of Two Worlds,'" is 
launching young singers, actors and musicians on new careers 
and bringing fame and fortune to this ancient Italian town 


By Robert Littell 


, ■ NCE UPON a time there was a 
K „ princess who was roused 

.■! ! from centuries of sleep by 

.e touch of a magic wand .. . 

In the 1961 version of this fable, 


the princess is a slumbering Italian 
hill-town called Spoleto and the 
magic wand a baton wielded by 
the Italian musician Gian-Carlo 
Menotti, composer of the operas 
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FESTIVAL IN SPOLETO 


Tlie Consul, The M.€dmm'^nd The 
Telephone, 

. Three years ago th,e maestro 
tapped the princess' (population 
21,500) lightly on the forehead and 
saii “Awake, Spoleto! You are 
about to have an international sum- 
■mer festival.’’ Each season since, 
Spoleto has played host for 30 days 
of ballet, chamber music, theatre 
and grand opera, which have drawn 
thousands of visitors and earned 
universal applause. In June, the 
curtain rose on the fourth “Festival 
of Two Worlds.” 

When Menotti first came to Spo¬ 
leto, he found a drowsy Umbrian 
town picturesquely packed against 
the slope of a steep hill. Many of its 
streets are so narrow that sunlight 
seems an intrusion. But there is an 
austere charm in the plain, stone¬ 
faced hpuses on tight-lipped little 
squares, in the shaded fountains, in 
the sudden far glimpses of a bright 
land of vine and fig and olive. While 
some busloads of sightseers did stop 
to view the lovely cathedral square, 
Spoleto had suffered because it was 
off the main tourist track. Worse, 
the neighbouring brown-coal mines 
were petering out, and a great frost 
had killed most of the olive trees in 
the countryside upon which the 
town largely depended. 

To Menotti, who lives in America 
but had spent almost a year wander¬ 
ing about Italy looking for a suit¬ 
able town to house the projected 
summer festival, Spoleto was what 
he had dreamt of. It was only 75 
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miles^ from, Rome,: There was a 
handsome old:mpera house with a. 
'big stage and i,200'seats," as well aS: 
a small theatre, ■ in the cathedral 
square. Best of all, Spoleto’s young 
mayor, Giovanni. Toscano, was as 
eager as Menotti to have, a festival. 
Many of the townspeople, thought 
them both a little'mad. How could 
Spoleto’s few simple inns and 
restaurants take care of a horde of 
sophisticated, cosmopolitan visitors ? 

When Menotti heard that a hotel 
near Spoleto was about to be sold, he 
bought it and engaged an artist to 
paint trompe-Foeil mirrors, curtains 
and pictures on its naked walls. He 
called the hotel “II Matto,” which is 
what the townspeople were calling 
him: “The Madman.” 

Convinced that the matto from 
New York was serious, the Spoletini 
began to stir. All over the town 
could be heard the swish of brooms, 
the slap of paint brushes, the bang 
of hammers fashioning flower boxes 
to line the kerbs. In the hotels, 
plumbers uncrated baths and wash¬ 
basins, waiters tried on new white 
jackets, experts lectured restaura¬ 
teurs on the habits of foreign visitors. 

No detail was too trivial for the 
maestro's attention. He had trees 
planted, measuring in person the 
distance they should be set apart; 
he dissuaded one restaurant owner 
from installing neon lights, and 
treated another to gay murals for his 
dining-room. Even so, when the 
festival began, the dust of improvisa¬ 
tion was still settling. On the day of 
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the dress rehearsal of Verdi's Mac¬ 
beth, 300 costumes’ arrived from 
RomCj but in all Spokto there were 
only 20 coat'hangers, and not a 
single' hairpin for the wigs. 

Nevertheless, that first ‘Testival 
of Two Worlds” was a huge suc¬ 
cess. Beside the main courses of 
Macbeth, Eugene O’Neill’s A Moon 
for the Misbegotten and Jerome 
Robbins’s Ballets: U.S.A., it offered 
four “chamber ballets,” a string 
quartet, a symphony orchestra and 
several operatic sketches. What as¬ 
tounded the citizens of Spoleto even 
more than the superb performances 
were the people wdto came to their 
sleepy little town from all corners 
of Europe, from Turin or Paris in 
sports cars, from New York in 
jet planes: ambassadors, poets, 
generals, journalists, politicians, 
film stars, countesses, oilmen. 

Much of the credit for the festi¬ 
val’s success goes to Thomas Schip- 
pers, who has been its artistic 
director and conductor since the 
beginning. An alert young man of 
30, Schippers was a guest conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra when 
he was only 18, and now, in the 
winter, is one of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera’s regular con¬ 
ductors. 

The 1959 and i960 festivals were 
even more brilliant than the first, 
and the bridge of words and music 
between the Old World and the 
New grows stronger with each 
season. All last year’s sets were 
made by local craftsmen, with the 


■help, of foreign,' students. Italian 
■ ■op'era and singers balance'American 
ballet and playwrights. Two of the 
■principal roles in La Boheme were 
sung alternately by ■ Italians and 
Americans. Menotti has tried to 
keep the festival’s accent on dis¬ 
covery and youth. A dozen young 
singers ' or choreographers have ^' 
launched their careers -at: Spoleto; 
Talent scouts'for ,La Scala or the 
Metropolitan come to every open- 
ing. 

Because the Spoleto festivals cost 
four or five times as much as the box 
office brings in, Menotti’s chief 
worry has been raising from founda¬ 
tions and private patrons the money 
to keep going. He receives no com¬ 
pensation * himself, and when the 
first festival WTjund up badly in the 
red, he dug into his own savings. He 
was deeply touched by the Spoletini 
—restaurant owners, shopkeepers, 
antique dealers, the proprietor of a 
villa rented to visitors—who do¬ 
nated all their profits from the festi¬ 
val. Many artists and performers 
have played parts for nothing, or for 
their bare expenses. From far and 
near, anonymous supporters con¬ 
tribute small sums. Each year since 
1958; Amilcare Acconci, an almost- 
blind Brooklyn shoemaker, born in 
Italy, has sent in five dollars, with a 
brief note: “I am sorry I cannot 
give you more.” 

For Spoleto the festival has been 
like rain on a parched cornfield—a 
rain of lire, pounds, francs, dollars. 
Since the festival, the number of 
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tourists who spend at least , a night 
there lias more than trebled.. And 
the fame of 30 summer days ■ and 
nights spreads fortune :over many 
months: 70,000 tourists a year—five 
times as many as before—now make 
a,detour simply to see the town that 
everyone is talking about. 

In. nearly every opera there are 
silent parts for Spoletini. Signora 
Irene Gentili, almost 80, was given 
a walk-on role in the cafe scene of 
La Boheme. During the rehearsals 
she was not quite sure where she 
was, and every time she crossed the 
stage in front of the conductor she 
would genuflect, as if in church. 

Unsuspected talents for other arts 
have burst into flame. As she 
watched ballet dancers rehearsing 
in the sunlit cathedral square, Mima 
Santoni, a girl of nine, suddenly 
began to dance with them. Soon she 
could imitate the entire secjuence of 
steps. The ballet company collected 
the money for her to study dancing. 
A Spoleto boy of 13 began to paint 
well enough to sell his canvases to 
foreigners; a tailor and a barber also 
took up brush and palette. 

When the jazz king Louis Arm¬ 
strong tell ill in Spoleto, Giorgio, 
the barber-painter, sent a painting 
to him in the hospital. After 
Armstrong recovered, he sent back 
a photograph of himself with 
the inscription, “Dear Giorgio: 
Thanks for the painting—it really 
is a gasser,’' 

A day in Spoleto during the fes¬ 
tival is filled with pleasant, revealing 
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sights 'and sounds.. From ancient 
windows opening to .the morning 
sun come tenor bursts of Verdi, or a. 
difficult violin passage'played over 
and' over again. Along the street to 
the opera house, stagehands carry a 
forest of papiermache trees. A red 
sports car glides up'to the chic, mod¬ 
ern, year-old Hotel dei' DucHi.(built 
entirely by local labour). At a pave¬ 
ment-cafe table an oboist from 
Philadelphia tells a group of Italian 
wood-wind players, that he will send 
them some special reeds when he 
gets home. 

At noon there is chamber music in 
the small theatre—a gem of seven¬ 
teenth century architecture honey¬ 
combed with 56 red-and-gilt boxes. 
The performers are first class, the 
price of admission absurd: 300 lire, 
or Rs. 2. For the many Spoletini in 
the audience (this is their lunch 
hour) Menotti, slouched in a seat in 
the aisle, translates the English an¬ 
nouncements into Italian. 

The Festival of Two Worlds has 
already taken its place beside the 
great ones at Edinburgh and Salz¬ 
burg, but Menotti is thh last man to 
take its success personally- A slim 
man with dark hair, an absorbed 
and .mobile face and a Roman nose, 
he moves among his guests almost 
diffidently, as if astonished at what 
has sprung from his dream. An¬ 
other composer might have made 
the festival a launching ground for 
his own works. But so far Menotti’s 
work has been represented at 
Spoleto by only one short opera, for 
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which he composed the libretto and 
Samuel Barber the music. 

Three.:'. years ■ agOj on Menotti’s 
birthday^ the people of Spoleto gave 
their' honorary citizen a surprise 
party. .At'the end of the performance 
ofProkofiev of Fire,, the 
was escorted to the cathe¬ 
dral square by citizens carrying 
torches. All the shops and offices in 
the narrow, echoing streets on the 
way were brilliantly illuminated; 


while, .girls ,in traditional, costume 
presented ^Meiiotti' 'Wdth a many¬ 
-coloured bouquet eight feet. high 
and a cake..as large as a .cartwheel, ' 

with 49 candles. 

The most, moving. tribute of' 
all, that night, was delivered by the 
Spoleto postmen, .who brought 
the maestro bag after bag of post¬ 
cards and letters from their fellow 
citizens — thousands of , tliem, 
thanking him for all he had 



flowers were thrown from windows, done to restore fame and fortune 
In the square, 10,000 people cheered to their once obscure city. 


Cartoon Qidps 

Doctor to patient: “I want you to skip your holiday this year and get 
a good rest.” —Doris Matthews 

Portly matron to bookshop assistant: “What Fd really like is a best¬ 
seller that everybody isn’t already talking about 1 ” -~C. P. 

Weary suburban gardener : “Ill be happy if these tomatoes just get as 

big as my blisters,” — Dave Eastman 

Husband, studying menu, to wife: “Nothing that costs that much 
should be described as an appetizer! ” —George Woife 

Schoolboy to father: “No, I didn’t get promoted this year. Did you.?” 

—Dick Turner 

Blonde to boy friend applying for marriage licence: “Seems sort of 
silly to get a licence after the hunting is over.” —Leonard Dove 

One woman golfer to another as angry man drives off: “Another good 
rule to remember, don’t talk while they’re hitting the ball.” —s,e,p. 

Airline pilot to inquiring wife: “Oh, the usual day, you know—New 
York, London, Paris, Rome.” —C.5.M. 

One woman strap-hanger to another : “I suppose it’s only right that we 
should stand. After all, we’ll oudive them/’ , —a. c» 




POINTS 

TO PONDER 

F» L* Lucas: 

That eternal problem for East and 
West alike—how to be happy though 
married: There was once, says a Chi¬ 
nese tale, a household so happy that 
for nine generations none of its mem¬ 
bers had left it, except the daughters 
that marriage perforce took away. The 
fame of such domestic bliss reached 
the ears even of the Celestial Em¬ 
peror. He sent to enquire the secret. 
The old father of the house, taking 
paper and brush, painted many charac¬ 
ters, then handed his answer to the 
imperial envoy. But when the Son of 
Heaven unrolled it, there was nothing 
there but the character for ‘‘Patience*’ 
repeated loo times. 

This little tale, once heard, sticks in 
the memory like a burr. One could do 
worse than give it as a wedding 
present to every bridal pair on earth. 

Jessamyn West in To See the 
Dream: 

If I were to join a circle of any kind 
it would be a circle that required its 
members to try something new at least 
once a month. The new thing could 
be very inconsequential: steak for 


breakfast, frog hunting, walking on 
stilts, memorizing a stanza ’of poetry. 
It ■ could be Staying up outdoors all 
night, making up a dance and dancing 
■ it, , speaking to a stranger, reading 
the'.Bible— anything not ordinarily 

■done. , — Hodder & Stoughton, London, 

Catherine Wright^ author and the 
“uncritical possessor” of i6 grand¬ 
children: 

Today’s attitude towards children 
may be summed up in the words of a 
contemporary: “I have never tasted 
the breast of a chicken. When I was 
young we were given the drumstick, 
and our parents ate the breast. Now it 
is the children who are given the 
breast, and we still have the drum¬ 
stick!” — Quoted by Elizabeth Pakenhain 
in Tke Sunday Times, London 

Donald Laird: 

Friendliness is contagious. The 
trouble is, many of us wait to catch 
it from someone else, when we might 
better be giving them a chance to catch 
it from us. 

Robert McCracken! 

Lord Byron and Sir Waiter Scott 
were both lame. Byron was embittered 
by his lameness, brooded on it till he 
loathed it, never entered a public place 
but his mind reverted to it, so that 
much of the colour and zest of exis¬ 
tence were lost to him. Scott, on the 
other hand, never complained or spoke 
one bitter word about his disability, 
not even to his dearest friend. In the 
circumstances it is not so very surpris¬ 
ing that Sir Walter should have re¬ 
ceived a letter from Byron with this 
sentence in it: “Ah, Scott, I would 
give my fame to have your happiness.” 
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James Bossard? late professor, of'- 
sociology at the University of' Penn-- 
sylvania: 

' ..-'V.Mociern patterns of "courtship do.riot . 

.make for wise choices', of matrimonial 

partners. The,, current premium is 
:’upon. success- in party-going, dancing, 
sports, petting''and, use of'a patois 
which ill my day was called' “a good 
line/’ There is an impersonality about 
"present-day, adolescent courtship simi¬ 
lar to what one finds in adult aspects 
of social life. We go to a cocktail party 
or reception/observe ail the niceties, 
say the acceptable things and, by 
avoiding any controversial subject, 
create the impression of being “nice/’ 
“adaptable,” and having a “pleasant 
personality.” 

This involves a kind of social ma¬ 
noeuvring, little of which touches 
upon or reveals those qualities which 
matter so much if the couple are to 
live happily together for the next 40 
or more years. When one thinks in 
terms of a lifelong union, being a good 
mixer and having a presentable pair, 
of legs are somewhat less important 
than what one thinks about God, 
money and a crying baby. 

Cicero: 

A thankful heart is not only the 
greatest virtue, but the parent of all 
the other virtues. 

Eric Sevareid: 

Science is becoming the hallmark of 
our age and epoch. The conquest of 
nature is first of all a conquest of igno¬ 
rance. Men can control only what they 
can understand. Science, in itself, is 
neither blessing nor terror; men make 
that decision—you and 1. 

Benjamin Franklin put the question 


' two" centurieS', ago. It is still die big 
■ question.' Fie' said, in a letter to, Joseph 
‘Priestley, “It is impossible to imagine 
'the height to which' the po-wer of man 
over matter may be carried in a thou¬ 
sand years. We may perhaps .learn to 
deprive „ large masses of their gravity 
and give them absolute levity for the 
sake of easy transport. Oh, that moral 
'Science were in as fair a way of „im¬ 
provement that men would cease to be 
wolves to one another 1 ” 

Burton Hillis: 

Prayer changes things.? No! Prayer 
changes people, and people change 
things. 

Thiomas Paine in Age of Reason: 

It is necessary to the happiness of 
man that he be mentally faithful to 
himself. Infidelity does not consist in 
believing or in disbelieving; it consists 
in professing to believe what he does 
not believe. 

David Grayson in Adventures in 
Solitude: 

Many times in my life I have re¬ 
peated Rodin’s saying that “slowness 
is beauty.” To read slowly, to think 
slowly, to feel slowly and deeply: 
what enrichment! 

In the past I have been so often 
greedy. I have gobbled down innu¬ 
merable facts, ideas, stories, poetical 
illusions. I have gobbled down work. 
I have even gobbled down my friends! 
But rarely have I tasted the last 
flavour of anything, the final exquisite 
sense of personality or spirit that 
secretes itself in every work that merits 
serious attention, in every human 
being at all worth knowing. 

—^Hodder & Stoughton^, London 






Encouraging mws about an irritating and age-old problem 


simple, single-injection method of 
preventing hay-fever attacks. 

.. Are these hopes justified.? .Will 
such a “one-shot” treatment .really 
be eiffective and safe? If so, will it 
be available for all who want it? 

To get at the answers to these 
.— ^4 s ■ questions, let us examine what 

science has learnt about hay fever 
in the 137 years since a London 
doctor, John Bostock, first analysed 
■ . 4|%w ■ and named the disease. ' 

Dr. Bostock noted that in Britain, 
hay-fever victims sneezed, itched 

I 'ff . -d' ^ wept during the short .summer 

aSsV It 6W6Z m hay-making season. Decades passed 

before scientists recognized that else¬ 
where sufferers from hay fever were 
made ill by a host of different 
pollens, released from early spring to 

Bv Albert Maisel 

such plants as ragwort. 

For nearly a century doctors could 
prescribe only one remedy—travel. 
VERY YEAR hay fever tortures The victim who could not afford a 
"' " millions with recurrent sea voyage or a sojourn in a pollen- 

spasms of sneezing, itch- free region could only hope for 
irig, weeping, swollen eyes, even cloudy, windless or rainy weather to 
agonizing asthmatic attacks. Victims lower the pollen count at home, 
spend a fortune on palliative drugs Then, in the spring of 1911, Dr. 
or undergo long, expensive courses John Freeman and Dr. Leonard 
of inoculations in search of relief. .Noon, two British victims of hay 
Small wonder that their hopes have fever (or pollinosis, as it is more 
been raised recently—by reports of a properly called), tried making water 
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extracts of the pollens to which they 
were allergicj and injecting them- 
repeatedly, into each other’s arms. 
That summer, to their delight, their 
symptoms were greatly reduced. 

Other doctors soon adopted this 
multiple-injection method of “de¬ 
sensitization.” Starting with a 
minute - dose of pollen extract and 
gradually working up to massive 
injections just before hay-fever time, 
they sometimes succeeded in elimi¬ 
nating a patient’s pollen sensitivity 
for a season. More often, patients 
achieved only partial desensitiza¬ 
tion. And occasionally, in an ex¬ 
tremely sensitive j)erson, sharp 
reactions occurred, ranging from 
hives to severe shock and requiring 
drastic treatment almost immediate¬ 
ly after the injections. 

Over the years allergists learned 
how to eliminate most of these re¬ 
actions or how to control them— 
with epinephrine and other drugs. 
The injection treatment was often 
cut from 50 to as few as seven shots. 
Yet most sufferers still could not 
afford the expense or the time en¬ 
tailed in visits to the doctor for 
^ multi-injections. For some hay-fever 
victims, more recently, antihista- 
rhine drops or—in severe cases— 
cortisone and related hormone prep¬ 
arations have been helpful. But most 
pollen-allergic people have con¬ 
tinued to suffer from a debilitating 
and often disabling annual scourge, 
Fortunately for them, a number 
of researchers have persisted in the 
search for a simple, speedy and 


inexpensive method, of protection. 
The first real indication of success 
has come about through the work of 
■Dr. Mary Hewitt Loveless, associate 
professor of clinical medicine at the 
Cornell University Medical School 
in the United States, who followed 
the lead of an immunologist who 
was not concerned with'hay fever 
at all. 

■ In the late ■i-93o’s Dr. Jules ■ 
Freund, of the New York City 
Health Department, was experi¬ 
mentally inoculating horses and 
other animals so as to produce anti¬ 
bodies against infectious diseases. 
Wishing to eliminate the chore of 
daily injections for each animal, he 
Emulsified his materials in mineral 
oil so that a single massive shot, de¬ 
posited in muscular tissue, would 
gradually ‘ leak into the animal’s 
blood-stream. This, he discovered, 
not only saved him the trouble of 
administering multiple injections; it 
also raised the antibody production 
of his animals far beyond anything 
he had previously attained. 

Would the same technique work 
on humans afflicted with hay fever ? 
In 1947 Dr. Loveless made the first 
cautious test on a few pollen-allergic 
volunteers at New York Flospital. 
Injecting pollen extract in mineral 
oil into their arms to form a “repos¬ 
itory,” she soon found that she could 
safely use doses up to 20 times 
stronger than ever before. And, 
when the hay-fever season arrived, 
these volunteers found that they 
benefited as much as they had in 
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^^ONE-SMOT^ TREATMENT FOR HAY FEVER? 


earlier years iincler miilti-injection. 
treatmente 

With the next year’s patients, the,' 
eniiiision injections were followed, 
in a number of cases, by hives and 
other allergic reactions. But, as Dr., 
Loveless ^ gradually perfected her 
technique, the incidence of reactions 
decreased. By 1957, when she had 
administered more than 1,200 re¬ 
pository injections, the reaction rate 
to these “single shots” had fallen 
substantially below that experienced 
by the same patients under multi¬ 
shot treatment. 

By that time, too, many other al¬ 
lergists were using Dr. Loveless’s 
pollen emulsions experimentally on 
their own patients, with encourag¬ 
ing results, in Boston, since 1957, 
Dr. Ethan Allan Brown has re¬ 
ported on over 17,000 single-shot 
treatments for victims of tree, grass, 
ragwort, house-dust and several 
other allergies. 

The 8,000 most recent injections 
have produced not a single adverse 
reaction. Following the first year’s 
shot, 75 to 85 per cent of these pa¬ 
tients have gone through the pollen 
season with complete freedom from 
hay-fever symptoms. A growing 
number, after two years of success' 
tul single-injection treatment, have 
been able to skip the injection in the 
third year without suffering a recur¬ 
rence of hay fever. Dr. Brown has 
tentatively concluded “that the 
emulsion-injection treatment repre¬ 
sents a major break-through in the 
treatment of human pollinosis.” 


■ Recently, Dr. Frank Fiirstenberg, 
director of an allergy clinic, report¬ 
ed on the results achieved by 23 
clinical researchers in, the treatment 
of more than 1,200 patients; the 
tech,niques used were those learned 
from Dr. Brown or Dr. Loveless.. 
'Seventy-six of these patients experi¬ 
enced injection reactions ranging 
• from mild sneezing ' tO' asthmatic 
attacks. But, significantly, the in¬ 
cidence of reactions diminished 
sharply as the doctors gained ex¬ 
perience in the single-injection tech¬ 
nique. In 92 per cent of those 
treated, relief from hay-fever symp¬ 
toms in the 1959 season equalled or 
surpassed that of 1958 under older 
forms of treatment. 

Nevertheless, some leading al¬ 
lergists urge caution until more 
extensive controlled studies can be 
completed. For example, Dr. Bram 
Rose, President of the American 
Academy of Allergy, points out: 
“The single-injection method may 
be associated with certain hazards, 
such as severe immediate reactions. 
Because of the quantity of injected 
extract, these may be serious and 
difficult to control. In addition, 
nothing is known of the long-term 
hazard which might arise as a result 
of the injection of emulsions,” 

Enthusiasts for the one-shot tech¬ 
nique counter with the claim that, 
in the hands of experienced users, 
it has brought on reactions no more 
frequently than has multi-injection 
therapy. As for long-term hazards, 
they point out that since 1951 a 
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similar eroulsion injection of influ¬ 
enza vaccine has been administered 
to more than 100,000 people without 
producing a single known long-term 
ill effect. Nor have any adverse 
long-term effects turned up among 
patients treated for hay fever by the 
single-dose method, though some 
have been under the new therapy 
tor 14 years. 

What is the practical situation 
tacing the hay-fever victim today.? 

At present, relatively few aller¬ 
gists have had experience with the 


one-shot treatment. If experimental 
studies continue to indicate a con- 
sistendy low rate of reactions and a 
consistently high degree of effective- 

ness, tlieir number will undoubtedly 

increase. 

Then-and only then-will most 
of us be confronted with the pos- 
sibi ity of a choice between the lona- 
established, but not, total, safety of 
the multiple-injection treatment and 
the convenience and economy of 
warding off this troublesome ail¬ 
ment with a single shot. 
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By Leslie Roberts 


n HE FIRST time I saw Stephen 
Leacock at close eparters he 
came swinging into a class- 
room, in Moyse Hall, the serenely 
ugly old Arts Building of McGill 
University in Montreal, The room 
was packed with undergraduates 
like mCj who had come with huge 
curiosity to listen to their first 


To the world at large^ Stephen Leacock 
was a great humorist. To thousands 
of young men and women who kfiew 
him^ he was a warm and wise teacher 
^^who saved the British Empire every 
Monday^ Wednesday and Fridaf 
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A tigust 


lecture on political science by- a 
man whose humorous writing had 
rocked the English-speaking world 
with laughter, but who was a uni¬ 
versity character for very different 
reasons. 

Leacock enjoyed a reputation for 
eccentricity and for an impish indi¬ 
vidualism that expressed itself in 
blunt speech on every subject. 

Naturally, we looked him over 
carefully. 

What we saw was a shock of grey¬ 
ing hair crowning a rugged face that 
wore a friendly smile, emphasized 
by crinkles of mirth about the eyes. 
I remember thinking, “He could do 
with a haircut.” His tie had slipped 
its moorings, and his tweedy suit 
looked slept-in. Across his waistcoat 
his watch-chain had come apart in 
the middle and had been put to¬ 
gether with a safety pin. The effect 
was of a man who gave no thought 
to his appearance. But his manner 
was far too buoyant to suggest the 
absent-minded professor. 

His apparel was topped by one of 
those loose, black gowns that pro¬ 
fessors wore. Leacock’s had been 
acquired about the time he received 
his Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago in 1903. Even though the 
garment was showing signs of wear 
in 1914, it was still one of the essen¬ 
tial properties of his play-acting. At 

Leslie Roberts has devoted much of his 
career to writing magazine articles about 
Canadian topics, and about military flying 
and the Arctic. 


least a dozen times during every 
lecture it would slip'off his shoulders 
and seize him^ by the crook of his 
elbows. Without pause in the flow 
of talk and motion~~he was a walk¬ 
ing lecturer—a great shrug of the 
shoulders would hoist the gown part 
of the way into place. 

Leacock was tremendously proud 
of his Doctorate of Philosophy, but 
it was inescapably in character that 
he must spoof it. 

“The meaning of this degree,” he 
quipped in a lecture, “is that the 
recipient has been examined for the 
last time in his life and pronounced 
full. After this, no new ideas can be 
imparted to him.” 

In similar vein, after returning 
from a holiday abroad, he told his 
class: “I was sitting quietly in my 
cabin when a steward knocked and, 
after making sure I am called Doc¬ 
tor, asked if I would come and look 
at the stewardess’s knee. I was off 
like a shot, but another fellow got 
there ahead of me. He was a Doctor 
of Divinity.” 

What came through to me, even 
in the first lecture, was Leacock’s 
warmth and humanness, I knew I 
was listening to a man who loved 
young people and was determined 
to give them as much wisdom as he 
could. 

His teaching methods were un¬ 
conventional. He couldn’t resist 
the temptation to explore by-paths. 
In discussing the days of Queen Vic¬ 
toria, he mentioned Disraeli, and 
this set him off to talk about the 
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inari rather than, the Prime Minister' the whole Encyclopaedia ' Britan- 


—his way of living, his quiek^ mind, 
his. ■ dilettantism, his great' love 
affair with his wife. The digression 
lifted the great statesman into a 
framework of his own, and when 
Leacock returned to the main line 
of his subject, the listener under¬ 
stood, in a way no textbook could 
inform him, how such a man could 
bring off the coup which gave Brit¬ 
ain control of the Suez Canal and 
made the Empire impregnable for 
decades to come. 

His classroom methods were 
often the target of men who taught 
by the book. 

To those who complained that he 
was too unorthodox, Leacock re¬ 
torted scornfully: “Economics isn’t 
a rule-book business. Any theory 
which fails to recognize human 
aspirations is pure nonsense. People 
aren’t statistics. Hell’s bells! 
They’re alive! ” 

His critics, who related all teach¬ 
ing to exams, could never under¬ 
stand that by his methods he was 
fulfilling the purpose for which any 
university exists: he was teaching 
his students to think. “College,” he 
once said, “is to teach the mind, 
not the thumb.” 

The humorous writing which 
brought him international fame and 
five times the income his job paid 
was an avocation which, to quote 
him, “played hell” with his work- 
day and his sleep. But there is where 
his heart lay. “I would sooner hav^ 
written Alice in Wonderland than 


he once remarked. ■ 

Leacock’s talent for stirring 
laughter came from' his feeling of 
the ridiculous nature of ' many of 
life’s little complexities and of his 
own professed inability to cope with 
them. 

Critics and scholars have written 
that the essence of this brand of 
humour is its lack of malice. My 
own opinion is that many of the 
situations at which Leacock poked 
fun actually infuriated him. He sim¬ 
ply set out to slay them with'’the 
light rapier of ridicule, instead of 
the heavy cudgels of wrath. 

Teaching, writing and long hours 
of good talk were still not enough 
for this man of remarkable nervous 
energy. He plunged intermittently 
into Canadian politics with boiling 
enthusiasm. He could have had cabi¬ 
net posts in two Conservative minis¬ 
tries, but he turned them down. “1 
can’t picture myself as a professional 
stuffed shirt,” he used to say to his 
cronies, “or as being in agreement 
with my Prime Minister for four 
consecutive years.” What he meant 
was that he would allow nothing to 
sever him from teaching. 

His students all knew vaguely 
that Leacock was a devoted husband 
and father, but at the university he 
lived for them. And because he 
loved his profession, it was in his 
nature to deride it affectionately. “A 
teacher has more time to think than 
a businessman,” he once told a busi¬ 
ness audience, ''or, better still, time 
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to stop thinking altogether ■ for 
months.” Again, on being appoint¬ 
ed to head his department at Mc- 
Giil, he could not resist remarking 
wryly that he had ‘‘now reached an 
eminence so high that the emolu¬ 
ment places me distinctly above 
policemen, postmen and bus con¬ 
ductors, and I am even able to 
mingle with poorer businessmen on 
terms of something like equality.” 

Leacock was every student’s 
friend. He liked undergraduate talk 
and company. To the student with 
a serious financial problem he was 
the softest touch at the university. 
He was the only senior faculty 
member I ever saw around the Stu¬ 
dents’ Union on any but official oc¬ 
casions. He dropped in as casually as 
any undergraduate, usually in search 
of a game of billiards, a favourite 
pastime which, he always main¬ 
tained, “stimulates conversation.” 

Indirectly this was my own intro¬ 
duction to a firm friendship with 
Stephen Leacock. His favourite 
opponent was a convivial character 
named William Ewart Gladstone 
Murray, later chairman of the Cana¬ 
dian Broadcasting Corporation. By 
some preposterous device of their 
own invention, this happy-go-lucky 
pair became involved in a billiards 
match for 20,000 points, which was 
^ still in progress when Stephen died 
in 1944. The score then stood at 
183975 retired professor and 

p 16,793 bis ex-student. 

! The marathon had been staged at 
various times in Montreal, Toronto, 


New . York,:, Vancouver,; London, 
Birmingham, ■ Biarritz.' and Monte 

Carlo. 

■ ’ Once, after a' long absence, from 
Montreal, I . ran into ^Murray as .he 
was heading for. the University Club 
to see Leacock, I went ^ along^ and 
kept going back. Leacock soon be¬ 
came a combination of friend . and 
critic-of-manuscripts. At times when 
my economic problems were severe 
(as they often become to a young 
writer), the telephone was likely to 
ring and a voice from an advertising 
agency would say, “Dr. Leacock 
suggested you might be willing to 
write a brochure for a client of 
ours.” 

Any attempt to thank Stephen 
would be waved aside with a quip: 
“I hope you had the good sense to 
put a high price on your talents. 
The trick with these advertising 
fellows is to find out how much 
money they have—and don’t take a 
penny more!” 

He would push everything aside 
to help a former student, or any 
young person fighting his way up 
the steep ladder of the lively arts. He 
wrote a book for one young woman 
illustrator to fit drawings she had 
already made, thereby turning nor¬ 
mal publishing processes upside- 
down. 

Leacock was probably the first 
Canadian to qualify as a “pro- 
American British Imperialist.” A 
colleague, Professor John Culliton, 
said of him: “Long before Winston 
Churchill, Leacock was saving the 
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Empire ■every Monday,, Wednesday 
and Friday at 3 p.m* in .Room 20.”- 
He .was ’ also ahead of his time in ■ 
prodding Britons and Americans 
towards greater friendship and un¬ 
derstanding. ' ‘ 

His feeling for both sides of the 
Atlantic, came naturally. He was 
born in Hampshire, England, in 
1869, and emigrated to Canada as a 
six-year-old. 

On his retirement from McGill, 
influential English friends urged 
him to return to live in the land 
of his birth. He refused, saying, “Fd 
hate to be so far away from the 
United States. It’s second nature, 
part of our lives, to be near them. 
Every Sunday morning we read the 
New York comic papers. All week 
we hear about politics in Alabama 
and Louisiana, and whether they 
caught the bandits who robbed the 
vault of the National Bank-well, 
you know American news. There’s 
no oth^r like it.” 

In the eight years of his retire¬ 
ment, Stephen produced the work 
he believed most likely to endure. It 
was far removed from the kind of 
wit which had made him famous. 
He described his history, Montreal: 
Seaport and Ci/y/as “the best job 
Fve done. ’ ’ U nlike most historical 
works it bubbles with the author’s 
laughter. In his foreword, after 
thanking two former colleagues for 
checking the manuscript, he added 
that any errors which remained 
must obviously be theirs. “Acknow¬ 
ledging these debts,” he concluded, 


“I also feel that. I owe a good deal of 
this book to m,y, own industry and 

effort.” 

Midway through the war, I asked 
Stephen if he would write a fore¬ 
word for a book I had written on 
the Canadian Navy and its gallant 
role in convoy-escort. He agreed. 
Some time later he handed me more 
than 20,000 words, in which he had 
told the whole fascinating back¬ 
ground story of Canada’s lifelong 
rdationship to the sea. His research 
was staggering to a reporter, who 
had simply described events and 
engagements to which he had been 
an eye-witness. 

“I got interested in the subject,” 
he explained. “If you don’t like it, 
throw it away and I’ll write some¬ 
thing shorter.” 

Not a word was changed. To my 
joy, the book appeared under our 
joint by-lines. 

Soon after, throat cancer took 
Stephen from the thousands of Old 
McGillers who loved him. 

Leacock loved human beings for 
their little vanities and pretensions— 
and laughed at his own. The fiction¬ 
al town of Mariposa of his famous 
“Sunshine Sketches” is obviously 
Orillia, Ontario, where Leacock 
built a summer home and devel¬ 
oped a farm which, he said, “used to 
lose a few dollars a year, but by dint 
of hard work and modernization, I 
have contrived to turn, that into 
a loss of thousands.” 

The citizens of Orillia had little 
difficulty in self-identification when 
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The dramatic storj of 
Americds first man in space 



In hts caps tile. Commander Shepard 
awaits the countdotvn 


OR AN ENDLESS, heart-stop¬ 
ping moment, the tall, 

. slim rocket hung motion- 

. less—incredibly balanced 

above its incandescent tail. Slowly it 
climbed into the sky, out-racing the 
racket of its engine as it screamed 
towards space. In the returning 

. Condensed 


silence, the amplified thump of an 
electronic timer beat like a .pulse 
across the sands of Florida’s Cape 
Canaveral. The pulse of the Ameri¬ 
can nation beat with it. For this was 
no routine rocket shoot. Aboard that 
long, white missile as it soared aloft 
was Navy Commander Alan Shep¬ 
ard, the first U.S. astronaut ever 
fired into space. And riding with 
him was his country’s pride, the 
prestige of his country’s science, the 
promise of his country’s future on 
the expanding frontiers of the uni¬ 
verse. 

As the missile arced into high, 
cool air, millions of awed Americans 
from Cape Canaveral to California 
followed its flight on television sets. 
They listened while Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Powers relayed the 
calm, businesslike messages of the 
astronaut as he reported his progress 
by radio. Schoolrooms hushed as 
students concentrated on Shepard’s 

from Time yi 
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daageroiis trip. Traffic thinned in 
thousands of cities as drivers pulled 
to the kerb and tuned their radios. 
In Indianapolis, a judge halted 
courtroom proceedings so that all 
. present could watch a television set 
that had been picked up by police 
as part of a thief’s loot. Tension 
built steadily until the proud word 
came: Commander Shepard had 
landed safely, 302 miles downrange 
in the Atlantic, 12 miles from the 
predicted impact point. Bodi he a'nd 
his capsule were safely aboard the 
aircraft carrier La\e Champlain. 

After 28 months of bickering, 
breakdowns and wrecked plans, the 
U.S.'Mercury mandn-space project 
had finally achieved its first objec¬ 
tive. Shepard’s trip, to be sure, had 
been brief (15 minutes). Though 
his capsule had curved along its 
course with infinite precision, its 
ballistic trajectory could not be com¬ 
pared with the far more complicated 
orbital flight that Russia claimed 
last April for its own astronaut, Yuri 
Gagarin. Still, it was a signal 
achievement of U.S. science. It was 
also a spectacular American gamble 
in the glare of pitiless publicity. 

The United States could take 
special satisfaction in the fact that its 
spacemen did not keep secrets from 
science. They had worked in the 

» open, unafraid of failure, unshielded 
by the compulsive secrecy that still 
surrounds much of the voyage of 
Yuri Gagarin’s Vosto\. Now 
Shepard has been into space- 
while the world watched. 


Tlie Contour Couch* In his silver¬ 
ed pressure suit, Astronaut Shepard 
seemed a creature from another, 
planet as he stepped, out of a white 
van into the baleful Florida dawn 
on. May 5. He glittered under the 
searchlights .that surrounded the,' 
rocket pad as he made his long- .■ 
legged walk to the gantry lift that 
would take him to his capsule. 
When he rose to the “greenhouse,” 
an enclosed platform at the gantry’s 
65-ft. level, technicians helped him 
to squeeze through a hatch in the 
squat, black space capsule perched 
atop a Redstone rocket. Then he 
submitted to the time-consuming 
business of being strapped on to a 
contour couch, of being hooked up 
to myriad tubes and wires. At 6.10 
a.m., Eastern Standard Time, the 
hatch was closed and sealed. Blast¬ 
off was still more than three hours 
away. 

Shepard himself had already put 
in even longer hours of preparation. 
That morning, he had been awak¬ 
ened at I a.m. After a shower and 
shave he had breakfast: orange 
juice, eggs, tea and a seven-ounce 
filet mignon wrapped in bacon was 
characteristic of the substantial but 
low-residue diet that astronauts stick 
to when about to make a flight. 
After eating, Shepard underwent 
an elaborate medical examination. 
Everything was normal; so he 
moved to the suiting room to get 
into his space gear. , 

First “clothes” applied were four 
electrocardiograph sensors glued to 
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his body, Theo. came a respirometer 
('to measure breathing) taped to his 
neck and a rectal thermometer to 
. measure. d,eep body temperature. 
Wires from all these instruments 
were gathered at a metal plug that' 
would he . fitted later into the space 
suit. After all wires and instruments' 

. were checked, Shepard donned 
long underwear with built-in 
spongy pads to aid air circulation. 
Then he was helped into his 20-Ib. 
space suit made of aluminized nylon 
outside and rubberized nylon inside. 
It was a tight squeeze. Before all 
zips, straps and metal fittings were 
set properly in place, Shepard was 
sweating profusely and breathing 
hard. As soon as he got his helmet 
on, he lay down on a specially fitted 
contour couch, feet held up in 
clamps, while his oxygen and air- 
pressure hoses were attached. 

Shepard relaxed on the couch 
until 3.55. Then, escorted by a doc¬ 
tor and a fellow astronaut, he car¬ 
ried his portable air-conditioning 
unit out of the building. Glaring 
television lights met him head on, 
forcing him to squint his eyes. He 
climbed into the white transport 
van and lay down on another con¬ 
tour couch while the van drove 
slowly to Pad 5. 

He stayed on the van’s couch, 
comfortably cooled and pressurized, 
until 5.14, when he went up in the 
gantry’s lift and entered the 
Mercury capsule, Freedom 7. For 
the last time that morning, Shepard 
lay down on a contour couch. 


Redstone Ready. There were de¬ 
lays as weather reports came in, and 
the possibility of cloud cover had to 
be calculated. Minor mechanical " 
'troubles.had to be repaired,. As the 
'count-down was stopped and re¬ 
sumed, . ■ doctors talked toShepard 
and pronounced him the calmest 
man on the Cape. At T minus 2 
(two minutes before lauriching), as 
the sun climbed the eastern sky, the 
“cherry picker” (a jointed crane 
capable of plucking the astronaut 
out of his capsule in case of a pre¬ 
launch disaster) backed away. At 
T minus 30 seconds the “umbilical 
cord” of tubing and cables that had 
been supplying electricity, com¬ 
munication and liquid oxygen fell 
free. At 9.34 a.m. E.S.T. the last 
second ticked off; the rocket’s 
liquid-fuelled engines flared flame, 
and the flight began. 

Rocket’s Path. Strapped firmly 
on his couch, Shepard could hear 
the rocket’s roar, could feel its wild 
vibration, its immense thrust as he 
was boosted into the air. Everything 
went exactly according to expecta¬ 
tions. In the Mercury control block¬ 
house, doctors crouched over tele¬ 
metering equipment that recorded 
the astronaut’s pulse, temperature, 
respiration. Range officers watched 
as moving lights on the electronic 
status board traced the rocket’s path. 
Another astronaut manned the com¬ 
munications console and began the 
running fire of reports. 

Voice from ground: Firing com¬ 
mand, 30, mark. 
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Shepard: Roger. Periscope has re¬ 
tracted. 

Voice: 15, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 
I, zero. Lift-off. 

Shepard: Roger, lift-off, and the 
clock is started. 

As tlie rocket climbed, Shepard 
calmly reported the growing g’s of 
acceleration and the state of the cap¬ 
sule's pressure and OxXygen supply. 
The g's rose to four, then five, but 
his voice showed no sign of stress. 

Shepard: Cap sep is coming out, 
and the turn-around has started. 
(This meant that the capsule had 
freed itself and was ready to man¬ 
oeuvre.) 

Voice: Roger. 

Shepard: O.K. Switching to 
manual pitch. 

Voice: Manual pitch. 

Shepard: Pitch is O.K. Switching 
to manual yaw. 

Shepard was testing the capsule’s 
manoeuvring system, which can 
control changes of pitch, yaw or roll 
by emitting spurts of gas. Every 
movement was completed with ease. 

Shepard: On the periscope. What 
a beautiful view- 

Voice: Ill bet it is. 

Shepard: Cloud cover over Flor¬ 
ida. Three- to four-tenths on the 
Eastern Coast, obscured up through 
Hatteras. Can see (Lake) Okee¬ 
chobee, identified Andros Island 
(one of the Bahamas). 

The conversation continued. 
Shepard’s voice was clear and con¬ 
trolled. After manoeuvring his cap¬ 
sule, he reported that it had assumed 


the .proper attitude for firing its 
three braking retro-rockets. (They 
were not necessary for the flight; 
this time they were fired for prac¬ 
tice.) Then the retro package was 
jettisoned. Preparing for descent, 
Shepard reported that his periscope 
had retracted. As the capsule 
plunged downwards into the atmo¬ 
sphere, and the g’s of deceleration 
climbed towards a punishing ten, 
the astronaut’s voice grew gruff as 
he strained to control his breathing. 
Then the capsule slowed down and 
his words were distinct again. 

Shepard: All clear. This is Free¬ 
dom 7. 

Voice: Your impact will be right 
on the button. 

Almost on the button waited the 
aircraft carrier Lahe Champlain, 
Just before Shepard’s launching, five 
Marine helicopters had buzzed from 
her deck to stand by for his arrival. 
Their crews had trained for a year 
for this moment; they were experts 
at hovering over a Mercury capsule, 
snagging it with a giant, steel shep¬ 
herd’s crook and getting its astro¬ 
naut on board quickly. 

On the deck of the carrier, 1,200 
crewmen scanned the sky. When 
Freedom 7’s big orange-and-white 
parachute popped open at 10,000 
feet, the La\e Champlain came alive 
with a roar of cheers. 

The capsule descended, swinging 
widely on its chute, and the heli¬ 
copters buzzed to meet it. They 
were hovering close when it hit the 
water, three miles away. Now a 
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crook-handler ^‘ot a line ronnd the 
capsule, steadied it and lowered a 
horse-collar sling to lift Shepard to 
• the. helicopter. Safe in the cabin, .the 
first U.S. astronaut'exulted: “It's-a 
beautiful day. .Boy, what a ride!" 

, Tests and Torture. One of seven 
volunteers chosen in April 1959 
from a list of no military test pilots, 
Astronaut Alan Shepard had been 
in rigorous traixiing ever since. He 
took physical tests that most doctors 
have no need for. His blood was 
analysed in a dozen different ways; 
the functioning of his various organs 
—heart, lungs, spleen, stomach, 
eyes, etc.—was tested over and over 
again. He went to Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory to have his 
body’s natural radiation measured. 

Along with his fellow astronauts, 
Shepard submitted on the ground to 
all the possible privations of space 
flight. He walked on endless tread¬ 
mills, sat with his feet in ice water, 
endured two hours in a room heated 
to 130° F. and three hours in a 
soundproof, totally dark chamber. 
He took countless psychological 
tests. His torso was tattooed to mark 
the spots where electrodes would be 
attached for medical measurement. 

He rode in a human centrifuge to 
feel crushing g forces. He learned 
to recognize useful stars. He took 
training in desert survival and prac¬ 
tised squirming out of a Mercury 
capsule while it was tossing on a 
choppy sea. He learned about 
weightlessness by flying in high¬ 
speed aircraft as they curved over , 


the top half of an outside loop. He 
rode in a MASTIF (Multiple Axis 
Space Test Inertia Facility), a train¬ 
ing device that tumbles on three 
axes, and learned how to bring it to 
an even keel. In quieter moments he 
studied astronautics, aviation bio¬ 
logy, astronomy, meteorology and 
astrophysics. Always, he kept in top 
physical shape. 

Most important, Shepard and his 
fellows (all as well trained as he) 
learned to operate the intricate 
machinery of a Mercury capsule, 
which is far from being a passive 
space vehicle just up there to coast 
along. Though it weighs only a little 
more than one ton (Russia’s 
weighed five tons), it is packed with 
instruments, controls and safety de¬ 
vices, many of them merely dupli¬ 
cate systems for the sake of safety. 
Sealed into an actual capsule, 
Shepard “flew" dozens of simulated 
missions without leaving the 
ground, learned to handle the con¬ 
trols with skill, and found out 
exactly what he could do to save 
himself if anything went wrong. 

Skis and Soles. For Shepard, the 
challenging curriculum, seemed a 
natural outcome of the life that he 
likes to lead. Born in East Derry, 
New Hampshire (population 200), 
in 1923, he is the son of a retired 
army colonel, but he chose the 
Naval Academy instead of West 
Point, was commissioned an ensign 
in 1944, and served on a destroyer in 
the Pacific until the end of the war. 
Everything he did, he did with a 
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personal flair. After wangling his 
way to flying school, he became so 
impatient with the pace of service 
routine that he got himself a private 
pilot’s licence at a civilian school. 
When he took up water ski-ing, he 
found two skis too prosaic; he 
learned to manage with one and is 
now planning to get a boat fast 
enough to pull him along on the 
soles of his bare feet, 

‘It is characteristic of him always 
to find a challenge,” says his pretty 
wife, Louise, whom he married in 
1945. Shepard’s prep school coach 
puts it another way: “He was a 
hard-nosed kid, always accepted a 
challenge. He always had a lot of 
courage.” 

As she and her family watched on 
television w’^hile Alan Shepard blast¬ 
ed off on May 5, Louise never 
doubted that he would survive the 
challenge. Or so she said, as she 
wiped away her nervous tears when 
word came that her husband was 
safe. Then, beaming with pride and 
joy, “This is just a baby step,” she 
said, “compared to what we will 
see.” 

Louise had been resigned to the 
ordeal ever since her husband put in 
for space-flight training. The day 


that he got his orders to join Project 
Mercury, Christian Scientist Alan 
Shepard had a serious talk with his 
wife, harping on the security that an 
astronaut could never have. Louise 
listened for a while and said: 
“What are you bothering to ask me 
for? You know you’ll do it any¬ 
way.” 

By this feat U.S. prestige and self- 
confidence made a real gain. The 
Free World rang with praise. Offi¬ 
cial Iron Curtain comments were 
contemptuous, but many Russians 
seemed privately pleased. U.S. 
newsmen at a Moscow reception 
were warmly congratulated by their 
Russian colleagues. 

From Japan to Britain, radios had 
reported the gathering tension at 
Canaveral, the blast-off and the 
brief, successful flight. Congratula¬ 
tory messages poured in from the 
world’s capitals. In Europe and the 
United States most space spectators 
agreed with Leonard Carter, secre¬ 
tary of the British Interplanetary 
Society: “The Americans had the 
right way of doing it. Unlike the 
Russians, they allowed us all to take 
part in the fantastic adventure. We 
were pretty well up there in the 
capsule with him.” 


Rag Dolls 

TOYMAKEE is putting out a political doll. It talks, but it doesn’t say 
# anything (E. w.). , . Have you heard about the waiter doll? You wind it 
up and it looks the other way, (L. A.) . . . Then there’s the Flollywood 
R’ doll. You sell it to two children and it spends six months in the home of 

W one and six months in the home of the other (Mad Magazine) 




The Common Market has become 
one of the fastest-moving^ most prosperous 
economies on earth—six nations banded together 
in a unique business partnership 

Europe’s Six-Way 
Success Story 

By Oscar Schisgall 

V.. N THE elegant Ave- European unification since Gharle- 
nue de la Joyeuse Entr& magne,” they constitute the fastest- 
in Brussels, tourist growing economy in the Free World, 
guides point out a trim They are building themselves a 
glass-and-concrete build- free-trade area nearly as huge (170 
ing as ''the new capital of Europe.” million people) as the one that 
This is the headquarters of the makes America rich, and are already 
European Economic Community cashing in on the specialization, 
(popularly known as the Common mass production and mass market- 
Market), centre of a hundred ing that this makes possible. In 1960, 
modern miracles that are changing commerce among the Common 
the face of the Continent. Market countries ran 28 per cent 

Only 15 years ago the six higher than in the year before 1 
nations that compose the Common Primarily, this has been accom- 
Market—France, West Germany, plished by the most drastic slashing 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands of tariffs in economic history. For 
and Luxemburg—lay shattered generations the 1,700 miles of inter- 
under the rubble of war. Today, nal customs lines which separated 
bound together in what has been the six nations had stifled their trade, 
called “the greatest attempt at Tariffs on manufactured imports— 

Condensed from Investors Chronicle, London JJ 
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precision instruments going into 
France, for instance-—were as high 
as 66 per cent. Then in 1958 the 
Common Market began hacking 
away these trade barriers. By Jan¬ 
uary this year, the six states had 
reduced all internal tariffs by an 
impressive 25 to 30 per cent. 

Actually, the original plan had 
been to eliminate internal duties 
gradually over 12 to 15 years. But 
the first whacks at the tariff wall 
spurred business so much that even 
French industrialists, who had 
feared competition from modern 
German factories, voted for faster 
cuts. It now appears likely that all 
internal customs lines and restrictive 
quotas will be slashed to zero by 
1966. 

That tariff reduction creates pros¬ 
perity is evident all over Europe. 
In the first ten months of i960, for 
example, France sold a record 
Rs. 364 crores worth of goods to 
Germany, a tremendous increase 
over the previous year’s Rs. 276 
crores; in the same period Ger¬ 
many’s exports to France totalled 
Rs. 387 crores, an all-time high. 

Meanwhile, firms of the six 
nations, now open to the icy winds 
of competition at home, have be¬ 
come leaner, tougher, better able to 
compete overseas. One result is that 
trade outside the Market has also in¬ 
creased phenomenally—^by about 20 
foer cent in the last year. 

I’ Nor is tariff-slashing the only 
accomplishment of the Market. The 
member countries are committed to 


equalizing welfare benefits to avoid 
unfair competition. This means, for 
example, that German industry may 
some day have to adopt equal wage 
treatment for men and women such 
as France has long enjoyed. Also 
wages and fringe benefits will be 
boosted in many companies 
throughout the six nations. The 
Market has established a bank of 
Rs. 475 crores to finance industrial 
development within the member 
nations. And a monetary commit¬ 
tee is working to bring about, in 
the distant future, a common 
European currency. 

The phenomenal European boom 
began before anybody thought of 
a Common Market. Where cities 
and factories had been destroyed by 
war, they had to be rebuilt. This 
growth was stimulated by numerous 
steps towards economic integration 
that were encouraged by post-war 
American aid. The first was the es¬ 
tablishment in 1948 of the i6-mem- 
ber Organization for European Eco¬ 
nomic Co-operation and its offshoot, 
the European Payments Union 
(an international bank and clear¬ 
ing-house). Since then Europeans 
have produced a proliferation of 
international associations: Benelux, 
Council of Europe, etc., all drawing 
them gradually together and all pro¬ 
moting their prosperity, A turning- 
point was the creation of the 
European Coal and Steel Com¬ 
munity, set up in 1951 by the six 
present EEC nations to regulate 
their coal and steel industries and 
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replace cut-throat competition with 
co-operative growth. In its first four 
yearsj steel production went up 36 
per cent and the area became, after 
the United States, the largest steel 
producer in the world. 

It was thus in a boom atmosphere 
that diplomats from the six nations 
met in Italy in 1955. Their purpose 
was to perpetuate their economic 
growth by the formation of large 
economic unions. In 1957 they 
signed the Treaty of Rome, which 
set lip the EEC beside the 
older Coal and Steel 
Community; they also 
launched a new enter¬ 
prise, Euratom, to develop 
peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. They bound these 
three divisions together by 
an executive Council of 
Ministers, European Par¬ 
liament and a Court of 
Justice. The individual 
governments and their 
police forces are bound 
by treaty law to carry out 
the decisions of the Court; 
there is no doubt that the 
entrusting of such powers 
to an international agency 
is a long step towards 
political union. 

The president of the 
Common Market is 
scholarly, precise Walter 
Hallstein, a former uni¬ 
versity professor in Ger¬ 
many. From his Brussels 
desk, where he supervises 
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a staff of 1,800 economists, diplo¬ 
mats, labour leaders and business¬ 
men, he has witnessed remarkable 
changes in just three years: first, 
EEC has accelerated the gradual 
fusing of two traditional antagon¬ 
ists, France and Germany, in a fruit¬ 
ful business partnership. Second, 
there has been a virtual abolition of 
frontiers. The Common Market has 
created a new Pan-European atmo¬ 
sphere in which many industrial 
pacts have been encouraged. A new 










oil pjipeline is being built right across 
the Common Market countries. Tele¬ 
phone companies now base their 
Continental long-distance rates on 
distance only, and no longer charge 
extra for international calls. And, 
tnost important, there seems no 
doubt that the Common Market has 
given added impetus to the amazing 
surge that, over-all, has about 
cloubled the national income of 
these six nations during the ’50’s. 

To take full advantage of a mar¬ 
ket of 170 million people,” a Belgian 
banker told me, “industrialists have 
to think big. Some small firms will 
collapse in the new Europe-wide 
competition. But some will grow 
big.” Some are already doing so. A 

^‘^^iriarais Freres, 
which sells Azur petrol, is planning 
to combine with Germany’s BV- 
Aral Together they will establish 
the Common Market’s first Conti¬ 
nental-owned international chain of 
petrol stations. 

Italy’s enormous Fiat interests 
have car-assembly plants in Belgium 
and Gerrnany, and vast expansion 
plans will put them in all six 
nations. And from France several 
new supermarket chains are prepar¬ 
ing to branch out to operate through 
the SIX countries. ^ 

One effect of the Market has been 
to drive non-member European 

own. Thus in i960 Britain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Austria, Swit- 

“ot the 

ter Seven, m contrast to the 
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“Inner Six”) organized the Euro- 
Association 

^ buying public of go 

fptT, joined 

EFl A last March. We have many 

commodities the Common Market 
businessman 
told me. Timber from the northern ■ ■ 
countries, for instance. And as a 
united group it enjoys a stronger 
bargaining position in negotiating 
reciprocal tariff cuts with the Six.” 
Having seen how well a union of 

pnmA L Stimulates business, 

EETA has adopted a plan to abolish 
customs lines among its own mem¬ 
bers The schedule calls for tariffs to 

reach zero in about ten years. Some 
members hope that it will eventually 
merge with the Inner Six to produce 
a Super Common Market of 260 
million people. 

Britain, with her own reciprocal 
trade agreements and traditional 
loyalties to the Commonwealth, has 
had serious reservations on this 

point. “I don’t think we ought to 

rush It, said Harold Macmillan. 
But, as Continental prosperity has 
soare , there has been mounting 
pressure on Britain to join EEC. ^ 

_ Chancellor Adenauer says: “lam 
firmly convinced that, in the not-too- 
distant future, economic merger of 
the Inner Six and EFTA will come, 
almost automatically.” Meanwhile, 
the essential success of the Com- 
■ mon Market has been proved. Per¬ 
haps in time it will be the basis 
for some degree of political union 
ot the separate states of Europe 
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The Girl 

Who Wouldn’t Give Up 


Wilma Rudolph"s spectacular triumphs in last year"s Olympics 
made world headlines. But even more remarkable 
is the story of determination behind them 


’ , , PECTATORS packing Rome’s their positions on the track. All eyes 

!.' huge Stadio Olimpico last were on the lithe brown 20'-year-old 

September were hushed as the six who was to run the final leg for the 

teams competing in the women’s U.S. team. Wilma Rudolph, a five- 

Olympic 400-metre relay final took foot-eleven co-ed from Tennessee 

Condensed from The Botmian Oj 
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State University, had already won 
the 100' and aoo-metre sprints, and 
in the semi-finals of the relay she 
had played a large part in setting 
a new Olympic and world record. 
If the U.S. team won this final, 
she would be the first American 
woman ever to win three Olympic 
gold medals on the track. 

The starting pistol cracked. The 
first runners shot from their starting 
blocks, raced the baton to the sec¬ 
ond. The second to the third. And 
now Lucmda Williams of the U.S. 
team was in the lead, flashing to¬ 
wards Wilma, who had already 
started her forward motion. Then 
a gasp went up from the crowd— 
the baton change was muffed and 
Wilma had to stop to grasp it! 
Germany’s Jutta Heine was flying 
two strides ahead. But now Wilma’s 
great, scissoring, incredible strides 
began to burn up the track. She 
came abreast of Jutta Heine . . . 
pulled slighdy ahead . . . and burst 
the tape in first place, 

A roar went up from 60,000 
throats. In the din, one confused 
spectator had to ask a French 
photographer standing near the 
finishing line who had won. The 
photographer replied, ''La Gazelle, 
naturellement. La 'Chattanooga 
Choo-Choof 

Wilma Rudolph’s spectacular tri¬ 
umphs at the Olympics brought 
her tremendous acclaim both at 
I home and abroad. Last December, 
! European sportswriters named her 
Sportsman of the Year, the first 


American woman to be so hon¬ 
oured. In the United States, she was 
voted Woman Athlete of the Year. 
But more remarkable than all the 
honours is the fact that her triumph 
was achieved over a staggering 
handicap: for one-third of her life 
she was a cripple, unable to walk. 

A tiny 4^2 pounds at birth, Wil¬ 
ma Rudolph was the 17th child in 
the poor home of a Negro shop 
assistant and a domestic in Clarks¬ 
ville, Tennessee. Always sickly, she 
was four before she began to toddle. 
Then she was stricken with scarlet 
fever and double pneumonia. The 
child lay near death for weeks. 
Finally she pulled through, but her 
left leg had suffered a form of para¬ 
lysis. 

Her mother, a resolute woman, 
decided that this pitiful child was 
as deserving of health as the rest. 
Wrapping Wilma in a blanket, Mrs. 
Rudolph took her 45 miles by bus 
to Nashville’s Meharry Medical 
Gollege, There specialists tested the 
litde girl exhaustively. They said 
that years of daily therapeutic mas¬ 
sage might restore the use of the leg. 
“I can’t bring her here every day. 
Can you teach me?” the mother 
asked. The doctors could, but there 
had to be treatment at the clinic 
also, with special apparatus for heat 
and water therapy. 

For the next two years, Mrs. Ru¬ 
dolph, on her weekly day off, made 
the 90-mile round trip to the clinic. 
The other six days, after arriving 
home from work and preparing 
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)pci% she carefully shot. When the others stopped to 
sted small leg until rest, she would continue alone—- 
a had fallen asleep, “making up/’ her mother said^ “all 
ir the doctors could the playing she’d missed.” 
it improvement in One day, her mother, returning 
exes, Mrs. Rudolph from work, stood open-mouthed 

with astonish- 
^ment: Wilma was 
bounding around 
under' ' tlie : peach 
basket ■ barefooted!, ■ 
;,She. no ■ longer, 
needed the shoe. 

Entering Biirt 
High School in 
1953, 13-year-old 
Wilma went all 
out for basketball. 
Playing with fer¬ 
vour, during one 
game she collided 
with Coach Clin¬ 
ton Gray, who 
was refereeing. 
“You’re buzzing 
around like a 


taught three older 
children to mas¬ 
sage, and there 
began four daily 
shifts of “rubbing 
Wilma.” “She’s 
going to walk,” 

Mrs. Rudolph de¬ 
clared. 

By 1946 Wilma 
could manage a 
sort of hop for 
short distances, but 
then the leg would 
buckle. By the 
time she was eight 
she was able to 
walk with a leg 
brace. That sum¬ 
mer the Meharry 
clinic substituted a 
specially rein¬ 
forced high - top 
left shoe for the brace, and Wilma 
limped off happily to school. 

A brother, Westley, had got a 
basketball and mounted a peach 
basket on a pole in the back yard. 
To the family’s surprise, Wilma 
was soon out on the court, playing 
basketball almost fanatically. Ignor¬ 
ing the heavy orthopaedic shoe, she 
would swivel and pivot away from, 
Westley, dribble in a weaving 
crouch, then spring up to make a 




Wilma Rudolph 




at 1 ennessee State University. With 
Jl's crack team of “Tigerbelles,” 


iigeroeiies, 

i emplc was bent on gaining wider 
recognition for this Negro univer¬ 
sity. And in this young girJ with 
the perfect sprinter’s body, the 
long powerful legs and the drive to 
win, he recognized a potential 

Each summer Temple tried out 
ten high-school-girl running stars; 
those who proved to be of Ticrgr- 
be le calibre could receive a work- 
aid scholarship for four years at the 

he told Wilma casually. 

, the Rudolph 

household, pou’re the first one k 
this house that ever had the chance 
to go to college/’ 

said. If running’s going to do 

o K mind 

Never give up ” 

With nine other bobby soxed 

Wik^r higit schools, i 

Wilma arrived on the Tennessee 
tate campus. Temple promptly < 

let them know that this was n^ 
picnic. His first order was for a f 
crosscountry jog, some five miles I 
across rough farm pastures. Half- f 
ay, many of the girls sago-ed c 

Rm ^ stumbled and fell, si 

But somehow they all dragged n 

Aemselves back to the mafk £ 

Temple greeted them bluntly: “If t 

you want to run here, you have to S 

hem condition.” ’ “ nave to N 

Next morning the o-irh wprf. 

routed from bed a, ; .4 


candidate With one of his star 
, Tigerbelles, Temple ordered eo 
ler yard sprints. Every high-schwl 

runner finished a humiliating five 

th to ten yards behind, and Wilma 
he kd worse than most. Back in the 

rt 

Sj Temple knew exactly how to 
O plant mce„fr.e and compeSivo 
- ness. Relentlessly, he criticized the 

” fhT “Stretch out 

^n? iogs—stride! Your 

elbows look like a windmill. Pump 

like this. No 

■ ®t>te re- 

■ larod with open palms.” 

g Tnew when Wilma 
reached the point where she was 
ready to explode. “Look, Skeeter,” 

• Bight now you are a fair 

My Tigerbelles make you look bad 
only^ because they’re better pre¬ 
pared kan you. Now you can g£ 

W if you want to. Or stay, afd 
II teach you how to win races ” 

cam be a champion if you want to. ” 
Ihree days later Wilma wa.; 

name among the four Junior Tiger- 

leg^star^s T' ool- 

Nfr-r^ i A° P^^^tcipate in the U.S 
Nauonai Amateur Athletics Union 

Temple s four trainees, including 
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Wilma. ' Their sister Tigerbelles 
swept all Senior Division sprints 
and the relay. Tennessee State had 
its first A.A.U. championship. 

Wilma returned to, her family 
and .schoolmates a lieroi,ne—^^to ■ 
.everyone, but. herself. She was still 
co.iivinced that she could never run 
as brilliantly as Temple’s college 
girls. 

Her mother put her finger on 
the trouble. “It looI(s like you 
can’t,” she said, “but you can’t 
think you can’t! You just got to 
forget everything but trying!” 

Through the remaining high- 
school summers, Wilma drilled in 
the countless details of Tigerbelle 
style. By the time she was a univer¬ 
sity freshman Temple was admon¬ 
ishing his summer trainees, 
“Watch how Rudolph does it.” 
Again and again she would race loo 
yards, walk back to the starting 
line, then race again. She had 
heard so many starting pistols, 
counted her early strides so often, 
that by now instinct triggered her 
catapulting take-offs, told her the 
exact instant to begin straightening 
up and “floating” and, seconds 
later, when to start leaning to meet 
the tape. 

Everywhere they raced, the 
Tigerbelles demolished the opposi¬ 
tion. With the three other mem¬ 
bers of the relay team—Martha 
Hudson, Barbara Jones and Lu¬ 
cinda Williams—Wilma ranked as 
one of Temple’s four fastest Tiger¬ 
belles. Yet ill intra-squad races the 


other three invariably beat her. 
“You’ve got the physical equip¬ 
ment and style; you should be win-, 
ning. What’s wrong, Skeeter?” 
Temple often asked. She would 
answer,. “I don’t know,”' for. she 
was trying with ail she had. 

Then, in. November 1959, Wilma 
began suffering from a sore throat, 
and gradually her tonsils flared into 
a swelling agony. Temple took her 
to a Nashville doctor, who oper¬ 
ated immediately. “Those infected 
tonsils have been sapping her 
strength for years,” the doctor said. 

Three weeks later Wilma re¬ 
turned to the track, in full health 
for the first time in her life. At the 
Chicago i960 Indoor A.A.U. 
Nationals she blazed to victory in 
three races. In Corpus Christi she 
shaved three-tenths of a second off 
the Olympic and world 200-metre 
record. In the Olympic try-outs at 
Abilene, Texas, she took the 100 
and 200 metres, and ran the final 
leg for the winning Tigerbelle relay 
team that would represent the 
United States. 

“Somebody will have to set a 
new world record to beat her in 
Rome!” Temple exclaimed. 

Seven Tigerbelles were among 
the 310 U.S. athletes who flew to 
Rome last August. There, in the 
loo-metre women’s sprint, Wilma 
scorched to a new Olympic record 
of II seconds flat In the 200-metre 
heats the following day, she 
cracked the Olympic standard. 
Then, in the final, she blazed to 
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many’s great 200-metre star, Jutta 
Heme. Not since “Babe” Didrik- 


j3aoe .uidriic- 
sons phenomenai performance 28 
years before had the United States 

medallist ^ double gold 

On the day when her final burst 
of speed won the relay for the 

3 f7 i"n ®ade her a triple 
deafening ovation 
eroded in the Stadio Olimpico. 
Wilma the crowd roared. "Gaz- 
zdla Nera [Black Gazelle!!” 
Skeeter! Hats, newspapers, pro¬ 
grammes and autograph books 
rained down on the ememld-green 
held as the lean brown girl half 
wcW, slowed and jogged^towards 

P ■ Wilma, was crying as ath- 
letes and photographers mobbed 

foe' rtT 

the Track, flooding out tears of 


gratitude for Temple’s persevering 
training, for her Uther>; £2 
mination that a puny, crippled 
daughter must walk. " 
Back in the United States 
Wilma vvas so lionized that it was 
ten days before she could return to 

villes Welcome Wilma Day” 

closed, and the entire population 
lined up to cheer the champion 
Wilma takes all such adulation 

®^itle. She has set¬ 
tled quickly again into life at the 
university She is continuing to win 
races, indoors and out. She is 
majoring in elementary education, 
preparing for a career in grammar- 
school teaching and coachfng high- 
ch^l gtrl athletes. In the roles of 

to other youngsters the important 
esson she learned: that those who 

really want to can win. 


Street Scenes 

walked down a young mother as she 

Am -^““bated by Gertrude Bell 

AN BLDERLY COUole sronrfiV ^ * 

friendly argument ov^ who shodd mkefo? T" “ a 

tween them Finally the wife put an ^d m 

dear. I m all drip-dry and you aren’t ” argument: “You take it, 

r. ■ ’ -Contributed by Avery Keenes 

“*" * “S’ • <i<»en fa<Uy tpmd aloft in the 

'Noel Anthony 
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lawyer; wrote back, “we wish to in¬ 
form 'you. that,, .the iiiyentory value: of ' 
the wrecked' car is showo. as^ Rs. 2,000. 
The .salvage, department ; estimates the 
salvage as Rs, 2,400.',We are therefore 
authorizing the accounts, department 
to issue you a cheque for the amount of 
Rs. 400, and we wish to thank you'"for 
having caused the wreck.” 

—^I^UTHER Cowherd 


Shortly after Robert McNamara 
was appointed U.S. Secretary of De¬ 
fence, I went home from the Pentagon 
and told my wife that I was now a 
member of “McNamara’s Band,” 

“Which section?” she asked. “The 
brass or the wind?” 

—Colonel J. P. Lisack 

To KEEP people out of the Snark 
missile testing area at Cape Canaveral, 
a .sign was posted: “danger—keep 

OUT. SNARK-INFESTED WATERS.” 

—W. M. O’Rourke 

New CARS were practically unobtain¬ 
able and salvage values were at an all- 
time high at the close of the war. The 
first case of a newly-commissioned 
young lawyer was to collect damages 
from a civil-service employee who had 
wrecked a government car. The law¬ 
yer wrote to the defendant, who had 
ignored all previous correspondence, 
the usual last-notice-before-suit letter. 
It brought an immediate reply. The 
defendant requested that he be in¬ 
formed of the inventory value of the 
car before the wreck and the value of 
the salvage, for which he claimed 
credit. 

“Complying with your request,” the 


The balanGe-or-pay-ments .problem 
has resulted in orders to American 
units overseas to buy needed supplies 
and equipment in the States whenever 
possible. To this end, a base in West 
Germany submitted a request for 
medicine bottles to a New York sup¬ 
plier. When the shipment was re¬ 
ceived, each bottle was found to be 
stamped with the legend: “Made in 
West Germany.” —-f. j. l. 

In one of his first letters home, our 
17-year-old son in the army wrote: 
“Fm certainly glad I enlisted now, be¬ 
cause I don’t know how those old 
chaps in their 2p’s can take this basic 
training!” —Mrs, h. s. 

The men at our out-of-the-way air 
force station had long been awaiting 
completion of the elaborate gym¬ 
nasium under construction a quarter of 
a mile from their barracks. Finally it 
was finished, and at a parade the com¬ 
mander was extolling the body-build¬ 
ing equipment that had been provided. 
After exhorting all personnel to make 
maximum use of the gym for badly 
needed physical conditioning, he asked 
if there were any questions: 

“Yes, sir,” came a prompt response. 
“What about transport from the 
barracks to the gym?” —t.. v. Bates 
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Invigorate your scalp and hai 

Eestore the precious natural oils 
water washes away! 


HAIR TONIC 


After your bath, massage your scalp and hair 
vigorously with just a few drops of ‘VASELIISTE’ 
Hair Tonic. It completely replaces natural oils 
water washes away—precious natural oils, so 
necessary for hair-health. 

This Irght oil does not clog the pores of your 
scalp...keeps your hair strong and healthy... 
keeps it handsome and well-groomed. 


HAIR TONIC regularly 


Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc 


(Incorporated in the U.S.A. with limited liability) 




















The next time you see a zebra or a peacock 
or a humming-bird^ pause and pay tribute 


By Dorothy Van Doren 
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to mark the seriousness of his’ en-.. 
deavour. 

Meanwhile, the larger Angel had 
a heavenly field day working on 
butterflies, not to mention wasps 
and bees. 

Half a dozen Angels took care of 
the flowers. One devoted himself 
to lilies: blush-pmk, pale-greeny 
orange and red, with spots and 
stripes and curled petals. Perhaps 
their greatest success was with wild 
flowers: red-splattered mountain 
laurel; wild orchids; laughable 
white-and-yellow pants of Dutch¬ 
man’s-breeches, and the ghostly 
stems of Indian pipe. 

There were comics among the 
little Angels. Only one with a sense 
of the ridiculous could have put 
a top-heavy protuberance on the 
sharp curved beak of the rhinoceros 
hornbill, or have designed the wise, 
wrinkled faces of young monkeys. 
In their own way the little Angels 
improved some larger creatures al¬ 
ready made: they painted stripes on 
the zebra and eyes on the peacock’s 
tail. 

Who but a tiny Angel could have 
put the fastest little motor in the 


world into, .the ■ hu.m,ming-bird’s 
'minuscule body? Who but a mis¬ 
chievous Angel ' could have made 
the puffin: red .legs, squat black- 
and-white body, large black . head, 
and fat, striped beak ? 

I wonder about the crow. Perhaps 
it- was the end of the day and the 
bird-decorating Angel, being tired, 
thought he would try glossy black 
and nothing more—although it 
came out iridescent in the sun. 
His sense of comedy triumphed; 
he gave the crow a loud, raucous 
voice. 

I think of young Angels doing 
this busy work on a rainy Saturday, 
for sheer love of colour and shape. 
Make it red, one said; put a green 
stripe here, another proposes; I like 
pink, says the third, and makes 
flamingos. 

The young Angels provide the 
only plausible explanation for these 
charming caprices in nature. Surely 
somewhere in the process of crea¬ 
tion there was an Intelligence with 
a sense of humour, a love of fan¬ 
tasy, an airiness and a delight in 
manipulating a paintbrush and all 
the colours of the spectrum. 


Bad Publicity 

Paris firm agreed to supply sugar-coated almonds to be used as stage 
props at the Marigny Theatre, on condition that the programme included 
this credit line: “The almonds have been supplied by the House of 
. Martial” ■ ? ' 

After a number of mysterious telephone calls demanding information 
about his product, the director of Martial visited the Marigny Theatre 
and discovered that in the play his almonds were being used by Lord 
Arthur to murder his aunt, Lady Clementine. —Paris'-Presse 
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TO TOiCY© 


AIR FRANCE adds their third weekly flight from 
Delhi to Tokyo and Paris. For your convenience, 
the flight schedule is now 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Fridays 

Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays 
Saturdays 


From New Delhi, 
From Calcutta 
From New Delhi, 
From Calcutta 


EASTBOUND 


WESTBOUND 

















Few sports in the world can hold 
a candle to being a doctors 
daughter—if you like to live 
dangerously 


■ 111 ' 'ilidl.Ill,.,: 

going! 
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That’s 
No Doctor- 
That’s 
Ml/ Father/ 


By Janet Kern 

:X ^ ^ fo realize 

the difference between my 
ramily and that of most of my con¬ 
temporaries. My awakening came 
one day when Mother and I were 
«ttmg in a hotel foyer waiting for 
Bather, who was at a meeting in a 
near-by room. I saw a page-boy dash 
into the room, and a moment later 
be emerged with Father close be- 

bead¬ 
ed slight for the ladies’ room. 
Grabbing my mother, I whispered 

Condensed from 


cc up.; 'miirmuredj' 

■ ■■ 'Oh?” and returned to her readm^^ 
whispered louder,y “Moth-er/ 

■ He’s in the ladies’ room f Men can’r 
go in there!” 

. / Mother smiled calmly.,, “It’s 'all ,■ 
right, dear,’ she said. ''Your father 

isn t a man—he’s a doctor.” 

Doctors are a breed apart, as my 
father has more than once demon 
strated. He carries his peculiarly 
medical outlook into all areas of 
Me. It s a long-standing joke in our 
family that when Father was court- 
ing Mother, and they held hands, 
his fingers unconsciously crept up¬ 
wards undl he was unthinkingly 
taking her pulse. 

This story gained in credibility 
when we were all sitting together 
one evening, watching television. A 
bevy of scantily clad circus girls 
appeared on the screen; we were 
supposed to guess which one of them 
was to marry a celebrated clown the 
next niorning. “I bet it’s the second 
from the right,” Mother challenged. 

. . Nop^I think it’s the one at 
this end, ’ I guessed. 

“It’s the third from the left!” 
Bather declared authoritatively He 
was right. 

“How did you know?” I asked. 
Bather /rugged. “Her respira- 
hon was faster than the others’,” 

Doctors’ households have no prob¬ 
lem about teenagers monopolizing 

The Boctofs Wife 
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the telcphbne. Long before adoles¬ 
cence sets in, the doctor’s child 
knows that the telephone belongs to 
Daddy. It must netwr be used un¬ 
necessarily; when it is used the con¬ 
versation must be brief. In later life 
I have had to struggle against the 
compulsion to cut short every phone 
call with the automatic recitation, 
‘I’m sorry, but I have to ring of? 
now. My father is expecting a call.” 

The doctor’s child also learns how 
to take a message. Before you’re old 
enough to go to school, you know 
how to take the caller’s name and 
number, to ask the nature of the 
complaint and to get the informa¬ 
tion referred to in medical homes as 
TPR (temperature, pulse and res¬ 
piration). 

Teachers seemed to have an 


unshakeable belief that doctor’s 
children were unusually healthy. If 
.1 missed school,'the teacher would' 
eye Mother’s note suspiciously and 
say, “You were , ill? A doctor’s 
daughter?” Actually, nobody gets 
ill as .often as doctors .and their 
families. For no matter what the 
epidemic raging, or how virulent 
the germs and viruses going round, 
doctors are busy sticking their faces 
into infected throats, being breathed 
on by feverish patients, coming 
home exhausted and bearing the 
day’s invisible harvest of germs. 
If there’s anything “going around,” 
it’s sure to be going around a 
doctor’s household. 

But when doctors’ families get 
ill, the treatment is usually a strict¬ 
ly do-it-yourself procedure—one 














, August 

being that,,,your father 'is every, doctor' hates to, be called to 
,at,home/,. ■ another doctor’s^ housej even ,more 

/a 'doctor’s child has had does he; hate seeing ,someone else 
:ason to bless the custom of called in his stead. Years of profes- 
iiig , medical-textbook arti- sional relationships hang by a suture 
ith detailed colour photo- while the doctor and his wife debate 
of a victim’s appearance, which colleague would be offended 
how doctors’ wives diagnose if he weren’t called, and which in¬ 
children’s illnesses. Once convenienced if he were. The usual 
got my disease labelled, all result is that no doctor is sent for. 

1 to do was read what the This recalls the night of my appar- 
rescribed and then ring my ent appendicitis attack.. As a well- 
to bring it home from the indoctrinated doctor’s daughter, I 

tried to struggle through the night 
rious illnesses it is an unwrit- on my own, letting nature take its 

e of the medical fraternity course. Then, after a few rule-of- 

xause of possible emotional thumb tests seemed to confirm my 

ments, a doctor does not self-diagnosis, I turned off the elec- 

s own family. Yet much as trie blanket (heat is not prescribed 
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for an ailing appendix) and crawled 
to the bathroom, to/get a drink of', 
water. By 3 'a.m. the situation had 
clearly'got. out of control—my con¬ 
trol, at least. There was no avoiding 
the emergency move of bothering 
Father,'Both parents came quickly 
and held a bedside conference. “I 
think she’s right.. . It looks like her 
appendix,” Father muttered. 

“Should we take her to the hos¬ 
pital?” Mother inquired. 

Father scowled. “That won’t ac¬ 
complish anything unless we oper¬ 
ate at once. And 3 a.m. is awfully 
early to wake a surgeon.” 

My mother leaned over the bed 
and asked, “Do you think you can 
stand it till six or seven? It’s only a 
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few hours. YourTather . would hate ,, 
to bother a doctor at this hour!” 

' From the depth.,of my. appendix, 
lifelong medical daughterhood came 
to the fore—we couldnt call a doc¬ 
tor in the middle of the- night! ‘If I - 
could just get to sleep ...” 

My father turned to Mother and 
sighed, “Go and sterilize a needle, 
ni give her a shot of morphine. 
That’ll hold her till the morning.” 

By all odds 1 should have suffered 
a ruptured appendix, peritonitis— 
any ordinary daughter would have. 
But I was a doctor’s offspring, over 
whom Heaven must keep special 
watch ... or perhaps it wasn’t ap¬ 
pendicitis at all. By the morning the 
pain had subsided, the stomach 




Some other hotels aod restayrasits 
air conditioned hy m: 

A. Firpo Ltd., Calcutta 

Gaylord, Bombay 

Great Eastern Hotel Ltd., Calcutta 

Hotel Ambassador, New Delhi 

Hotel Imperial, New Delhi 

Hotel Janpath, New Delhi 

La Bella, Bombay 

Maidens Hotel, New Delhi 

Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay. 


We’re at your service 24 hours 
of the day. Constantly. Quietly. 

Reliably. Our main concern: 

your comfort. At the Ashoka we 

keep you cool in summer, warm 
in winter. Protect you from dust, 
damp and insects, too. 

We’re air conditioning people. 

Don’t like speaking out of turn. 

Let others do our talking for us. 

They’ll tell you about the many 
hotels we’ve air conditioned. 

All the climate control and 
refrigeration jobs we’ve done, 

Tell you about dependable 
Carrier equipment. Voltas’ 
expert installation and service. 

Don’t really need credentials. 

Our clients recommend us to 
their friends. Cp^arrier and 
Voitas,” they say, “are the peo¬ 
ple who know air conditioning 

best”. imiTAC IIMITPn CALCUTTA • MADRAS . NEW DELH/ 

VOLTAS LlmllfcWf SAHeAXJORB • cochin • ahmedabao 
Head Office: Ballard Estate, Bombay-1, lucknow • kanpur ■ Secunderabad 



the people who know 
air conditioning best 
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had settled, no doctor had been 
disturbed in the night—and 1 still 
have my appendix. 

Nine times out of ten, the pre¬ 
scription for the patient who lives in 
a doctor’s house is aspirin and bed. 
For more potent treatment there’s 
a wonderful institution known as 
the Sample Drawer, Pharmaceutical 
firms send a multitude of samples to 
doctors, and most of them go into 
the Sample Drawer against the day 
of need. It is from this drawer that 


take her acne to a ‘heal doctor.” 

“Just what,” her injured father 
demanded, “do you consider a real 

doctor?” 

His daughter’s answer was 
straightforward: “A doctor who 
will treat me with a prescription 
instead of samples.” 

Once while cleaning out the 
Sample Drawer I picked up an un¬ 
familiar bottle of huge, green pills. 
“What’s this?” I asked. 

Father took the bottle, read the 


the family ills are treated. 

This, of course, imposes some¬ 
thing of a problem, for it is incum¬ 
bent upon doctors’ families to bend 
every effort towards matching their 
ailments to the medicines available 
here. Sometimes the doctor’s family 
rebels. 

One physician of my acquaint¬ 
ance, an eminent authority on 
disturbances of the skin, was quite 
put out when his teenage daughter 
announced that she wanted to 


label and handed it back. “Take it,” 
he said. “It mightFe good for you.” 

I don’t believe there’s any sport in 
the world that can hold a candle to 
being a doctor’s daughter if you like 
to live dangerously. The statisti¬ 
cians may not yet have worked out 
the mortality rate among doctors’ 
offspring, but I’ll wager that this is 
one section of the papulation in 
which the old jungle law of survival 
of the fittest still holds good. A doc¬ 
tor’s child has to be fit to survive. 


. The Bard and the Bird 

V'm starling was a popular bird in Elizabethan England, often kept as 
a pet because it could be taught to speak. In all his plays, Shakespeare 
mentioned the bird only once, when a character in Henry IV, Part /, 
says, ‘I’ll have a starling that shall be taught to speak nothing but 
‘Mortimer.’ ” This single line was to have far-reaching effects. In 1890 a 
wealthy New Yorker named Eugene Schieffelin, who had two great 
passions in life-birds and Shakespeare—decided to introduce into 
America every bird mentioned in Shakespeare’s plays. Skylarks, chaf¬ 
finches, song thrushes and nightingales died out quickly in their new 
environment. But 40 pairs of starlings taken over from England to New 
York’s Central Park prospered. In a few decades the bird developed from 
a curiosity into a national problem and pest, 
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While in the company of ladies 
smoke if you ..must, but take care 
not to offend them. When you 
meet, ladies and if you happen to 
be smoking, remove your cigarette 
before greeting them. IVs decorous 
to resume smoking only after 
youVe passed them. 


IFS mm BSTI TO SMOICi 


specially J0lended by; 

GOLDEN ’^TOBACCO CO., PRIVATE LTD, 
Bombay'S"^ 
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Now amihble at your radio dealers 









Before my trip to Pakistan, I had been 
warned against overzealous salesmen, 
and for a while I avoided, loitering 
in the bazaars. ■ One day, however, I 
paused to gaze at a beautiful display 
of jewellery and, as predicted, the 
owner hurried out and pulled me 
inside. 

When I protested that 1 had no 
money, that I was a poor student and 
could buy nothing, I expected him to 
lose interest. Instead, he gave me one 
of the most fascinating afternoons of 
my life. 

‘Wes, sahib,'* he said, “you have no 
money. But in lo, 20 years I know you 
will return here to Lahore. By that 
time you will have very much money, 
and then you bring your friends and 
buy my goods. So now you look at 
them." 

Assistants were summoned to fetch 
a stool and a bowl of tea. As 1 sipped, 
the shop owner showed me his rarest 
and most exquisite possessions. “I am 
often sad when I sell my treasures," he 
said quietly at the end. “Because my 
heart is then empty, though my pocket 
is full. It is better like this. Now I can 
display beautiful things—and not only 
those that other people do not want." 

—Robert Fraser 

When I went to baby-sit for a young 
couple with twins five weeks old, I 
found the wife haggard and exhausted. 
Assuming she was going out, I asked 
her where she could be reached. She 


pointed to the bedroom. “That’s my 
forwarding address," she said. “But I 
don’t want to be disturbed." 

Five hours' later she emerged, wear-, 
ing a pretty dress and looking com¬ 
pletely refreshed. At that moment her 
husband arrived home and let out a 
surprised, appreciative whistle. When 
I left, each of them was holding a 
baby and chatting happily. 

—Stephanie Gerrard 

One evening I tried to use the tele¬ 
phone, but could not get the dialling 
toiie. Realizing that someone on our 
party line must have forgotten to re¬ 
place the receiver, I tried to attract his 
attention by whistling shrilly into my 
phone. Much to my surprise, I heard a 
clear, unmistakable “Moo." Unable to 
believe my ears, I whistled again—and 
again was answered by a loud “Moo." 
Then a neighbour’s voice broke in. 
“Oh, Fm sorry!" she apologized. 
“We’ve just had an extension phone 
installed in our barn and a cow 
knocked the receiver off the hook." 

—Mrs. D. C. 

They say that some tourists never leave 
home, and I believe it. On a cross- 
Channel steamer I helped an Ameri¬ 
can woman fill in her French entry 
card. “You’ve left one line blank," I 
pointed out, 

‘Why, yes," she agreed pleasantly. 
“That one says, ‘For Foreigners 
Only.’ " — Id ABEL Evans 
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I WAS SHOPPING ill a department store 
with. a'' friend .who' is. .five■ feet .nine'' 
■inches, in.. ^he^' stockinged .feet. ■ As 
we browsed through a dress rack, the 
saleslady asked, “May I help you?” 

“Yes,” my friend lamented, “I wish 
I could find something to make me 
'.look .shorter.'”.. ■ 

At that moment, a masculine voice 
purred over her shoulder, “In that 
case, may I help you?” 

She looked round and upward, right 
into the eyes of the manager—a hand¬ 
some young man well over six feet 
tall. —June Bachner 

In Williamsburg, the restored Colonial 
town in Virginia, I bought one of 
those long clay pipes at an 18th-century 
apothecary shop. After paying the 
assistant, I asked if he had any tobacco. 

“Yes, we have,” he said. “It’s made 
from an old recipe.” 

So I bought the w^ax-sealed package 
of “Virginia’s Best” and filled my new 
pipe. But I didn’t have a light and 
asked for matches. The storekeeper 
smiled and said, “Sorry, sir—wrong 
century.” —Roger Williams 


Driving home from work, I went 
through a crossroads after only a slight 
hesitation. An instant later I heard a 
police gong and pulled over to the 
kerb. The officer, with note-book in 
hand, said to me sternly, “You went 
through a halt sign.” 

Astonished, I asked, “What halt 
sign? I don’t see one there.” 

The officer turned to point it out, 
stopped and scratched his head. “My 
gosh,” he said. “Fm in the wrong 
street.” —Frank Searight 


'After ■■', I. vtold' , the;. .ISIew' .; York .taxi 
.'driver .'where.;I wanted to go,;.lie ..said 
. something ..I. didn’t. ii.ncierstand.. ■'.' What 

was that?” I asked. 

“Never mind,” He. said. .“Give me 
another try.” ■. The tnext minute .1; 
heard, ‘'Selamat fagi *—“good morn¬ 
ing” in Indonesian. 

I w'as surprised and pleased, to be 
greeted in my own language .and .e.ii- 
quired how he knew ■ m.y. nationality, 
“1 have learnt to greet people in 
32 languages,” he explained, “and my 
hobby is to fit the language to my fare. 
I thought at first you were from the 
Philippines.” ~c. l. 

At a Boy Scout leaders’ meeting one 
of the delegates asked if a billy-can 
had been found on a camp site thar 
scouts had used recendy. 

When the chairman replied that one 
had been handed in, the delegate gave 
a sigh of relief. “The Scout’s mother,” 
he explained, “wanted the can re¬ 
turned for sentimental reasons-—it was 
hers when she was in the army.” 

—Herrert O’Hanlon 


Two American girls who were cycling 
through France spent the week-end at 
an 18th-century chateau which was 
being run as an hotel The owner, an 
elderly marquis, regaled them with 
stories. Fie said that once in his youth 
he had so displeased his father that he 
was confined to the chateau grounds 
for a year. 

Wide-eyed, one of the girls asked, 
“What terrible thing did you do—kill 
somebody?” 

The marquis looked at her slyly and 
replied, ''Au contraireA —L R. 
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Johnson’s Medicated Powder stops minoi 
skin irritations — so effectively so pleasant 

El JOHNSON'S Medicated Powder contains 
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minutes,” she said. '.Tlease hurry.”. 

We went pounding down the 
■long, crowded, glass-walled corridor 
on the upper level. 'Through^ the 
glass. I could see, through .the rainy 
murk, planes taxi-ing along on the 
apron below, swaying and teetering 
like ponderous bugs. Among them 
moved a fire engine, a , crash truck 
and two ambulances." But they 
made no sound that could be heard 
above the stir and thump in the 
corridor. 

Suddenly my kep faltered. Far 
ahead, two blue-clad figures came 
towards us, a man and a woman 


By Ira Wolfert running as with some enormous 

desperation. They did not look like 
Afara’j reaction to another people but like some surrealist paint- 

man^s agony raises the ing of a scream hurtling through 

,, . , the corridor. Then the two runners 

age-old question: Are we, ^ door, and the 

indeed^ our brother's keeper? crowd pushed oni 

My shepherdess and I came up to 
, a man carrying the passenger lists— 

^^novGB it was raining in Lon- long sheets of green paper attached 
don that morning, there were to a clipboard, which trembled in 
68 of us at the airport with tickets his hand. “May I have your name, 
for the 9 a.m. plane to Paris. A please?” he said to me. 
young lady in blue uniform told us He began to search for it, going 
that Orly Airport was closed by fog down the rows of names with one 


and our flight would be delayed, so 
while the loudspeaker kept an¬ 
nouncing other arrivals and de¬ 
partures, I wandered off sightseeing. 
It was after ii when our blue- 
uniformed shepherdess caught up 
with me in one of the airport shops. 
“Your flight has been called and 
weVe been looking for you for ten 
104 


finger slowly, in a strange, dazed 
way, as if he were ill. Not since the 
war had I seen a look like his, but 
I recognized it—the unmistakable 
look of a man who has watched 
some awfulness happen. 

“Is anything wrong?” I asked. 

He raised blank eyes, then: “Oh 
no, everything’s quite in order, sir.” 








He smiled palely. ‘'But you’d better 
hurry. You’re the last.” 

I hastened after the girl, and at the 
tar end of the corridor turned down 
a ramp that led to the apron. 

Halfway down the ramp I saw it. 
A mushroom cloudy black and oily, 
was booming up through the rain. 
In front of the cloud danced a wall 
of flames about 500 feet long, 15 or 
20 feet high—the livid orange colour 
of burning high-octane fuel. The 
girl stopped, shocked. I heard my 
own voice: “That’s a crash. A 
plane has just crashed there.” 

For a moment she remained un¬ 
comprehending. Then her clenched 
hands flew to her mouth. “Oh, my 
God! ” she groaned through her 
fists, and staggered against me. 

It was the way it had been for me 
one morning in France a dozen 
years before. Then, a young lieu¬ 
tenant had been pointing out for me 
on a roughly sketched map the dis¬ 
position of his platoon. A German 
tank shell passed between us and 
snipped off his right leg, so fast 
neither of us realized what the little 
snicking sound meant. Knocked 
backwards, the lieutenant for a 
moment was only astounded. Then 
when he tried to pull his legs under 
him to scramble up, he saw that 
where his right leg had been there 
was nothing. 

A few seconds passed. The boy 
stared without a sound at the un¬ 
believable emptiness in which his 
knee ended. Suddenly, like an ani¬ 
mal, his whole body sprang. He was 
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leaping up on one leg to run away, 
as if running would put his other 
leg back on. I had to batde to get 
him down; then I pressed my chest 
against his to hold him still, and put 
my face against his and let him 
scream into my ear. 

Now it was an English girl 
springing within herself, mind¬ 
lessly, like an animal. The boy had 
shrieked the way a horse does, but 
she only panted, and fought against 
my restraining grasp like a bundle 
of writhing, lashing wires. 

There is in all of us a tornado of 
berserk energy that-can be released 
only by the mechanism that governs 
our instinct for self-preservation. 
The boy had been fighting for his 
life. But those two people I had seen 
running down the corridor with 
such superhuman urgency, and now 
this girl—their own lives were not 
at stake. Why had the trigger 
sprung in them? 

A mother protecting her young 
loses sight of the differences between 
her fate and her children’s. Could it 
be like that even with strangers, 
mere onlookers? Psychologists say 
we “identify” with something out¬ 
side ourselves, but this giving a 
name to a mystery does not make it 
any less mysterious. Is it possible 
that in some area beyond the reach 
of consciousness and reason we actu¬ 
ally are our brother’s keeper, and 
know it so completely that when 
we see another die we must fight 
for our own lives? 

In the end I was able to turn the 


girl away from the agony going on 
and sit her down;against the railing 
on the ramp. Her ' soft ^ white face 
stared up at me piteously; her young 
mouth worked as if torn. 

That crash, on. October i, 1956, 
made headlines throughout the 
world. The largest delta-wing air¬ 
craft ever built—the R.A.F.’s Vul¬ 
can—was completing its first major 
flight, a 26,000-mile round trip to 
New Zealand and Australia. A wel¬ 
coming party had waited for it 
alongside Runway No. i: wives and 
children bearing bouquets, Govern¬ 
ment and Air Ministry officials, re¬ 
presentatives of the Press. 

But, coming from bright sunshine 
into the murk, the Vulcan had 
touched down 700 yards short of the 
runway. The pilot had revved-up his 
bursting plane, but it went op into 
the air on momentum alone, bleed¬ 
ing shreds and tatters of its metal 
flesh. The six men inside had a few 
seconds to get out. Two managed, 
by means of a new-type automatic 
ejector that had been fitted to the 
cockpit. But the four in the fuselage 
died. 

Now, beyond the ramp, men in 
asbestos armour were walking into 
fire with hoses that sprayed foam. A 
voice commanded over the ampli¬ 
fier: “All spectators back, please!” 
But we were not spectators. We 
were silent actors in the drama, 
moved by what is perhaps the oldest, 
first purely human emotion. 

Watching the white and silent 
face of the girl was like watching 
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the finger of God at work in the Limousines took away the broken- 
humaii spirit. As in birth, her agony hearted wives, the terrified children, 
had begun .with . love: “You'are 'The wreckage was;carted'^'off. The 
your brother’s keeper”; “Love your sun.emerged. A bouquet of ff,owers5 
neighbour'as. yourself.” But if the ■fallen from 'some unnerved hand 
agony had come from love it could on the welcoming line, e,xpa.nded 
not be altogether unkind, and after eagerly in the light, 
a while the girl understood that. There was a long line of planes 
After the understanding had come ahead of us, waiting to take off. An 
prayer. After the prayer, peace, hour passed. My fellow passengers 
After the peace, strength. In the had seen the crash, but the 68 of us 
strength, the will to resume the were as we had been in the waiting 
human role. room, strangers still, with nothing 

It was a long trip over an ancient in common except a ticket to Paris, 
road. When she had completed it, We sat silently, our faces homoge- 
she dropped my hand and I helped nized in the same lead-coloured 
her to her feet. Then she said, masks, as though nothing of im- 
“Would you please go to your portance had happened, 
plane.?” and went back up the ramp Dear God, what extraordinary 
to find something useful to do in the creatures you have made us—clowns 

emergency, playing our immortal roles with our 

mortal selves, mortal roles with our 
I FOUND my plane and my immortal souls. At the end, what 
seat. The fire was smothered. The can we think to say except: “Amen, 
ambulances took away the corpses. Thy will be done”? 


Practice Games 

Concert pianist Mme Agi Jambor, en route by train to an engage¬ 
ment, opened up her portable practice keyboard in her sleeping com¬ 
partment and clacked away on it to keep her fingers supple. Next day 
the train was two hours late. When Mme Jambor asked why, the guard 
explained that they had stopped for two hours during the night to make 
a fruitless search for the source of an ominous clacking noise in one of 
the sleeping cars, —,ap 

I WAS past 40 when I joined a church choir as a soprano, and some of 
my high notes sounded like a squeaky gate. I formed the habit of prac¬ 
tising high notes when I walked alone in open spaces, always stopping 
if a car approached. But one day a convertible sneaked up behind me and 
slowed down at a 'crossing just as I was reaching for one of my most 
difficult notes. Looking startled, the young driver pulled his car over to 
the kerb, got out—and examined all his tyres. —Contributed by Sophia Oltmann 



The story of a man who followed his dream 
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One day in 

1933 a small 
man in a post¬ 
man’s uniform 
plodded up the 
hill to Rio de 
Janeiro's imposing Oswaldo Cruz 
Institute and asked to see Professor 
Lauro Travassos, head of the zoo¬ 
logy department. No, he hadn’t an 
appointment. He explained that he 
had taken time off from his job at 
the post office in Encantado, a 

Condensed from Americais 


suburb 15 miles to the north, espe¬ 
cially to see the professor. 

The zoologist greeted his caller 
and asked what he could do for 
him. Hesitantly, the little man said 
that he wanted to find someone who 
could make microphotographs of 
butterflies’ eggs. In technical terms 
he described what he wanted, while 
the professor listened with increas¬ 
ing interest. Suddenly the professor 
asked, “What did you say your 
name was?” 
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“D’Almeida.” 

'‘Not Romualdo d’Almeida!” ex¬ 
claim,ed Professor Travassos. “Fve 
been looking for you for four years 
—ever since I read about your win¬ 
ning the French Alcide d’Orbigny 
Prize.” 

For Romuaido d’Almeida it had 
been a long search of another kind, 
begun when he started collecting 
butterflies as a boyhood hobby—a 
search that today has resulted in one 
of the largest private collections of 
its kind in the world. 

What makes the collection unique 
is d’Almeida’s monumental work in 
scientific classification, which has 
made it possible for entomologists to 
compare the almost imperceptible 
differences in similar specimens 
from other parts of the world. In his 
home-made laboratory in the garden 
of his modest cottage in Encantado 
are 25,000 specimens of Lepidoptera 
—the insect group comprising but¬ 
terflies and moths—of which more 
than 18,000 have been classified and 
indexed for ready reference. 

It is gratifying but only incidental 
to d’Almeida in his search for scien¬ 
tific truth that from his work has 
come the knowledge for successfully 
fighting numerous crop-damaging 
pests. The sugar-cane borer, a 
world-wide destroyer of sugar, was 
one. Another was the cabbage but¬ 
terfly, whose voracious larvae once 
threatened BraziPs cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, broccoli and related vege¬ 
table crops with extinction, 

Romualdo d'AImeida’s quest for 


knowledge got an early start. An 
only child, the serious-minded, lone¬ 
ly boy found companionship with 
his pet birds, rabbits and dogs, and 
a consuming interest in watching 
and collecting the numerous varie¬ 
ties of butterflies that abounded in 
the neighbourhood. At school he 
would look up the scientific name 
of a specimen, memorize it, then 
place his find in its proper family 
group in his collection. He was 
fascinated to discover that, though 
nearly 80,000 species of Lepidoptera 
were then known, thousands more 
were still to be found and classified. 

By trial and error the boy deter¬ 
mined that the best bait for his 
quarry was fermented banana 
smeared on trees and fence posts 
along the edge of a wood. The 
ordure of carnivorous animals also 
held a special charm for some butter¬ 
flies—especially the great iridescent 
blue monsters with their six-inch 
wingspread. He developed a quick 
eye for detecting butterflies' eggs 
deposited on leaves. He brought 
them home, put them in ventilated 
boxes and raised his own specimens. 

As Romualdo grew older he set 
his heart on becoming a doctor, but 
his father’s failing health forced him 
to give up his plan. .He had always 
been fond of music and had studied 
under his father, a church organist. 
Now, faced with the necessity of 
helping to keep a roof over their 
heads, Romualdo became relief or¬ 
ganist at the church of St. Francis of 
Paula in Rio de Janeiro. 
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Still his thoughts clung to butter- 
flies. If he worked hard enough, 
d’Almeida was sure that through 
them he could make a contribution 
to science, even if he couldn’t be a 
doctor. He sold his medical text¬ 
books to buy a i6-volume set on 
Lepidoptera, published in Germany. 
When the books arrived he dis¬ 
covered they were printed in Latin." 
So he spent hours with the parish 
priest, getting the essential parts 
translated; from them he learned 
how to classify his specimens. 

One day he came upon a butterfly 
with wing veins that appeared to 
be in a different position from the 
others he had examined. With in¬ 
finite care he moistened the delicate 
wings with chloroform to get. a 
momentarily clearer view of the 
veins without destroying the cover¬ 
ing scales. The minuscule variations 
were unlike anything he had seen or 
studied in his books. Sure that he 
had discovered a new species, he 
threw himself into the search for 
more such variations. When he had 
finally identified three species that 
matched no others, he set down his 
observations. 

He took more than a year to write 
his first scientific paper, which he 
sent to the National Museum in Rio. 
It was returned without comment. 
Then he sent it to the Ipiranga 
Museum in Sao Paulo. A German 
scientist turned it down with a note 
implying that only European- 
trained scientists could make a con¬ 
tribution to so intricate a subject. 


/D’Almeida had studied French/at 
school; now, between stints, at'the 
■ organ, . he reviewed ; the language., 
■feverishly. He taught himself for 
nearly a year before he was satisfied 
that he could do his subject justice. 
Then he laboriously rewrote the re¬ 
jected paper in French and sent it 
off to the Entomological Society of 
France. After months of waiting a 
letter came from Paris: his paper 
had been accepted by the society. 

In the meantime, he had married 
and needed a measure of security 
that would also leave him free time 
for his scientific efforts. He applied 
to the local post office and was given 
a job as letter-carrier. 

He was often the butt of ridicule 
as he tramped his route with his 
coloured cheesecloth nets—^green for 
catching green butterflies, blue to 
attract the blues, yellow for the yel¬ 
lows—his pockets bulging with con¬ 
tainers of fermented banana and 
animal droppings. But the taunts of 
small boys and the amusement of 
friends failed to dampen his ardour. 

After nearly a year as a letter-car¬ 
rier he was given inside work at the 
post office. He wrote his second 
scientific paper in French and sent it 
off to Paris. It was published, and to 
his astonishment he was invited to 
become a member of the Entomo¬ 
logical Society of France. 

Now he started writing a book 
about his findings. For more than 
two years he worked at night, writ¬ 
ing in longhand, in French. Sure 
that no publisher in Brazil wmuld 
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take:.it5 he put the manuscript aside. 
Finally,,in ,1922, he decided to get a 
Berlin publisher to bring;it,out. But 
in the intervening. years ' he had 
learnt more about his subject—and 
French—so he^ painstakingly re¬ 
wrote the'‘ entire manuscript. His 
royalties on the book were less than 
Rs. 50, but his sole concern was to 
make his findings available to 
science.' 

Always adding to his collection, 
he continued to write meticulous 
papers about his findings, and to 
carry on a growing correspondence 
with entomologists in Europe. Hav¬ 
ing added a working knowledge of 
scientific German to his proficiency 
in French, he was able to get his 
papers published in Germany, as 
well as in England, France and 
Belgium. 

In 1930 d’Almeida was puzzled to 
receive a letter of congratulation 
from a U.S. scientist in Chile, quot¬ 
ing from the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion’s newly published History of 
Applied Entomology by Leland 
Howard; “The great work of 
Romualdo d’Almeida on the Rhopa- 
locera of Brazil should be men¬ 
tioned. Sehor d’Almeida was given 
the Alcide d’Orbigny Prize of the 
Entomological Society of France in 
1929 for his ¥/ork.” It was the first 
d’Almeida had heard of the award: 
the letter of notification from the 
society had gone astray. 

Following his “discovery” by Pro¬ 
fessor Travassos in 1933, arrange¬ 
ments were made for d’Almeida’s 


■ transfer to the Oswaldo Cruz Insti¬ 
tute—on loan from the post office, 
at his postal clerk’s salary. For the 
first time in his life he had a labora¬ 
tory and a library of technical books 
at his disposal, and he was free to 
devote, all his waking hours to scien¬ 
tific pursuits. 

There were no specific funds to 
carry on his work, but he was al¬ 
lowed to accompany government en¬ 
gineers throughout Brazil as an 
“auxiliary naturalist.” Thus he was 
able to hunt for specimens at the 
mouth of the Amazon River—a 
region famed for its butterflies—and 
on to the borders of French Guiana, 
Gradually he discovered over 50 
new species of Lepidoptera. 

Recognition in his own country, 
when at last it came, was of a kind 
he had never dreamt possible. In 
1950 the President of Brazil made 
him a Master of the Order of 
National Merit, a citation rarely 
awarded, and presented him with 
the Gold Medal of Humanities. But 
for the ex-postman, his longest aca¬ 
demic step was taken on July 16, 
1952, when a new President of 
Brazil signed a decree naming him 
officially—what he had been, in fact, 
for half a lifetime—an entomologist. 

Among the flood of congratula¬ 
tory messages is. a telegram he still 
cherishes: “Better late than never. 
Congratulations on moral victory.” 
It is signed by a German scientist at 
the museum in Sao Paulo—the son 
of the man who rejected his first 
scientific paper long ago. 
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w HERE IS a real danger that you they were doing all t 
and your family, along with at their jobs. I kno\ 
thousands of others, may come have been going to i 
home from your holiday this sum- each summer for ten 
mer more tired and tense than the turn bored to death a 
day you left. Your precious leisure why they feel so tired, 
time will be gone, and your mental I urge you to take 
and physical well-being, far from that this won’t happc 
fortified and refreshed, will have re- year. When you plan 
ceived the worst setback of the .year, give yourself a real cl 
How can this happen ? It has been If your family has al 
my experience, both as a holiday- the coast, take an 
maker and a psychiatric adviser, trip. If you have gon 
that most of us are in holiday ruts, I bungalow in the i 
have had patients who did the same the waterways. This 
kind of thing on their holidays that something different. 
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AM. 

^'‘He hasn’t come in yet.” 

I expect him in any minute.” 

He just sent word he’d be a little late.” 
^ He s been in, but he’s gone out again.” 

He s gone to lunch.” ° 


P.M. 

„^*Fct him in any minute.” 

He hasn’t come back yet. Can I take a messaae?” 
“He s somewhere in the building. His hat is hefe ” 
Yes, he was m, but he went out again.” ' 

,_^don t know wheAer he’ll be back or not.” 
he s gone for the day.” 
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arker 61 is more than a fine pen. Unfortunately 
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Sir Robert Watson-Watt, who 
made great contributions to the deve¬ 
lopment of radar, was once summons- 
ed for speeding—caught in a radar 
trap. He wrote this poem about it: 
Pity Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
Strange target of his radar plot 
And thus, with others I could 
mention, 

A victim of his own invention. 

—Contributed by Wilbur Cross 

Britain’s House of Commons was 
aghast. Not only had a Tory, an M.P. 
from Halifax, arisen to condemn Mr. 
Macmillan’s Government for**wander¬ 
ing about without ever knowing where 
the main road is,” but the rebellious 
M.P. was Maurice Macmillan, son of 
the Prime Minister. 

When asked for his comment at 
question time next day, the Prime 
Minister placidly brought down the 
House by remarking that **the mem¬ 
ber from Halifax has both intelligence 
and independence. How he got them 
is not for me to say.” --Nevjsweek 

In both his life and his art, painter 
Corot was the epitome of contentment. 
In failure he did not sulk: in success 
he was happy to use his wealth to help 


out'his friends, inchiding the carka- 
’ turist Daumier, ... who—impoverished 
and nearly' blind—was about to be 
evicted from his cottage, Corot, bought 
another cottage for Daumier and, sent 
along a tongue-in-cheek explanation:, 
“It is notfor.yO'U I do this,; it is merely 
to annoy your landlord.” ^rime 

In ■ .April 1956 the'.mayor, ,of East 
Berlin invited members of the West 
Berlin Parliament to inspect an ‘‘intei- 
iigence tunnel” running from West 
Berlin into the eastern sector. AH ex¬ 
cept West Berlin’s Mayor Willy 
Brandt refused. He accepted on condi¬ 
tion that he be permitted to choose his 
own escort. In his letter of acceptance 
he listed the names of those he wanted 
to accompany him: they were all pub¬ 
lic and political figures known to be 
held as prisoners by the Russians or by 
the East German Government. 

—George Bailey 

Sir Thomas Beecham was always 
having differences with his audiences. 
His temper would boil over; he would 
spin around, fix the audience with a 
baleful eye and tell it to shut up wEile 
the music was being played. 

Once an audience which had had 
enough tongue-lashing from Sir 
Thomas was determined to sit on Its 
hands. He led the overture and waited. 
Not a handclap. He went through a 
Beethoven symphony. Silence. A little 
worried, he came out after the interval, 
finished the concert and put down his 
baton. More silence. 

Sir Thomas turned to the audience. 
“Let us pray,” he solemnly announced. 
The audience broke down, and they 
were friends again. ~H. c. s. 
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A glimpse, into the grim^ 
sometimes deadly duelling 
of the electronic spies 
in the skies 


RADAR 


By Martin Mann 


NE OF THE strangest and Ferrets and Ravens, The United 
most secret wars ever States patrols the borders of the 
fought is the Great Battle Communist world with “ferret’’ air- 

.. of Radar. Somewhere at craft: six-jet, 625-m.p.h. RB'47’s 

this moment American units are and probably Navy P2V Neptunes. 
scouting the Russians’ electronics; Until Powers’s mishap in May last 
listening to, analysing, recording year, high altitude U-2’s also fer- 
their signals, looking for ways to reted across Communist territory, 
slip through their radar-controlled The Russians in turn probe 
defences and block their electron¬ 
ically guided attackers. And the 
Russians are scouting the United \ 

States’s electronics in the same way. 

The Radar Battle is a reality. In ■ 

July last year, Russian fighters ’ 
blasted a U.S. Air Force RB-47 into 
the Barents Sea. Two months 
^earlier,};Fr^nGis;^ went' 

down near Sverdlovsk. Fifteen ^ 

American planes have been, shot 7 ^ 

down and 69 men killed. ■,- ^ w W 

Yet only the occasional shoot- ' 

scrapes' ',:make;' the'' headlines.''’' l 

Usually the weapons are innocent 
black boxes—and sharp wits. —' — .. 

Condensed from Popular Science Monthly Z2J 
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America'S northern defences—Alas- ■ 
ka, Canada, Greenland—with their 
ferret aircraft (possibly twin-jet II-28 
Beagles) and they send submarines 
and thinly disguised fishing trawlers 
along North American coasts. The 
ships cruise where the electronic 
fishing is good: near Fort Mon¬ 
mouth, New Jersey (army research 
centre), Wallops Island, Virginia 
(space programme test site), Cape 
Canaveral, Florida (rocket base). 

In both Russian and American 
ferrets there are “ravens’’—elec¬ 
tronic-warfare specialists trained to 
pick up and analyse the other side’s 
signals. Exactly what they do is se¬ 
cret, yet this much is known: their 
principal tool is an extremely sensi¬ 
tive radio receiver that automatically 
tunes across a wide range of radar 
frequencies, hunting for signals and 
amplifying them. The raven listens 
to the sounds: the low-pitched, 
repeated br-r-rp of a search radar, 
the blip-blip of a height-finder, the 
steady, medium-pitched brrr of pre¬ 
cision radar. A precision-radar beam 
probes around the ferret, then locks 
on (ravens are warned not to linger 
over identification of precision ra¬ 
dar; it usually aims weapons). Tape 
recordings of all the radar sounds 
are made while three oscilloscopes 
analyse signals and pinpoint their 
sources. 

Sometimes the raven can eaves¬ 
drop without giving himself away. 
A radar station sends out a powerful 
beam and registers the echo reflected 
back by an object. A raven can pick 


up the beam much farther. away 
than the radar can detect the echo., 
■Radar and radio signals travel at 
least to the horizon. The higher up 
you are, the farther it is to the hori¬ 
zon. From even such , an ageing 
workhorse as the RB-47, which 
cruises at 40,000 feet, the horizon 
stretches about 200 miles away. So 
it can fly outside the Iron Curtain 
and still sample radars as far as 200 
miles inside the Curtain. 

.. Of course, nobody leaves all his 
radars turned on all the time. Why 
show your cards? So the ferrets bait 
the radar operators—deliberately fly 
close in the hope that more radars 
will be turned on. (Trickery was 
cruder, but more exciting, in the 
Second World War when the Nazis 
dispatched agents with portable 
radio transmitters to talk their 
bombers in over London. British 
agents got on to the same frequen¬ 
cies with conflicting directions—in 
fluent German. The ether was often 
filled with genuine and counterfeit 
screams of “Fake! Phoney! Don't 
listen to that Sekweinhund!^' Some 
Nazi pilots got so disorientated that 
.they landed in England.) 

■ Listeningln on Everything.'With 
modern electronic equipment there’s 
lots more than radar for an expert 
raven to find. He can intercept 
secret radio communications. If he’s 
lucky (or well informed) he could 
alight on a missile firing. Many 
missiles are guided by radio, and a 
recording of the guidance signals 
reveals, to experts, how the control 
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; system works. Then they can think 
; ; Up- ways tG.foiii it—^perhaps by send¬ 
ing out fake signals to trigger the 
,y .missile in to. bio wing up in mid-air, 
.:,.,Gr'^by nudging its steering mech¬ 
anism into a full turn so that it 
doubles back to wipe out its own 
launching base. 

It is even conceivable that a raven 
could eavesdrop on the countdown 
preceding a missile firing, since the 
launching officers relay their orders 
over a public-address system, which 
broadcasts extremely weak, low- 
frequency radio signals. The count¬ 
down would give away many details 
of the missile’s design. It might 
also reveal if the firing was a test, a 
space shot or a real war missile. 
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Countdowns' for ■ liquid - fuelled 
IGBM’s. take hours, so this kind of 
warning, is much more, useful than ■ 
one^ from a radarT£e,n,ce” like .the ' 
U.S. Ballistic Missile, Early Warn¬ 
ing System, .which at best miaht 
spot an ICBM only 15 minutes be- ' 
fore it struck. 

The main job of the ferrets, how- 

ever, is to bring back data that shows 
how to neutralize the other side’s 
radar. 

Electronic counter-measures, or 
ECM, are many and devious. You 
can jam a radar by aiming a power- 
fol beam of static at it. This mettles ; 
the scope with “hash” so that the 
operator can’t identify the few blips 
representing the real intruders. But 
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new, radars, can—-by switching fre-' 
quencies" qnickly—avoid jamming, 
which' must ; be concentrated in a 
narrow frequency range. 

Deception. This is' better than 
jamming because the radar opera¬ 
tors don’t know they are being mis¬ 
led. You may use decoys—harmless 
targets to lure defence forces away 
from a real intruder. One U.S. 
decoy missile is the Quail, a small 
rocket cleverly shaped to reflect 
radar waves strongly. On a scope it 
looks like a big bomber. 

One of the most ingenious decep¬ 
tion devices is the Spoofer, which is 
carried aboard the intruding craft. 
It picks up the radar beam, ampli¬ 
fies it and sends it back to the radar 


'ray 

station—a fake echo more powerful 
than the real one would have been. 
At first the fake is timed toxoincide 
with the real one. But then the 
Spoofer gradually slows down the 
pulses it sends. The radar, which 
is usually designed to track strong 
echo pulses, follows the receding 
fake and disregards the genuine 
echo. Since it calculates range by 
measuring the time between echo 
pulses, the intruder seems to be 
going away from the target when it 
is actually approaching. 

Invisible Missiles. If you could 
build a missile entirely of a special 
plastic, radar waves would go right 
through it. No echo could get back 
to show bn the scope. Coatings that 
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prevent radar echoes woiiid■be ah,,.might, .report .back ...nothing but 
most as goodj and it is known, gibberish or, worse, electronic fairy 

despite a dense fo'g. of secrecy,'that. tales. ■ 

they exist. ■'' Radar defence is giving way. to 

One type . w.orks like the; .anti- . infra-red detectors which spot an in- 
reflection coatings on camera lenses, truder by the heat its engin,es throw 
Ft uses two , reflecting, surfaces ' off. That mea,ns yo^u canh £er,ret 
between which the radar waves them. (Could you tell'if somebody 
bounce back and iorth,. almost can-' was taking your' photograph?), 
ceiling themselves out. Unfortunate- They're quite safe from. |ammi,ng,, 
ly, the coating must be designed for but you can decoy them with flares 
particular radar frequencies, and and fireworks, 
won’t work at others. Another kind Some missiles, such as the U.S. 
of plastic coating soaks up radar Navy’s Polaris, have inertial guid- 
waves like a sponge, converting ance, which steers by automatic 
their energy to heat, so that little is dead reckoning—no radio signals, 
left to be reflected. no radar. To jam such a weapon you 

Tomorrow’s electronic warfare would have to distort time or twist 
will be even more complicated, gravity. 

Ferrets will be artificial satellites, Yet somewhere all these modern 
surveying every inch of the globe marvels are vulnerable, 
every day. They’ll be hard to shoot Some clever electronic analyst will 
down. But if they orbit low enough work out how to foul them up. And 
to snoop effectively, they’ll be easy then some even cleverer analyst will 
to spot and track—and jam. They outsmart him. 

The Ousting Mind 

One of the most fruitful moments in my life came when my zoology 
professor told me that he would give any student an A in his course who 
asked one intelligent question. 

Up to that time I had assumed that intelligence consisted of giving 
answers. Now I began to see that the question is as much a part of 
knowledge as the answer—often the more important part. 

Men had assumed from the beginning of time that a heavier object 
fell faster than a lighter one—until Galileo said, “Does it?” Men had 
marvelled at the giraffe’s neck for thousands of years before Darwin 
asked “Why?” 

It has been 36 years since my old teacher startled me with his 
pronouncement. For 30 of those years 1 have myself been a teacher. Most 
of the facts he taught me—most of the answers he gave me—^have long 
been forgotten. But I have not forgotten that a questioning student is 
more important than an answering teacher. ~b. e. 









hands in this absorbing hook were those of Dr. Felix Kersten, a 
gifted manual 'therapist who came to have amazing power over Heinrich Himmler, 
one of the most dreaded'figures in recent history. Called in, to treat Nazi German/ s 
jYo. s man, Kersten used his strange influence over Himmler to save lives marked 
for extermination 

Week by week, month by month, in the blood-filled years between ig^o'and ig4y, 
Kersten snatched Himmler's victims from concentration camps and gas chambers. 
The World Jewish Congress credits him with the rescue from, certain death of 
60,000 Jews; the number of Dutch, Poles, Finns, Norwegians and other' victims 
he javed is difficult to estimate. 

'"No man's story would seem at first sight less credible/ says Hugh Trevor- 
Roper, Oxford professor and well-known authority on Nazi Germany. ''But no 
man's story has undergone a more searching scrutiny. It has been examined by 
scholars, lawyers and hostile politicians, afid it has emerged triumphant." 

"Joseph Kessel tells the story with great skill and sense of drama," said Robert 
Blake in The Sunday Times, when the material was published recently under the 
title The Magic Touch. "If ever a hook deserves to be a best-seller this does." 

THE MAN WITH THE MIRACULOUS HANDS 

luxurious, chauffeur-driven limou¬ 
sine drew up at this address. The 
podgy 40-year-old 
stepped out of it approached the 
btiilding and, apparently unaware 
of its sinister character, asked to see 
Reichsfiihrer Himmler. (“Rekhs- 
ffiihrer”' was".-a; designationThat 
ler had specially coined for this 
important Nazi.) 

‘'The Reichsfiihrer in person?” a 
sentry asked. 

“In person.” 

The soldier took the visitor's 
name and hurried into the build¬ 
ing. Shortly thereafter an officer 
appeared, wearing the black-shirted 

One afternoon in March 1939 a SS uniform. Extending his arm in 

/JO Condensed from ^‘The Mm With the MiraeulourBmdsy © J1961 by Joseph Kessel 
' The story is published in Britain, under the title ['The Magic Touch/' 

' ' i Hdrt-havist London 




ii;!xcEPT FOR its immense size, 
No. 8 Prinz Albrecht 
Strasse did not differ out¬ 
wardly from other public 
buildings in pre-war Berlin. It was 
heavy and grey, and over it floated 
the usual swastika flags. But this 
dull-looking structure was guarded 
night and day by sentries stiff as 
robots, and when people walked by 
it they quickened their steps and 
carefully averted their eyes. For this 
was the general headquarters of 
Heinrich Himmler, head of the 
Schutzstaffel (SS—the Elite Corps), 
lord of the Gestapo, the most 
dreaded man in all Germany, 





THE MAN WITH THE 

the, stiff Nazi' salute, he barked, 
“Heil Hitler!” 

■ .The rosy-cheeked stranger lifted 
his hat politely and answered, 
“Good day, Lieutenant.” 

“Follow me,” the officer said. His 
tone and manner were respectful 
and, as the doors closed after the 
two men, the sentries exchanged 
quick looks of amazement. 

This visitor had nothing in com- 
iTion with the people who usually 
appeared here: SS officers, high- 
ranking policemen, secret agents, 
informers, suspects called up for 
interrogation. He showed neither 
arrogance, nor fear, nor servility. He 
was simply a well-fed, solid-looking 
citizen. Most unusual. 

Inside, the officer led the visitor 
through halls crowded with soldiers, 
un two enormous staircases, down 
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a long corridor. Before he could 
knock, a door flew open to reveal 
Himmler himself waiting, for them. 
A slight, narrow-shouldered man 
with a wispy moustache, he wore 
the uniform of an SS general. Steel- 
rimmed spectacles framed eyes of 
deep grey, and he .had prominent 
cheekbones set in a face the colour 
of bees-wax. With a bony hand he 
seized the visitor’s plump fingers 
and drew him into the room. 

“Thank you for coming, Doctor. 
I have heard a great deal about you. 
Perhaps you will be able to relieve 
these excruciating stomach pains 
which permit me neither to walk 
nor to sit still.” 

Himmler released the other’s 
hand. His unpleasant face became 
even more waxen as he continued, 
“Not a single doctor in Germany 
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has succeeded. But I have been ■aS'.-.. 
SLired that you obtain results where ■ 
others fail. Do you think you ■can '- 
kelp me?” : 

Without answering, Dr. Felix 
Kersten* studied the Mongoloid- 
cheek-bones, the sparse hair, the re- 
ceding'chin. This was^ the head that 
had conceived and carried out meas¬ 
ures which were a source of. terror, 
to Germans, and of horror to all 
civilized men-—the round-ups, the 
concentration camps, the mass ex¬ 
terminations. 

But in those livid and flabby fea¬ 
tures, Kersten also recognized the 
familiar appeal of suffering human 
flesh. He looked round the room. 
It was soberly furnished: a large 
desk covered with papers, a few 
chairs and a long divan. 

“Will you please strip to the waist 
and stretch out flat on your back, 
Flerr Reich sfu hr err” he asked. 

Himmler hastened to comply. 
Kersten drew up a chair and placed 
his hands on the outstretched body. 

They were large, thick hands, 

Joseph Kessel, well known in France as 
a novelise, journalist and screen writer, was 
born in the Argentine in 1898; he spent his 
early childhood in Russia, settling in France 
wdth his family when he was ten years old. 
In the First World War Kessel served with 
the French Air Force; in the Second he 
worked for the Resistance until, hunted by 
the Gestapo, he was forced to escape to 
England by way of Spain. 

In 1959 Kessel received the million-franc 
Prix de Monaco, the literary award, estab¬ 
lished by Prince Rainier for the recognition 
of the excellence of the entire work of an 
author writing in the French language. 


"■.but each finger had, under a short 
,nail,:a sort of swelling, much fleslii- 
■•.eruhan normal. As the hands began 
to move, the doctor's plump face 
'underwent an extraordinarv chanue. 
The lines disappeared; the flesh lost 
its heaviness, and the mouth its sen¬ 
sual look. At last his eyes closed; the 
^solid Flemish burgomaster he reseni- 
■ bled seemed to have become the 
figure of a Buddha. 

The fingers skimmed lightly, al¬ 
most imperceptibly, over Himmler’s 
throat, chest, heart and stomach. 
Then they began to stop at certain 
spots, to press down, to seek, to 
listen. . . 

Suddenly Himmler gave a cry. 
The fingers, so light and velvety, 
had just pressed brutally on a spot 
in his stomach from which pain 
burst like a wave of fire. 

“Very good . . . Hold still,” Ker¬ 
sten said softly. Another tongue of 
pain raced through Flimmlcr’s in¬ 
testines. Then another and another. 
He groaned and chewed his lips; 
his brow was wet with perspiration. 

“That is very painful, isn’t it?” 
Kersten asked. 

“Terribly so,” Himmler an¬ 
swered between clenched tectli. 

At last Kersten placed his hands 
on his knees and opened his eyes. “I 
see,” he said. “It is the stomach, of 
course, but especially the related 
nervous system. There is nothing 
more painful than that.” 

“Can you help me?” flimmier 
asked. The, lustreless face seemed 
to beg for relief. 
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. ' “We shall find that-. out 'right;. 
away/’ Kersteo.. said, a 

This time he did not' grope. He ■■ 

: thrust his fingers his. pa- ' 

tien,t’s stomachj seized a roll of flesh 
-and squeezed it, kneaded it, twisted 
it. At every move- 
/meiit, . ' Himmler 
.started with pain. 

■ After - several 
. mi.nutes ■ -, .Kersteri 
dropped his arms, 
and his body slack- 
ened'.like a boxer's 
between rounds. 

“That will do for 
the first time,” he 
said. “Flow do you 
feel?” 

The Reich s- 

fiihrer paused be¬ 
fore answering. 

He seemed almost 
to be listening to 
what was taking 
place in his body. 

Finally, he said 

hesitantly, “I feel Dr. Felix 

. . . yes, it’s amaz¬ 
ing ... 1 feel better.” 

He raised his body gingerly, ob¬ 
viously terrified of the consequences 
of movement. But his physical relief 
remained; the unbearable pain did 
not return. 

“No medicine works,” he ex¬ 
claimed. “Not even morphine. And 
now, in a few minutes— I would 
never have believed it! Doctor, I 
want to keep you near me. I will 
have you registered at once in the 


SS. ' with ■'the ra.nk of .colonel.”.:,, 
Kersten started 'iirieasily as he gog- , 
templated this fantastic offer. But he 
answered gravely: - “Flerr, Reichs-' 
fiihrer, I am only too sensible of -the 
honour you do me. B'lit uofortunate" 
ly it is' impossible 
for me to accept 
it.”' He went on to -. 
explain . that , .he; 
lived in Fiollaiid, 
that,he had ahome 
there., ,a family,- .an ■ 
established routine - 
and a great many 
patients. 

- “.Bu't,” he said/' 
“should .you have'- 
need of me, I can 
return. And Ill be 
in Berlin for the 
next two weeks to 
see rriy- ■ ,.patie,nts 
here.” ■ 

“Then - 'mckide-^ 
me among them, 
Doctor. Come 
Kersten every day, 1 beg 

of you.” 

Decisively Himmler pressed a 
buzzer on his desk. An aide entered 
and saluted. “Doctor Kersten is al¬ 
ways welcome here,” Himmler told 
him. “Let it be known by every¬ 
one.” 

. Every morning for the next two 
weeks Kersten treated Himmler at 
No. 8 Prinz Albrecht Strasse. It was 
not a task he undertook willingly. 
He would not have been there at all 
except for one of his oldest patients, 
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arid a dear fricBd as well. August 
Diehii, a German industrialist with 
large holdings, had come to Kersten 
Uite in 1938 with the request: Will 
you. examine Himmler? Kersten 
had refused'■ point-blank. “I have 
avoided that element up to now,, and 
Fve no intention of starting with 
the worst of them,” he said. 

Diehn had continued with visible 
effort. “I have never asked you to do 
anything, Doctor. But now I am 
going to have to insist, for others’ 
sakes as well as my own. Himmler 
is planning to nationalize the pot¬ 
ash industry, and I will be one of 
his first targets. I know from my 
own experience the influence you 
have on your patients when you 
relieve their suffering. You can 
see, then ...” He had broken off, 
ashamed. 

So Kersten agreed. It was a fateful 
decision. Hundreds of thousands 
were to owe their lives to it. 

Fate and Doctor Ko 

Felix Kersten was not really a 
doctor. He was, in the ordinary 
term, a masseur, but he was far from 
ordinary. Fate had endowed his 
hands with unusual skills. 

He was born in 1898 in Estonia, 
but after the First World War he 
became a Finnish citizen, and began 
his studies of massage in Helsinki. 
In the northern countries, especially 
Finland, manual therapy is a very 
old science and a much respected 
art. One of the greatest specialists 
then in Flelsinki, a Dr, Colander, 
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came often to the hospital where 
Kersten was training. He recog¬ 
nized that the young man had a 
natural gift for massage and took 

him under his wing. 

Two years of intensive study foi-, 
lowed, and in 1.921 Kersten ■ was 
awarded his degree in scientific mas¬ 
sage. Then he went to ■ Berlin for 
further training.. There, at .a small 
dinner party one evening in 1922, 
he met a Dr. Ko. 

Aged and wrinkled, Dr. Ko was 
Chinese; but he had grown up in a 
Tibetan monastery, where he be¬ 
came a lama. From childhood he 
had been instructed in the arts of 
healing—above all, in the ancient 
and subtle art of massage. He had 
devoted 20 years to these studies, 
then come to the West, qualified as 
a doctor in England and set up 
practice first in London, later in 
Berlin. Despite his medical degree, 
he treated his patients solely by 
using massage as it had been taught 
to him in Tibet. 

During dinner Dr. Ko became 
interested in the young student, and 
asked him home to display his 
Finnish technicpies. After Kersten 
had given an ambitious demon¬ 
stration, Ko regarded him with 
twinkling, half-shut eyes. 

“My young friend,” he said, “you 
know nothing, absolutely nothing. 
But I would like to take you as a 
pupil.” 

For the next three years Kersten 
spent almost every working minute 
with the lama-doctor. Assisting him 
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in his iabourS;, he saw him perform, 
some remarkable,'cures. Kg did. -not 
claim that his massage could" cure 
everything; but its range was so 
great that it was beyond, the dreams 
of most practitioners. 

According to the "Tibetan science, 
as it was taught by Ko, the masseur’s 
first duty was to ascertain the exact 
nature and source of 
the pain. He paid no 
attention to the pa¬ 
tient’s complaints; 
his only source of 
information was his 
finger-tips. Through 
them could be deter¬ 
mined which tissue 
was dangerously en¬ 
larged, which nerve 
group damaged. 

Finally, in 1925, Ko said, “Ker- 
sten, you have learnt all I can 
teach you,” Ko turned his patients 
over to Kersten, and returned to 
Tibet. 

Overnight Kersten’s material life 
was transformed. Always a penni¬ 
less student, forced to take part-time 
jobs to support his studies, he now 
became wealthy. Influential patients 
flocked to him, and soon his reputa¬ 
tion spread outside Germany. In 
1928 he was called in to treat Prince 
Hendrik, husband of Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands. He 
liked the country so much that he 
transferred his principal residence to 
The Hague; but he kept a flat in 
Berlin and acquired a magnificent 
estate outside the city as well. 


Hemiarried, and his, young wife, 
Irmgard, pampered him with ,the 
.good food he .loved so, well' He 
worked' now^ at The Hague, now in 
Berlin, now in Rome. A, son was 
born. His' happiness seemed with¬ 
out flaw. 

To be sure, about the time of, his 
marriage, Hitler annexed, Austria; 

and in the. year that 
son (the first of 
three) was born, Hit¬ 
ler seized a piece of 
Czechoslovakia. But 
Ki^rsten closed his 
eyes to these things. 
He barricaded him¬ 
self behind the walls 
of his profession, his 
family, his happi¬ 
ness. How could he 
ever become involved in politics? 

“There Will Be War^’ 

Himmler’s reaction to Kersten’s 
ministrations was astonishing, even 
during the first two weeks. Assigned 
the most secret, sordid and brutal 
tasks, and living only among police¬ 
men, spies, fanatics and hangmen, 
he was normally ultra-suspicious. 
But now, soothed and softened by 
the doctor’s hands, he became 
extraordinarily relaxed. Kersten 
stopped the massage every five min¬ 
utes or so to give the nerves a chance 
to rest, and during these intervals 
the Reichsfiihrer began to talk. 

At first he chatted about himself, 
about his illness. Then he lectured 
Kersten on the superiority of the 
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German race and the giory of the 
5S, its purest essence. Himmier 
chose these soldiers himselfj always 
on Ae same model: tall, athletic, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed. 

Eventually his talk would come 
round to Hitler, and then there was 
no stopping him. Hitler was a 
genius such as appeared only once in 
a thousand years. He was inspired, 
all-wise, all-powerful, a god. The 
German people had only to follow 
hirn blindly to reach the zenith of 
their history. 

Kersten made no reply to these 
speeches. He hoped to avoid any 
political involvement, and tried to 
regard Himmler as just another 
patient. But one day he was jarred 


abruptly when Himmler, relaxing 
on the couch, said calmly, “We will 
soon be at war . . .” 


soon De at war ... 

“War!” Kersten exclaimed invol¬ 
untarily. “Good heavens! Why?” 

Himmler propped himself on his 
elbows, and his voice rose in excite¬ 
ment. There will be a war because 
Hitler wants one. War makes men 
stronger and more virile! ” 

He lay down again and spoke 
more calmly, reassuringly; “Any¬ 
way, it will be a little war—short, 
easy, victorious. The democracies 
are rotten at the core. Thev will snon 
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■. It was.aimost three months before 
Kersten, came; back to Berlin. By 
then Himmler■■ needed him badly,' 
an.d their sessions began once.more. 
Again the talk was of the war^ that 
the Fiihref wanted. Already Hitler 
ihad seized what remained of 
CzechosHvakia, but the democracies 
had backed away from general con¬ 
flict. “The world cannot know real 
peace until it has been purified by 
war,” Himmler ranted. 

Little by little Kersten began to 
answer him. He did not want 
Himmler to interpret his silence as 
approval. War was an outrage 
against humanity, he would repeat. 
Himmler had only one reply: “The 
Fiihrer says .. 

That autumn when Hitler se¬ 
cured his war by attacking Poland 
(and Britain and France belied 
Himmler’s predictions by entering 
the conflict), Kersten found himself 
in a difficult position. In October, 
after responding to an urgent re¬ 
quest from Himmler, the doctor 
decided to consult the Finnish em¬ 
bassy before he returned to Holland. 
Though he rarely visited Finland 
now, he was still a Finnish citizen 
and an officer in her reserve force. 

He now met several Finnish 
diplomats and told them that for 
several months he had been treating 
Himmler. He mentioned that while 
under treatment Himmler had a 
tendency to indulge in confidences, 
some of them of possible military 
and political significance. Should he 
continue to treat him.?' 
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''Do not hesitate a moment/' he-' 
was told. "'It is your duly to treat 
Himmler. Maintain^ and improve- 
this coiitideoce he shows in' you. 
And keep us informed. It is of vital 
importance.”- , 

Kersten promised to do liis best.' 
Aboard Himsnlef Private Train 

By May 1940 Kersten's; situation 
,.h,ad become, extremely difficult. 

" His ^native-country, Estonia, had 
been annexed by Soviet Russia, 
against whom he had fought in 
1919. There he faced death for 
treason. 

Flis legal residence, Holland, had 
been invaded by Hitler’s troops, and 
the Dutch Nazis were out to get 
him. They felt that he’d been too 
close to the court of Queen Wilhel- 
mina. 

His adopted country, Fmland, 
was closed to him, since its highest 
authorities had ordered him to con¬ 
tinue treating Himmler. 

In Germany, his freedom of 
movement was more and more re¬ 
stricted. During the invasion of Hol¬ 
land he had been put under virtual 
house arrest on his estate outside 
Berlin. And in mid-May he was 
ordered, not invited, to accompany 
Himmler to the front in his private 
train. 

The German armies were soon ad¬ 
vancing through France with terri¬ 
fying speed, and Himmler’s private 
train was a veritable headquarters 
on wheels. ■ 

Every department under him— 


the Gestapo, the SS, Intelligericu, 
Counter-espionage, Controi of Oc¬ 
cupied -Territories—had its rolling 
office. In .'the wake of this train came 
fear, hunger, torture, death. 

' To escape from this landscape of 
destruction, the doctor sought 
refuge in Himmler’s small field li¬ 
brary, There he made an astonishing 
■discovery. All the books were on 
religion: the .Vedas, the Old Tes¬ 
tament, the Gospels, the Koran, 
critical works and commentaries, 
theological tracts, mystical writings 
and volumes on church government 
and law. 

“Haven’t you told me that a true 
Nazi can have no religion?” he 
asked Himmler one day. 

“Of course,” Himmler replied. 

“Well?” Kersten asked, indicat¬ 
ing the shelves of the makeshift 
library. 

Himmler wa.s amused. “I have 
not been converted,” he said. 
“These books are necessary for my 
work.” His face took on an exalted 
look, and Kersten knew he was 
about to pronounce the name of his 
idol. “Hitler has entrusted me with 
preparing the bible of the new Nazi 
religion,” 

“I don’t understand,” Kersten 
said. 

“After the victory of the Third 
Reich,” Himmler explained, “the 
Fiihrer will abolish Christianity and 
establish the Germanic faith on its 
ruins. We will preserve the idea of 
God, but it will be vague and 
indistinct. The Fuhrer will replace 
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Ciiiist'as the saviour of humanity. 
Thus miilions and millions of peo¬ 
ple will say only Hitler’s name in 
dieir.,, prayers,,, and loo years .from 
now .nothing. wi.ll be k,nown-but the^ 
new religion.” , 

■KGrsten.Tlistened to , this with- 
bowed ..head, afraid to .let Himmler 
glimpse his outraged expression. 

“You see, for this new bible 1 need 
documents,” Himmler concluded. 

In the mess car Himmler’s officers 
each day celebrated France’s death 
agonies with crude toasts to victory. 
Kersten, who was so fond of eating, 
could barely swallow a mouthful. 
His attitude was noticed, and the 
SS officers, already jealous of him, 
became increasingly hostile. “This 
strange doctor,” they would whisper 
audibly when he entered the car, 
“this damned civilian, this Finn . .. 
he sees Himmler whenever he 
wants, while we must follow the 
strictest protocol.” 

Only one officer did not share the 
animosity. This was the second lieu¬ 
tenant who was Himmler’s private 
secretary. Peace-loving, unpreten¬ 
tious Rudolf Brandt was, like Ker¬ 
sten, merely a stray civilian among 
the uniformed killers who filled the 
train. He was a doctor of law, and 
before the war he had been first 
clerk to the state. When Himmler 
asked his men to find him a secre¬ 
tary, they chose Brandt. He had no 
sympathy for the Nazis, ’but he 
dared not refuse the post. Ho was 
soon enlisted pn the SS, and his in¬ 
telligence, education, quiet charnpi 


and great discretion quickly earned 
him the esteem and confidence of 
the ReichsEilirer.^ 
ffirandt su.flered from stomach 
trouble, and ' Himmler 'asked Ker¬ 
sten .to, treat-him'. Thus Brandt and 
Kersten wereoften-thrown together. 
.At-first' they''were, extremely,cau¬ 
tious.- But gradually they came to ^ 
recognize each other tor what they 
were: two lone men who had not 
forgotten what it meant to be human. 

,The Doctor Names His Fee -, 

After the fail of France, Himm¬ 
ler came back to Berlin, and out¬ 
wardly Kersten’s life resumed its 
normal course. He returned to his 
flat, his comforts, his work—and he 
regained his appetite. Fie saw his 
friends and family again. And every 
week-end he found peace in the 
fields and trees of Hartzwalde, his 
opulent country estate. 

Nothing seemed changed, but be¬ 
neath his carefree manner lay a deep 
uneasiness. And late in August ah 
incident occurred which was ta set 
the pattern for his unique wartime 
service to mankind. 

Himmler suft'ered an excruciating 
attack of cramp and summoned 
Kersten in desperate haste. Kersten 
rushed to No. 8 Prinz Albrecht 
Strasse and, as usual, quickly re¬ 
lieved the pain. But the attack had 
been so violent that Himmler re¬ 
mained lying on his couch. 

From the depths of his relief he 
regarded the doctor with near yen- 
■eration. '“Dear Kersten,” he said. 
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“what would' I do without you? 1 
"will never be: able to express my 
gratitude. Ancl I have a guilty con¬ 
science—I have never paid you any¬ 
thing.” 

■ Kersten' realized instantly that if 
he agreed to let Himmler pay him^ 
he would become an ordinary sal¬ 
aried person in his employ; Himm¬ 
ler would be released from any sense 
of obligation. He also knew that 
Himmler had ■ only a modest' in¬ 
come. His fanaticism was so single- 
minded that, among the Nazi 
high-ups, he alone appropriated 
nothing for his own use from the 
secret funds at his disposal. On his 
official salary, which was little more 
than 2,000 marks a month, he sup¬ 
ported his wife and daughter, as 
well as an ailing mistress and two 
illegitimate sons. 

Kersten put on his most amiable 
expression. “You know very well, 
Herr Reichsfiihrer, that I do not 
charge by the visit, but by the com¬ 
pleted cure. Besides, I am much 
richer than you are.”. 

“That doesn’t matter. It is my 
duty to make you some compensa¬ 
tion. You must tell me how much 
I owe you.” 

Kersten waved his hand good- 
naturedly. “Let’s leave things as 
they are. Rest assured, when you are 
better off, I shall be merciless.” 

flimmler was now sitting up on 
the couch. Never had the doctor 
seen him so moved. “Dear, dear 
Kersten,” he exclaimed, ‘“how will 
I ever thank you! ” 


' .'Suddenly' Kersten ,, reiiiembered 
'that-an .old patient, August,Ros- 
terg, . had come to him twO' weeks 
before with a request. Although: 
Rosterg was one of the most power¬ 
ful businessm,e,n in Germany, a 
■ foreman on his estate, an honest, 
peace-loving old man, had been 
thrown i.hto 'a concentration camp. 
Since the man’s sole crime was 
'being a .Social Democrat, Rosterg 
asked, Kersten to use ,his influence 
with Himmler to get him out. .Ker¬ 
sten had disclaimed any influence, 
'and only Rosterg’s insistence made 
him accept a memorandum on the 
case, which he had then buried in 
his portfolio and promptly for¬ 
gotten. ■ 

Now he thought of it. Impulsive¬ 
ly, he opened his portfolio and 
handed the memorandum to 
Himmler. 

“Here is my bill, Herr Reichs- 
fiihrer,” he said. “I want this man’s 
freedom.” 

Himmler .gave a start. He read 
the note. Then he said, “Because it 
is you who asks me, I agree.” 

He shouted, “Brandt!” His pri¬ 
vate secretary came in. 

“Take this memorandum, and 
have this man released. Our good 
doctor wishes it.” 

“At oiice, Herr Reichsfiihrer,” 
Brandt said. 

He stood still for a moment, but 
he gave Kersten a brief look of , ap¬ 
proval It .was then that Kersten 
knew for certain that in Brandt he 
had a friend, a trustworthy ally 
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against the Gestapo and the death 

camDS. . 
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camps, 

He was to need such a friend. For 
the victory he had won, in extract- 
ing a hfe from Himmler, was to 
define _ the course of an ever- 

Widening battle, 

A Test of Power 

Once restored to health, Himm- 
er was again fanatically inflexible 
—even with his _ 



drvK, “I t^ersten 

Holland tell me, that you have kept 
your house in The Hague? ^ 

I have warned you repeatedly,” 

Outch are gunning for you because 
y u continue these connexions I 
^nnot cover for you any longer 

You must get rid of this house.” 

He allowed Kcrsten ten davs for 
the task, but stipulated that he must 

^°tir- 

actuallv h the doctor, although 

When he arrived in Holland 

Kersten quickly learnad how niT 

a“ fl'T? "■as, 

Irre,""!**'' « «« him of 
•irrests, deportations, torture and 

summary executions. It was infinite- 

y depressing, and the more frus- 

u *^td try to help He 

had been in The Hague for fivf days 


when an early-morning repejrt of -i 
Gestapo raid rou.sed him from bed 
, after a hasty investigation, sent 
him rushing to Gestapo head mar- 
ters. Walther Kauter, the Gctain 
chief in Holland, was not surprisS 
o see him, since Kcrsten reported 

ever, after observing the usual ritual 
Hersten said evenly, “I tried to vi,sit 
my riend Hignell this mornino- 

.og'srrzs; 

of his house, he will go to prison 
where I”— Rauter smiled icily— 

will interrogate him.” ^ 

art dealer from whom he had 
was^of Flemish oils. He 

Siri^dr 

said"‘r 

hac ^ ^ his innocence. He 

w Pa«ed over 

Kauter s face. What! A foreianer 
suspect under daily surveflhnce 

was giving him orders! ’ 

Free the swine?” he shouted 

banS«gtke.abfcwithl.i,fia,..Um- 

«o emeum.,tame,. Least of .all 

oecause yau say so.” 

"OUU remato calm. But anger 
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breeds anger^^ and,in his rage an idea' 
came to him that he would normally 
have dismissed as insane* You have 
a telephone?” he asked coldly, 
m^Himmler,” ; 

Rauter was taken aback. He 
leaped from his chair. ‘*That is im- 
possible. Even for me. When 1 want 
to talk to Himmler, I have to go 
through Heydrich, the head of all 
the services.” 

“Try it,” Kersten insisted. “We 
shall, see.” 

Rauter picked up the telephone, 
transmitted Kersten’s request, then 
pretended to be engrossed in the 
papers on his desk. Within five min¬ 
utes the phone rang. Rauter lifted 
the receiver with an ominous grin. 
Then a look of terror came over his 
face as he thrust the instrument at 
the doctor. Himmler was on the 
line. 

The wait had given Kersten time 
to reflect, and he would gladly have 
retracted his rash request. He knew 
that Himmler was rigidly deter¬ 
mined to protect the heads of his 
various services. But retreat was not 
possible now. 

“One of my best friends has just 
been arrested,” he said to Himmler. 
“I guarantee his innocence. Do me 
a favour, Herr Reichsfuhrer, and let 
his case drop.” 

At the other end, Himmler 
seemed not to have heard. In a 
feverish voice he asked, “When are 
you coming back? I need you des¬ 
perately.” 

Kersten almost fainted with relief. 


The fates were with him,.' Himmler 
in pain, Hi.m,mler calling his healer 
to the rescue, was no .longer the 
fanatical bureaucrat, the lord of tor¬ 
ture and extermination. Instead, he 
was the addict prepared to do any¬ 
thing for his drug, 

“I am not finished here,” Kersten 
said. “And if my friend is arrested, 

I will be in no condition to help 
anyone.” 

“Put Rauter on — quickly!” 
Himmler commanded. 

The Gestapo chief took the 
phone. 

He stood at attention, heels 
together, head and shoulders rigid, 
face frozen. All Kersten heard was, 
“Very good, Herr Reichsfuhrer! At 
once, Herr Rcichsfiihrer! ” 

Then Rauter handed the phone 
to Kersten again, and Himmler 
said, “I trust you. Your friend will 
be freed. But come back, come back 
as soon as possible.” 

In the long silence that followed, 
Rauter and Kersten looked at each 
other vacantly. They were equally 
stunned. 

The first victim Kersten had saved 
had been a unique case. Kersten 
had, in effect, exchanged his whole 
medical fee for the liberty of one 
man. A man, moreover, guilty of 
nothing except belonging to the 
wrong political party. What a dif¬ 
ference here 1 Bignell was accused of 
high treason by no less than the 
head of the Gestapo for all of Hol¬ 
land. Yet a word from Kersten had 
been enough to free him. 
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llic ckictur passed a hand slowly 
over his forehead. He felt slightly 
dizzy. 

Just how far did his new-found 
power extend ? 

“Love Letters” From Holland 

During the months that foh 
lowed, Kersten received a steady 
of information from Holland, 
details concerning unwarranted im¬ 
prisonments, flagrant thefts, unfair 
punishments. The letters came to 
him in the safest possible way, for 
they were addressed to Himmler’s 
own postal number, and were sorted 
out by Brandt and handed to Ker¬ 
sten unopened. 

This unusual privilege was ob¬ 
tained easily, as is often true of 
unlikely - successes. With feigned 
embarrassment, Kersten had con¬ 
fided, first to Rudolf Brandt, then 
to Himmler, that in Holland there 
were several women with whom he 
had had affairs. When they wrote to 
him, it pained him to think that the 
censor would read the letters—or 
that his wife might thus get wind 
of these liaisons. 

Brandt had suggested usiiig 
Himmler’s private address and, 
surprisingly, Himmler had readily 
agreed. Himmler liked to think of 
himself in terms of the ideal. Ger¬ 
manic superman—athletic, warlike, 
a great eater and drinker, and a 
great lover. The facts were painfully 
different, but he tried to forget this. 
Hence, Kersten’s request delighted 
him. It changed their doctor-patient 


relationship, made ihcni rriaii-tn- 
man conspirators, acconipHces in 

virility. 

Thus the ‘iove ietters” from Hol¬ 
land flowed in and, although it was 
naturally impossible to intervene in 
every case of injustice and suffering 
they revealed, Kersten selected from 
the dreadful lists individual cases 
that moved liim. And tlicsc fie men¬ 
tioned to Hininiler at propitious 
moments. 

Gradually he evolved a whole 
technique for his petitions. When 
Himmler’s illness wnis acute and 
only Kersterfs hands could relieve 
him, the doctor could sometimes re¬ 
quest a pardon, a release from prison 
or the cancellation of a decree. 
But such opportunities were rare. 
Once the crisis was over, Kersten 
lost his power*. Then he had to ap¬ 
peal to the Reichstiihrer’s vanity, 
which 'was boundless. 

Just as he worshipped the super¬ 
man of the future, Himmler also 
revered German heroes of the past, 
such as Frederick Barbarossa and 
Henry the Fowler. So Kersten 
would tell him, persuasively: 'fln 
centuries to come you will be called 
the greatest leader of the (German 
people, a hero, the equal of the old 
chevaliers. But remember that these 
men did not owe their fame to force 
and courage alone. They were also 
Just and generous. For your 
reputation in future ages, Herr 
Reichsfiihrer, you must be equally 
magnanimous.” 

Himmler believed this flattery. 
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“My dear, .Doctor .Kersten,’’ he. 
would. sayj' are. my only friend..,■ 
the only one, who both understands 
and helps me,”' 

Then he would summon Brandt 
and' order him to draw up a list of 
the' names designated . by Kersten, 
and ..he would sign a decree, of liber¬ 
ation., And' ofte.n.j when there, was 
still space above the signature, 
Brandt would secretly add two or 
three more names to the list. 

The very number of these rescues 
became a source of danger. For the 
Gestapo chiefs, the inquisitors, the 
executioners, could hardly fail to 
wonder what was causing Himmler 
to pardon all these people. He had 
always asked of them an implacable, 
unrelenting fury in persecution and 
terror. Why the change? Sooner or 
later, Kersten knew, they must trace 
the responsibility to him. 

A Visit From the Gestapo 

For a long time Kersten was left 
alone. Then, early one morning in 
January 1941, two Gestapo men 
appeared at the door of his Berlin 
flat. 

“We wish to speak to you,” one 
of them said curtly. 

Kersten, still clad in pyjamas, led 
them to his study. Had one of his 
friends in Holland betrayed him, he 
wondered, and confessed to using 
Himmler s postal number? Or had 
they discovered that Brandt was 
adding names to Himmler’s pardon 
lists, at his instigation? In either 
case, he was done for. 


'T5S., 

■ In' ■ the st'udyone .of '',, the.. officers' 
began, “Have you any Jewish pa¬ 
tients?” 

“Of course,” Kersten said, much 
relieved■ that their questioning took 

this turn. 

“You do not realize, then, that.it' 
is absolutely forbidden for a Ger¬ 
man doctor, to treat Jews?” 

“I am not a German doctor,” Ker¬ 
sten said politely. “I am Finnish.” 

Kersten produced his passport, 
and with this undeniable proof in 
their hands the two police officers 
suddenly became almost apologetic. 
As abruptly as the interrogation had 
begun, it ended. 

Afterwards Kersten speculated on 
the purpose of the visit. Had the 
officers actually thought him Ger¬ 
man? No, the Gestapo knew ail 
about him. They had only to go to 
the Finnish Embassy to check on 
him. 

What then—warning? Intimida¬ 
tion ? Blackmail ? 

When he told Himmler about the 
visit, the Reichsfiihrer at once seized 
the telephone and barked a number. 
Then, his face pale with anger, he 
shouted, “I forbid anyone to inter¬ 
fere with Doctor Kersten, for any 
reason whatsoever. This is an order. 
The doctor is responsible to me and 
me alone.” 

But shortly afterwards Rudolf 
Brandt warned the doctor to be on 
his guard against Reinhard Hcy- 
drich, head of the Gestapo, a man 
who stood just below Himmler in 
the hierarchy of terror. Recently 
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Hcvdrich had told his colleagues get Kersten to reveal to tlie Gestapo 
that lie suspected Kersten of being the names of his correspondents in 
an enemy agent, or at least'of using Hollahd and Finland, 
his power over Himmler on behalf- '' ■■'■When Kersten thanked him 
of Germany’s foes. Heydrich had , cordially but .noncommittally, the 
assured them he would soon.be able : Gestapo chief appeared satisfied, 
to furnish proof of this. ' ' But - Rudolf Brandt was much 

One day late in February 1941, as '■ concerned when die doctor repcat- 
Kersten was leaving Himmler’s . ed this conversation :to him. 


■office, he found-himself face to .face 
with Fleydrich, who said civilly, “I 
would, like very much to have a 
chat with you, Doctor.” 

“Whenever you like,” answered 
Kersten amiably. “Today, if it is 
convenient.” 

They agreed to meet that evening 
in the Gestapo offices. In the half- 
hour interview that ensued, Hey¬ 
drich blandly and coldly let Kersten 
understand, without ever saying it 
outright, that the Gestapo was 
aware of his extensive information 
service from Holland and Finland. 

“Do you know, Doctor,” he said, 
“that we could really be very use¬ 
ful to you? When people ask you to 
intervene for them with the Reichs- 
fuhrer, it is your duty, is it not, to 
form an objective opinion about 
them? We shall be happy to under- 
for you the research as to their 
social and political status, their char¬ 
acter, resources and so on. And 
please note that you would be en¬ 
tirely free to make up your own 
mind as to the veracity of our^ in¬ 
formation and to use it as you see 
Rt.” 

Actually, all Heydrich’s round¬ 
about talk had but one purpose: to 


“Please, I beseec.h you, redouble 
your precautions,” Brandt urged. 

- “Don’t worry, I have already de¬ 
cided to do so,” said Kersten. 

A few days later, however, he was 
forced to abandon all caution. 

The lacredibie Deportation Plan-' 

: On March i, 1941, Kersten ar¬ 
rived at No. 8 Prinz Albrecht 
Strasse at noon, the regular hour for 
his visits, but found Himmler de¬ 
tained in an important meeting. As 
usual, he decided to wait for him in 
the staff mess hall. 

Not one head was raised as he 
crossed the large, crowded room, 
though it buzzed with unfriendly 
voices. Ignoring the general hos¬ 
tility, Kersten found a corner seat. 
The N.C.O. who managed the mess 
hall soon came over with a cup of 
very strong coffee, heavily sweet¬ 
ened, and the richest cakes he could 
find. Fie knew the doctor’s tastes, 
and had orders to give him the best 
possible service. 

Kersten was contentedly enjoying 
this snack when he became aware 
of a commotion around him. Look¬ 
ing up, he saw that Waither Ranter 
and Reinhard Heydrich had just 
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entered the room,; ;to//a: flurry of''-working plans, shortly j,-and then 
salutes^ and were corning his way;- . '.'there won't be a day to lose.',’ 

They took a. table near' by; .but ■ ' ''‘'What is the date?’’asked Rau 
neither noticed hinis for they were eagerly. 

lost in conversation. Kersten tried to ' At this -point, Heydrich lowered 
.shrink his great bulk and hide his his voice, and Kersten. could make' 
face, though he made an intense eh , out nothing more. But 'what he had 
fort to. hear what they were"'saying, heard was enough to enable him tO' 

Rauter was speaking. know that Holland n.ow faced ..a new. 

"What a surprise those Dutch and sinister ordeal. It required great 
pigs are in for. Only this week they effort for him to leave the mess hail 

stoned two of my men. Filthy calmly and, during the treatment 

swine! At last they 11 get what’s hour with Himmler, to behave as if 

coming to them.” nothing had happened. 

"It’s cold enough in Poland to That afternoon Kersten tele¬ 




cool them off,” said Heydrich with phoned Brandt to ask if he could see 
a laugh. "I have just received my him alone. Brandt agreed to meet 
directives for the deportation,” he him that evening at six o’clock in 
went on. "You will have the his office. There Kersten repeated 
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exactly what he had overheard in the^ 
mess hall. ‘‘‘What*s going on?’’ he 
asked. ... ■ ' . ' 

Brandt hesitated for a moment. 
Then he locked the door. ‘If some¬ 
one should come,” he said, “I will 
say that you are giving me treat¬ 
ment.” 

He went to a table covered with 
papers arranged in neat piles. There 
he drew out an envelope labelled 
“Top Secret.” 

“I have told you nothing, you 
have seen nothing,” he whispered. 
“For God’s sake, don’t forget.” 

Kersten sank into a chair and 
began to read. 

The document was formal and 
precise. Because the Dutch were of 


Germanic blood, they were guilty 
not only of resistance, but of treason. 
Therefore, Adolf Hitler, Fiihrer of 
Greater Germany, had authorized 
Heinrich Himmler to carry out 
their mass deportation to the pro¬ 
vince of Lublin, Poland. Three mil¬ 
lion men would be sent on foot; 
their families would travel by ship 
and rail. 

As he finished reading, Kersten’s 
hands were trembling. He could 
picture the exodus: the men in end¬ 
less columns, pistol-whipped and 
beaten, shoes and clothing tattered, 
with all of Europe to cross; the 
women and children packed into 
holds and goods wagons, dying of 
thirst, asphyxiated by the lack of air. 
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and the stenclii}f, their :own wastes. 
It was a panorama of hell, ,, 

“It is horrible,!’ Brandt ^said. 
“A, whole , nation ".to ^be ' sent 
into' slavery!’’ 

^Is Sheer Genius®' 

The next day at noon Kersten 
was again at No. 8 Prinz Albrecht 
Strasse. He had spent a sleepless, 
anguished night, but he had finally 
decided to speak of the deportation, 
although his very knowledge of the 
plan might mean death. 

Once again Plimmler was 
stretched out on his couch, his eyes 
closed in relaxation. Gently Kersten 
pressed on the nerve centre which 
he knew to be the most vulnerable, 
and asked in a normal voice, “What 
is the date you plan to start die de- 
portation of the Dutch?” 

As if hypnotized, Himmler an¬ 
swered, “The 20th of April, Hitler’s 
birthday. It is to be a present.” 

Then an intense silence fell over 
the room, and suddenly Himmler 
sat upright and thrust his face close 
to Kersten’s. “Where did you get 
this information?” he demanded. 

Kersten explained that he had 
overheard Ranter and Heydrich dis¬ 
cussing it in the mess hall. 

“The babbling idiots!” Himmler 
screamed. But his face showed how 
relieved he was to find his doctor 
innocent. “It is important that I 
know how indiscreet . they are. 
Thank you for telling me.” He lay 
down again. Kersten had passed the 
moment of mortal danger. Himmler 


had accepted the, fact that he knew 
of the deportation. 

The doctor resumed his massage, 
and "■■after- a while ,he said gravely, 
“This, deportation is the greatest 
mistake of your career.” 

Himmler did not stir. “You know 
nothing about politics,” he said. 
“The Fiihrer’s plan is sheer genius. 
Listen to how brilliant it is. We have 
taken Poland, but the Poles hate us; 
we need Germanic blood there. In 
spite of their treason, the Dutch are 
Germanic, and in Poland they will 
learn to change their attitude 
towards us. For the Poles will treat 
them as enemies because they have 
taken their land. Lost among the 
Slavs, the Dutch will turn to us as 
protectors. As for ITolland, we will 
fill it with young German peasants. 
Admit it, is it not sheer genius?” 

“Possibly,” Kersten said dryly. “I 
was thinking only of your health. 
Several days ago you told me that, 
in addition to your regular duties, 
overwhelming in themselves, Hitler 
has ordered you to bring the SS up 
to a million before the summer— 
and they are scarcely 100,000 now. 
In three months you must select, 
clothe, arm and train 900,000 
soldiers. Do you propose to add the 
deportation to this enormous work 
load?” 

“I have no choice. It is a personal 
order from the Fiihrer.” 

“Answer me frankly,” Kersten 
said, “as patient to doctor. Of the 
two plans, which is the more im¬ 
portant? Raising the SS forces to a 
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miilionj, or,,deporting „the Dutch'?’’ 

‘'The.SSj.withoutdoubt.” . ; 

“Then you must postpone the de¬ 
portation until victory. I am incap¬ 
able of giving you enough strength 
.to handle,both jobs at once.” 

“Impossiblcj” said Himmler. 
“The deportation cannot be put 
off. Hitler wishes it now.” 

The treatment 
was over. Once 
again Himmler was 
invulnerable. But 
Kersten had never 
expected to defeat 
him in one round. 

All was not yet lost. 

Suddenly a ter¬ 
rible thought struck 
him. If, by some 
miracle, Himmler 
should give up the deportation of the 
Dutch, would not the job be given 
to Heydrich or some other high 
official over whom Kersten would 
have no influence? 

“Are you the only man capable 
of organizing the deportation ?” he 
asked anxiously. “Why not look for 
someone else?” 

Himmler brought his palm down 
on a table and cried, 'Tor a mission 
of this importance, the Fuhrer trusts 
only me! No one else could do it. 
No one else will be permitted ! ” 

The Fight to Save a Nation. 

In the following weeks, Himmler 
did not yield one iota. In vain the 
doctor tried flattery, appeals to his 
gratitude, threats to his health. 



Nothing worked. This time, shield¬ 
ing Himmler from Kersten's in¬ 
fluence was another and greater 
authority: that of Hitler, his master, 

his god. 

“The deportation will take place 
on the appointed day,” repeated 

Himmler. 

And time was running out. 

Then, towards the 
end of March, a 
strange thing hap¬ 
pened. For the first 
time for two years, 
Kersten’s treatments 
stopped working. 

Whether he did 
it deliberately, or 
whether it happened 
because, as he said 
later, his skill was 
paralysed by his own anxiety,^the 
miraculous hands were suddenly in¬ 
capable of assuaging Himmler’s 
pain. The Reichsfuhrer was in 
agony. 

“I warned you,” said Kersten, 
“that you cannot carry both loads 
simultaneously. Your nervous sys¬ 
tem no longer obeys me. Renounce 
the lesser of your two missions, and 
I guarantee I can cure your pain.” 

“Impossible,” Himmler almost 
sobbed. “You must try, try again.” 

“I will try,” said Kersten, “but I 
am sure it will be useless.” And so 
it was. 

Early in April 1941, German 
troops attacked Yugoslavia. To be 
in at the death, Hitler set up 
headquarters near the Yugoslavian 
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border, and Himinkr bad to go:, 
with him: The trip almost killed 
him. Fie never left his bed in his 
private train except to see Fiitler, 
and Kersten was on' call day and' 
night. Each session—there : were 
now ten a day—was a new contest, 
a new battle for the same object. 

''Yon are mad, Herr Reichs- 
fiihrer/’ Kersten said over and over 
again. “You see for yourself that 
you cannot do everything at once. 
Postpone the deportation.” 

On Himmler’s pinched face, cold 
sweat mingled with involuntary 
tears. But he still gasped, “I cannot. 

I owe everything to my Fiihrer.” 

At two o’clock one morning, just 
a week before the deportation was 
fixed, Kersten was summoned to 
Himmler’s bedside. The violence of 
the patient’s agony was indescrib¬ 
able. He lay as if crucified, panting 
brokenly, “I can no longer breathe. 
Please help me!” 

Kersten brought a chair to Flimm- 
ler’s bedside and, in an affectionate, 
almost imploring tone, said, “Herr 
Reichsfiihrer, I am your friend. I 
want to help you. But I beg of you, 
aut off this Dutch thing until later, 
llemember how effective the treat¬ 
ments were before this matter came 
ip? It will be like that again, if 
>nly you will go to Hitler and ask 
dm to postpone the deportation.” 
Himmler seized one of the doc- 
or’s hands. “Yes, yes, dear Kersten, 
really believe you are right. But 
/hat am I to say to the Fiihrer?” 
“Tell him you cannot meet both 


responsibilities at once. 'Mention the 
lack of ''ships,'-'the crowded roads. 
Point .out that' this ,'wwk load 
threatens your health. ,and themonv 
pletion of the SS job.” 

.. “It’s true. You a,re right,” cried 
Himmler.' “I will talk to Hitler- 
only give me the strength.” 

Kersten was inspired, confident of 
success. And once again Flimmler 
began to find solace from the doc- 
tor’s magic hands. From time to 
time he murmured, “I think ... yes, 
the pain is going away.” 

Kersten worked in silence. When 
he was done, Himmler, moving 
slowly, got up, breathed deeply, and 
cried, “I am better. The pain is com¬ 
pletely gone.” 

“Only because you have decided 
to talk to Hitler. You must do so at 
once.” 

Just then the phone rang. Himm¬ 
ler answered it, and listened with¬ 
out speaking. When he hung up, he 
turned to Kersten and said, “Yugo¬ 
slavia is ours. The Fiihrer has just 
left for Berlin and orders me to 
follow. My train is almost ready to 
depart.” 

He had recovered his authority, 
and Kersten was afraid he had cured 
him too quickly. But luck was with 
him. During the trip Himmler’s 
cramp returned in full force, and this 
time Kersten prolonged the treat¬ 
ment so that his patient was almost 
helpless until the train reached 
Berlin. 

' “You see how much longer it 
takes?” Kersten asked. “You still 
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have this deportation matter on your'; 
mind. You must free yourself of it.'” 

‘‘Rest assured, dear .Kersten,; I. 
understand,” Himmler said, ^ 

He drove straight from the station . 
•to. Hitler, .Two hours later he , tele¬ 
phoned Kersten. 

“The Fiihrer is. as generous' as 
he is brilliant,” he said. “The de¬ 
portation is postponed. I have it in 
writing.” 

' A , Second Brush With Heydrich ■ 

Himmler never once suspected 
Kersten’s motives in protesting 
against the Dutch deportation as 
being other than those of a doctor 
and friend. But Heydrich was less 
credulous. 

One day Kersten was summoned 
by the Gestapo chief. Himmler and 
Brandt had left unexpectedly for 
Munich, but Kersten looked in at 
Himmler’s oflice and told the SS 
man on duty: “Please inform the 
Reichsfiihrer by telephone that in a 
few moments I have to be in Hey- 
rich’s office. It is important. Do it 
without fail.” 

When Kersten reported to Hey¬ 
drich, he found him as courteous as 
usual. But after a great deal of con¬ 
versational sparring, Heydrich said, 
vithout changing his tone or his 
mile, “I am sorry, but I have to 
irrest you. I am sure it was you who 
nfluenced Himmler in the matter 
f the Dutch deportation.” 

“That’s- really giving me too 
inch importance,” Kersten said. 
You flatter me.” 


■ Heydrich leaned back slightly, 
.passed ■ his well-manicured hand 
through his sleek fair hair,. a.ii.d said, 
“No'one will be able to convince m,e 
that a doctor who practised at the 
Dutch court is a-friend of ours. L 
' would like to know who sent you to 
Germany.” 

“Himmler can answer you better: 
than 1 ,”' Kersten said. .' 

In a neighbouring oflice the tele¬ 
phone rang. Heydrich went to 
answer it. 

Left alone, Kersten listened 
anxiously. Was it Himmler calling? 
He could not hear anything. 

Heydrich came back, sat down 
again, lit a cigarette and smiled. 

“Where were we—oh, yes—Hol¬ 
land, I am amazed that you know 
so much about what’s going on 
there. Don’t you want to tell me 
about your sources of information?” 

Kersten hid his fear in laughter. 
“Perhaps I’m clairvoyant,” he said. 

“Perhaps I am too,” Heydrich 
said. “I am even beginning to guess 
who you are. Soon I shall prove it.” 
His eyes fixed on the doctor with 
merciless determination. 

Heydrich got up and said, “You 
are free. Himmler has just tele¬ 
phoned me. He is ready to answer 
for your loyalty, and I have been 
explicitly ordered to let you go. But 
be ready to come back here. Don’t 
worry, we will see each other 
again.” 

They never did. 

In September 1941 Heydrich was 
sent to Bohemia to do a special job, 
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.mucli pain to let Kersten go. When*' 
the doctor was finally able to re¬ 
turn to October, an early 

and terribly, harsh' winter was al¬ 
ready beginning to:immobilize the 
Germ,an Army. And despite- severe 
•losses, the Russians held on, know¬ 
ing that weather and space were on 
their side. 

One day that autumn, when Ker¬ 
sten went to treat Himmler in Ber¬ 
lin, he found his patient in despair. 
The doctor asked what was wrong, 
and after some urging Himmler 
confided in him. 

‘Too are my only friend,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the only person I can talk to. 

I will tell you everything. After the 
collapse of France, Hitler made 
several peace offers to Britain, but 
the Jews who run that country re¬ 
jected them. Nothing could be 
worse than war between Britain and 
Germany, but the Flihrer knows 
that the Jews will go all the way in 
that war. There will be no peace on 
earth as long as they are in power— 
that is ,to say, as long as they exist.” 

“So?” the doctor asked. 

“So,” Himmler said, “the Fiihrer 
has ordered me to liquidate all the 
Jews in our power. This race must 
be killed off.” 

“But you can’t,” Kersten cried. 
“Think of the horror this means, of 
the suffering. What will the world 
think of Germany?” 

“The great have to step over 
corpses. That is their tragedy,” 
Himmler answered. Then his chin 
dropped to his narrow chest, and he 
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remained silent. He seemed' oYer- 
whelmed. ' 

“At heart you eannot accept this 
atrocityd’ Kersten said. “Otherwise 
you wouldn’t be so upset.’* 

Himmler raised his head in sur¬ 
prise. “That’s not it at all/’ he said. 
“T; behaved like an imbecile,” he 
went on ruefully. “When Hitler ex¬ 
plained what he wanted, I answered 
without thinking, 'My Fiihrer, I 
and my SS are ready to die for you, 
but please do not give me this mis¬ 
sion,’ ” 

Himmler, -breathing hard, de¬ 
scribed what had happened after He 
said that. Hitler had been carried 
away by one of his insane tantrums. 
He could not stand the slightest op¬ 
position. He had leapt at Himm¬ 
ler, seized him by the neck and 
shouted, “I’ve made you everything 
you are. And now you refuse to 
obey me. You are acting like a 
traitor.” 

Himmler had reacted with terror 
and despair. “My Fiihrer,” he had 
begged, “forgive me. I will do 
everything, absolutely everything 
you order me to do. Never, never 
say that I am a traitor.” 

But Hitler had not calmed down. 
He had shouted again and stamped 
his feet. “The war will soon be over, 
and I have given the world my word 
that at the end of it there will not 
be one Jew left on earth. We must 
move quickly and vigorously, I am 
not sure you are capable of it.” , 

When he had finished this ac¬ 
count, Himmler looked at Kersten 


■like a beaten,dog. “You unde.rstai]d 
now?” he asked. 

■ Kersten'understood ail too' well. 
Himmler did ■nor care about de¬ 
stroying miilions.of Jews, Fie was 
worried because Hitler did not have 
complete confidence in, him. 

Germany’s Top Secret,, 

■ One day in the winter of 1942, 
Himm,ler startled Kersten' with the 
query, “Could you treat a man who 
suffers from severe headaches, diz¬ 
ziness and insomnia?” 

“I would have to see him,” Ker¬ 
sten answered. “Everything would 
depend on what is causing these 
symptoms.” 

Himmler took a deep breath, as 
if suddenly winded. “You must 
swear to keep what I tell you abso¬ 
lutely secret.” 

“Herr Reichsfuhrer, keeping 
medical facts confidential is a rule of 
my professional life.” 

“Excuse me, Kersten, but if you 
knew..Himmler went to his safe 
and took out a thick document. 
“Here,” he said, handing it to Ker¬ 
sten with a, gesture that cost him 
visible effort. “Read it. You are 
holding a secret report on the 
Fiihrer’s illness.” 

Later Kersten wondered why 
Himmler had shown him the re¬ 
port. What anxieties had pushed 
him to it? Flad Flitler’s mental fac¬ 
ulties suddenly given way ? Had his 
rages been worse than usual now 
that the fortunes of war were turn¬ 
ing against Germany? 
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The report';was 26 pages, long.-If 
established 'the following facts. In 
his youth. Hitler had contracted 
syphilis. He had Teen discharged 
from a hospital in Pasewalk,'appar¬ 
ently cured; but in 1937 symptoms 
appeared which showed that the 
disease was still active. Finally, at 
the beginning of 1942, there had 
been signs which made it evident 
that the Fiihrer was suffering from 
progressive syphilitic paralysis. 

Mutely, Kersten gave the docu¬ 
ment back to Himmler, Its implica¬ 
tions were so frightening that for a 
moment he could not think. 

“Well,” Flimmler asked, “what 
can be done?” 

“Unhappily, I cannot help in this 
case,” Kersten said. “I am a special¬ 
ist in manual therapy, not in mental 
illness. Is he under treatment?” 

“Certainly,” Himmler said. 
“Doctor Morell, his personal phy¬ 
sician, gives him injections which he 
assures him will stop the progress of 
the disease and preserve his capacity 
for work.” 

“What guarantee do you have 
that this is true? There is no recog¬ 
nized cure for progressive syphilitic 
paralysis,” 

“I have thought of that myself,” 
Himmler said. 

Suddenly the Reichsfiihrer began 
to pace up and down, talking agitat¬ 
edly. It was not the case of just any 
sick man, he said. Hitler could not 
be examined in a clinic for mental 
illness—the Allied intelligence ser¬ 
vices would find out and broadcast 


. the' -.information to -the German 
Army'and people. Disastrous defeat 
could follow'. Since the .usual doc¬ 
tors would be sure to offer ncj hope, 
he had decided to rely on Morell, 
a.nd it was'essential .for, Morell to 
sustain Hitler until the victory. 

“You see what anxieties I have,” 
Himmler said. “The world consid¬ 
ers Adolf Hitler a giant. I want him 
to remain that for history. He is the 
greatest genius who ever lived. 
What does it matter if he is sick, 
now ^ that his work is practically 
finished?” 

After he left Flimmler s office, 
Kersten discreetly asked Rudolf 
Brandt about this medical report. 
Brandt turned pale. 

“Did Himmler really speak about 
it to you? Don’t you know what 
danger you are in now? You, a 
foreigner, have knowledge of our 
most important state secret. Apart 
from Himmler, only Bormann and 
possiblv Goring have this informa¬ 
tion. TsTver refer to it, even to the 
Rcichsfuhrer. You risk your life if 
you do.” 

Kersten followed this advice. The 
next week he saw Himmler every 
morning, but in their conversations 
there was not one word about 
Hitler’s health. It was as if the re¬ 
port did not exist. Then Himmler 
himself brought up the forbidden 
subject. Had the doctor thought of 
a way of treating Hitler effectively? 

In his reply Kersten abandoned 
all caution, for he had been haunted 
by the subject. Hitler’s judgement 
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Would be aiJected bv bis dise;)se rifU' ^ i ■ i 

-. , . - .). disease, of his faculties had the right to rule 

h" If 


Kersten said, his critical faculties 
unbalanced. Headaches, 'insomnia, 
trembling hands, fumbling with 
words, convulsions, paralysis of the 
limbs, dl would increase relent¬ 
lessly The ecstatic illusions, the 
megalomania would have no check 
Himmler _ was taking a terrible 
chance by leaving Hitler in Morell’s 
hands. For Hitler’s decisions deter¬ 
mined the fate of millions, and who 
could say whether these decisions 

r/madnets.^ ^ “ 

The Reichsfuhrer did not speak 
Kersten, surprised at his own bold¬ 
ness,^ went on even more explicitly, 
n y a man in complete possession 


right 


Himmler did not have the rmt 

to^recognixe Hitler as his FiihreT 

I have thought of all that,” 
Himmler said. “Logically you are 

nght. But here logic loses itshold It 

IS impossible to change horses now. 

to <mpossible for me 

to make a move against the Fuhrer ” 

commander of 

i^oyalty. How could 1 do it.? The 
whole world would think I was act- 
^ “desire to gain power.” 

go from fi 

fied^^""^ to worse.?” Kersten 
destiny of the German people in the 
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hands of a man suffering . from','^'a 
terrible mental disease?’’ 7 

'‘The' risks are not yet such' that 1 
am forced to act,” Himmler said 
finally. "If it is necessary, there will 
still be time later.” 

Sweden^s Hmnauitariaii Plan 

In September 1943 the Finnish 
Government asked Kersten to come 
to Helsinki and make a general 
report. Since Finland had now en¬ 
tered the war as an ally of Germany, 
and Kersten was a Finnish citizen 
and officer, Himmler could not 
easily oppose the trip. 

"Perhaps you can find out why 
your government hasn’t handed 
over its Jews to us,” he remarked. 


As Kersten was getting ready to 
leave, the Swedish ambassador in¬ 
vited'him to stop in Stockholm long 
enough for some confidential inter¬ 
views with Swedish Government 
ministers. This was harder to ar¬ 
range, for in neutral Sweden he 
would be beyond the reach of Ger¬ 
man authority. But some 5,000 
wounded Finns were in hospital in 
Stockholm, and Kersten finally per¬ 
suaded Himmler that he should stop 
there and help to treat them. 

"All right, go,” Himmler sighed, 
"But if there is any question about 
your not returning . . 

"Have I done anything to deserve 
such suspicion ?” Kersten asked re¬ 
proachfully. He pointed out that, of 
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Ms three children, the tw^ “I am ready with all the means at 

would remain in Hartzwalde; only my disposal^" he said, 
his wife and youngest son would Day after day, Kersten and Gun-' 
leave the country with him.' ' ther met regularly. Together they 

''Forgive me,'’ Himmler pleaded worked out a vast, almost fantastic 
with genuine regret. “You know plan to wrest thousands of prisoners 
how suspicious my life has made from the concentration camps and 
me. But you are the one man in the bring them to Sweden, 
world in* whose sincerity and good The Swedish Government W'ould 
will I believe.” ^ transport the prh 

When he reached soners and give 

Sweden, Kersten ex“ ^ asylum. The 

perienced the first Cross, repre- 

real freedom he had amted by Count 

known for four ■ i ^ Folke Bernadotte, 

years. It was almost £| 1 would serve as inten 

feverishly exciting ^1 mediary. But Ken 

to escape from the sten’s role was the 

acute food short- most important and 

ages, the lack of ^ the most difficult, 

heat, the nightly air He would have tc 

raids and the per- persuade Himmlei 

vasive Gestapo terror that charac- to allow the prisoners to go. 
terized wartime Nazi Germany. Following these talks, Kersten 
But a meeting with Christian Gun- went on to Helsinki, made his re- 
ther, the Swedish Minister of port there, then returned to Ger- 
Foreign Affairs, helped to bring many. He wanted very much tc 
him down to earth. leave his wife and child in the safet) 

“Every day,” Gunther informed of Stockholm, but too many live? 
him, “the Allies put more pressure were at stake. For now, more than 
on us to enter the war against Ger- ever, he needed Flimmler’s com 
many. This is contrary to our tradi- plete, blind trust, and the onl) 
tion of neutrality and to all our in- guarantee that his patient woulc 
terests; the day after we declared understand would be the return oi 
war, Stockholm would be in ruins, his wife and son. 

Instead I have devised a humani- Indeed, on November 26, wher 
tarian plan that would greatly help Kersten telephoned him frort 
the Allies. It is to save as many pech Hartzwalde, Himmler’s first epes- 
lie in the concentration camps as tion was about this. “Of course,” he 
lossible. Will you help us?” said, after he had expressed pleasure 

Kersten assented enthusiastically, at Kersten’s return, “you left youj 
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wife and son in Sweden?” He spoke 
in a polite., matter-of-fact tone, as if 
he did not care. 

“No,” Kersten:said, also matter- 
of-factly, '^‘they are,with me.” 

“Really? I am „ very happy!.” 
Himmler exclaimed. “Then you 
still believe in German victory. Ex- 
Guse me—there are so many 
rumours about you. Now 1 know 
that you are a real friend.” 

Two Allies Are Enlisted 

Once he had settled back into the 
routine of his Berlin life, Kersten 
began to realize the magnitude of 
the task he had undertaken. How 
could he wrest victims from the cal¬ 
lous Gestapo which thought of them 
as corpses even while they still 
breathed? He needed allies. Search¬ 
ing his mind for likely candidates, 
he thought of Colonel Walter Schel- 
lenberg and General Gottlob Ber¬ 
ger, both of whom worked closely 
with Himmler. 

Berger, who had risen from the 
ranks during the First World War, 
was about 50. He had no taste for 
politics, but he loved the army and 
its discipline. Recognizing his pas¬ 
sion for military strictness and ad¬ 
ministration, Himmler had given 
him the post of commander of the 
Waffen SS. (“Waffen,” meaning 
w^eapons, distinguished the fighting 
branch of the SS from the branch 
that provided guards and execution¬ 
ers for the concentration camps.) 

Berger had at first instinctively 
disliked Kersten. He felt that this 


fat civilian didn’t look rig:ht among 
the military elite. But, caring about 
his associate’s health, Himmler had 
ordered Berger to go to Kersten for 
a medical examination. Grumbling 
and swearing, the general obeyed. 
Kersten searched over his body with 
his finger-tips and began to enumer¬ 
ate his patient’s discomforts. Berger 
was amazed. 

“How can you know?” he asked. 
“Fve never told Himmler about 
these things.” * 

As treatment continued, Berger 
began to trust Kersten; he even be¬ 
came grudgingly friendly. The doc¬ 
tor found that the general was 
concerned not only with discipline 
but with honour. He saw nothing in 
common between the real soldiers 
of the Waffen SS and the SS execu¬ 
tioners, and he did not allow his 
men to fraternize with them. The 
Gestapo, the death camps and the 
racialism deeply disgusted him. 

Schellenberg was quite a different 
person—young, fair-haired, fasti¬ 
diously groomed. He had a wide 
cultural background, impeccable 
manners and could speak perfect 
English. He had started under Hey- 
drich in the special espionage ser¬ 
vices, and had had an extraordinary 
career.He was a colonel at 30'. Now, 
at 34, he wanted to become Ger¬ 
many’s youngest general, and he 
openly and aggressively courted 
Hirnmler’s favour. 

;, Two ye^ earlier Himmler had 
asked Kersten to examine the young 
officer. “I don’t think he needs your 
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care/' he said^ "‘bet during the ex¬ 
amination you can study his charac¬ 
ter. He is very able, but his bound¬ 
less ambition makes me uneasy.” 

When Schellenberg arrived to see 
Kersten, the two men looked at each 
other in silence. Though both knew 
that the purpose of the visit was a 
medical examination, neither moved 
in that direction. 

“I am glad to meet you at last, 
Colonel,” Kersten said. “You have 
many enemies in Himmler’s en¬ 
tourage. You succeed too rapidly. 
But on my account you have noth¬ 
ing to fear. I can help you a great 
deal if we become friends.” 

“I know that, IDoctor,” Schellen¬ 
berg said. “I have come to ask for 
your friendship. I will do what is 
necessary for it.” 

From that day Schellenberg had 
supported Kersten’s undertakings, 
and as he was chief of counter¬ 
espionage his influence was decisive 
in many cases. 

Before saying a word about his 
plan to Himmler, Kersten tried it 
out on these two men. He found 
them more inclined towards it than 
he had dared to hope. Schellenberg 
saw that Hitler was finished; when 
the Allies had won, it would be to 
his advantage to have saved thou¬ 
sands of prisoners. Berger’s motive 
was simpler: he was disgusted by 
the atrocities. Thus, including 
Brandt, Kersten had three key men 
on his side. 

His enemies were Ernst Kalteh- 
bruntier, Heydrich’s successor as 


chief of the Cesta|)o, and ail iiLs 
agents. Kaltenbruiiiier was melan¬ 
choly, violent and eager for tortures 
and executions. Every time Kersten 
saved a life, Kalteiibriiiiner m^as 
furious. He hated the doctor’s com¬ 
passion for Jiumanity. 

“Watch that brute,” Brandt 
warned. “He is capable of having 
you murdered.” 

The Gestapo'Arranges . 
anAmbash 

For montus Kersten made no 
specific proposals to Himmler; he 
simply stressed the fact on every pos¬ 
sible occasion that the many Danish, 
Norwegian and Dutch concentra¬ 
tion camp victims were, after all, 
Germanic. When the Allies in¬ 
vaded Normandy, however, in 
June 1944, he worked on the Reichs- 
fiihrer in earnest. And slowly 
Flimmler’s loyalty to the Fiihrer’s 
policies began to erode. “1 think you 
are right,” he volunteered one day. 
“We must not kill the whole world. 
We must be generous towards the 
German race.” 

But a few weeks later, when a 
German colonel tried to kill Hitler 
by setting off a bomb in his head¬ 
quarters, the attack renewed .Himm¬ 
ler’s fanatical loyalty to his master. 
Because Hitler wanted to see the 
blood of sacrifice flowing every¬ 
where — he explicitly ordered 
Himmler to arrest 2,000 German 
officers in retaliation—Himmler 
and Kaltenbrunner were soon 
ravaging Germany in a merciless 
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manhunt, striking down innocent 
and guilty alike. 

On August I, Himmler tele¬ 
phoned Kersten at Hartzwalde. He 
was very sick as a result of the stren- 
uous manhunt, and asked the doctor 
to board his private train for East 
Prussia that afternoon. 

As Kersten was preparing to leave 
for Berlin, a sweat-soaked soldier 
sped up on a motor-cycle and 
handed him a letter. ‘‘From Colonel 
Schellenberg,” the courier said. “IBs 
urgent.” 

The note was alarming. “Look 
out . . . Kaltenbrunner is planning 
to assassinate you in spite of Himm¬ 
ler. Don’t take your usual route 
through Oranienburg. You risk 
death if you do.” . 

Kersten thought quickly. He did 
not blindly trust Schellenberg, but 
this time he decided to take his 
advice, for he knew that Kalten¬ 
brunner was Schellenbcrg’s one 
sworn enemy, his only dangerous 
rival. 

As he got into his car, Kersten 
said to his chauffeur, “Let’s take the 
route through Templin today for a 
change.” 

They had no trouble on the trip, 
Kersten, got to the station in time to 
catch Himmler’s private train. 

At the first opportunity the doctor 
showed Himmler the note. Himm¬ 
ler at once sent Brandt to Berlin to 
find out quietly whether Schellen- 
berg’s charge was true. This was not 
too difficult, for secret services, like 
the jungle, have their own laws.. 


Kaltenbrunner had his agents in 
Schellenberg s network, and Schell¬ 
enberg had his in Kaltenbriintier’s. 
Brandt had procured agents for 
Himmler in both. 

The next day Brandt was back. 
Schellenberg had told the truth. An 
ambush had been set up at Oranien- 
burg, and Kersten and his chauffeur 
were to have been riddled with 
bullets. 

The officer in charge of tlic 
patrol was then to have reported to 
Kaltenbrunner that a car had re¬ 
fused to stop wdicn ordered, hence 
he had fired on it, Kaltenbrunner 
would then tell Himmler that there 
had been a terrible misfortune: Dr, 
Kersten had been in the car and was 
dead. 

Himmler received this report in 
the midst of a treatment. He arose 
and dressed with angry speed. 
“We’re going to eat,” he instructed 
Brandt. “Tell Kakenbrunner to join 
us.,.”- 

The meal began in silence. Final¬ 
ly, Kaltenbrunner opened the con¬ 
versation by baiting Kersten with 
scarcely concealed animosity. The 
Reichsfiihrer interrupted suddenly. 
“Listen to me, Kaltenbrunner. You 
would not have survived Kersten by 
an hour.” 

Kaltenbrunner paled, and his fear 
was obvious. 

Himmler continued. “1 hope that 
both you and Doctor Kersten lead 
long, healthy lives. You are both 
important to me. I will not tolerate 
accidents. If anything at all should 
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the man with the 

happen to Doctor Kersten, it would 
be very, very bad for you. Is that 

'■.clear?,”,. .,.■■■,. 

^“Entirely, Herr Reichsfiihrer,” 

Kalteiibr!iiiii.er .'Said*: . . ^ 


“One of the Good 
Doctor’s Whims” 

The attempted assassination 
served to reinforce Kersten’s posi¬ 
tion. He became all the more indis- 
pensable to Himmler because he 
had almost been lost. Taking advan¬ 
tage of this, he boldly pushed the 
Swedish life-saving plan. 

The struggle for Himmler’s as¬ 
sent was long, and marked by many 
^tbacks. But on December 8, 1944, 
Kersten won several sweeping con¬ 
cessions—as a^ result, ironically, of 
completely losing his temper. 

A friend of his, Carl Wentzel, 
had been implicated in the plot on 
Hitler s life. He was imprisoned and 
sentenced to death. Because of the* 
nature of the crime, Kersten could 
not get him released, but he did 
extract from Himmler a promise to 
spare Wentzel’s life. Indeed Himm¬ 
ler solemnly pledged his word, on 
his honour as a German leader. 

^ Nevertheless, on December 8, the 
doctor learned that Wentzel had 
hanged. It was a shattering 
blow Without thinking, Kersten 
roughly flung open the Reichs- 
tuhrer s door and stood before him, 
nsts clenched with anger. 

‘'So that’s what your word 
means, he raged. “This is the 
honour of a great German leader!” 


miraculous hands o 

Himmler’s shoulders sag-o-ed and 

h-lips trembled. He could^^^^^ 

» be ex^„d as a liar before a man 

whose love and admiration he 

T Protested. 

1 couldnt do anything. Hitler 
wanted It at any price.” 

Kersten turned his back. 

No, no . don t go away,” 
Himmler cried. “Listen to me ” ^ 

In Ae outer office, Brandt defend- 
" , " r the mat- 

Hitler was convinced that Wentze 

Fnlhfr against him. 

In that sort of situation Himmler’s ■ 

power doesn’t count for much ” 
Kersten’s anger faded. He'went 
back to Himmler and said, now 
gii e calmly, “I will believe that 
Hitler s intervention made it impos- 

rh y°tir word in 

the Wentzel inatter if you keep it in 

the domain where you are master ” 
,^^7thtng you want-I swear 
It! Himmler exclaimed. 

And he immediately agreed to 
free 50 Norwegian students and 50 
Uanish policemen at once; to free 
3.000 Dutch, French, Belgian and 
lolish women as soon as Sweden 
could take them; and to move all 
Scandinavian prisoners into a sinHe 

camp^away from the area of Allied 
bombing. “ 

It was a memorable day, but Ker¬ 
sten was not satisfied. He had been 
infornaed that Switzerland was 
ready to take 20,00. Jews if he could 
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obtain their release. Would Himm¬ 
ler agree to it ? 

“Don’t even think of it,” Himm-. 
ler said, terrified. “Hitler would 
have me hanged on the spot.” 

But when Kersten continued to 
.plead, Himmler, finally o:ffered a 
compromise. ‘.'All I can give you is 
2,000,” he said, “or at the most 
3,000. I beg you not to ask me for 
more.” 

For two months he seemed to 
have forgotten this promise. Then 
one day 2,700 Jews imprisoned at a 
sorting camp were ordered to the 
gas chambers and cremation ovens. 
The trains were loaded with these 
unfortunates, and the convoy officer 
telephoned Himmler’s headquarters 
for permission to start the trains. 

“You say 2,700?” Himmler asked 
Brandt, who brought him the in¬ 
formation. The number jogged his 
memory, and suddenly he ex¬ 
claimed, “That’s just right. Have 
these trains sent to the Swiss frontier 
instead of the east. Inform the Swiss 
authorities, the Gestapo, the rail¬ 
ways and our frontier guards.” 

He shook his head and added 
delightedly, “Two thousand seven 
hundred—one would think it had 
3een done on purpose. Not too 
nany and not too few. Just enough 
;o satisfy one of the good doctor’s 
vhims.” 

One can imagine how this par- 
icular. “whim” must have struck 
he 2,700 doomed, men, women and 
hildrcn as, mere skeletons in rags^ 
hey stumbled out of their cattle 


trucks at their d.€.stination.: For, in- ■ 
stead'of, being, thrown, into the. gas 
chambers, t.hey were met by, an..SS 
company ' ' which cere.monioiisiy 
ushered them • across the frontier 
into Switzerland, whe.re Red Cross 
nurses welcomed' them with smiles, 
tears—and. the gift of life. 

‘^Contract in tlie Name ■ ■ 

' of Humanity'’’ ' . 

As THE- VICE tighte.ned on Ger¬ 
many, Hitler’s maniacal rage knew 
no limits. Allied intelligence learned 
that, in his insane desire for ven¬ 
geance, he had formally ordered 
Himmler to dynamite the concen¬ 
tration camps, with all their prison¬ 
ers, as soon as enemy troops were 
within eight kilometres of them. 
As there were 800,000 prisoners in 
these camps, the Allies appealed to 
the Swedes to prevent this final hor¬ 
ror. The Swedish ministers in turn 
appealed to Kersten, during one of 
his now periodic visits to Stock¬ 
holm, to do what he could to stop 
the seemingly inevitable massacre. 

“Is it true that you have been or¬ 
dered to blow up the concentration 
camps when the Allies approach?” 
Kersten asked Himmler one day 
during a treatment. 

“It is true,” the Reichsfuhrer said. 
“If we lose the war, our enemies 
must die with us.” 

“The great Germans of the past 
would not have behaved like that,” 
Kersten said. “And you are the 
greatest'German leader today. You 
are more powerful than Hitler now. 
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Your country is collapsing. Her ar-^ 
mies are overrun everywhere. The 
generals can do nothing. You have 
' the only force left—the SS police.'* 
Himmler did not answer. He 
knew Kersten’s words were true. 
But the thought of taking the com¬ 
plete responsibility of leadership 
made him unbearably anxious. 

“Be generous, then/’ Kersteii 
went on. 

“And who will thank me?’* 
Himmler said. “No one.” 

“History,” Kersten said. “You 
will have the glory of having saved 
800,000 lives.” 

When Himmler simply shrugged, 
Kersten did not insist. But he re¬ 
turned to the subject the next day, 
and again the next—as did Brandt 
and Berger and Schellenberg. 

Finally, on March 12, 1945, 
Himmler drafted with his own 
hand one of the most extraordinary 
documents to come out of the war. 
Called “A Contract in the Name of 
Humanity,” it provided that: 

1. The concentration camps 
vould not be dynamited. 

2. Not one more Jew would be 
xecuted. 

3. Sweden could send parcels to 
idividual Jewish prisoners. 

Himmler signed the document 
rst, then Kersten. 

; Meeting at Armageddon 

Kersten reported this electrifying 
tws in Stockholm a few days later, 
,en added, “I also have permission^ 
take a representative of the World 


Jewish Congress to meet Himmler.” 

• “That’s absurd,” Christian Gun¬ 
ther-exclaimed. “I know you are 
Doctor-Miracle, but this would be 
impossible even for you.” , 

It was not. To cap his great vic¬ 
tory,-Kersten had persuaded Himm¬ 
ler to '-iree 5,000 more Jews, and 
then, seized by a wild inspiration, 
he- asked the Reichsfiihrer person¬ 
ally to meet a Jew to work out the 
details of the liberation. It seemed 
proper to him that the executioner 
should pay honour to a spokesman 
of the condemned. 

Himmler had ranted at first, but 
in the end, almost as if he had a 
chronic need to obey a stronger will, 
he submitted to the fantastic re¬ 
quest. The meeting was to be held 
at Hartzwalde. 

The World Jewish Congress now 
quickly selected an envoy, a young 
man named Norbert Masur. Ker¬ 
sten met him in Stockholm, and 
on April 19 the two men took off 
for Berlin in a plane provided by 
Himmler, 

It was*one of the last planes to 
carry the swastika, and tliey were 
the only passengers. As they ap¬ 
proached Berlin, they heard the roar 
of Russian artillery. Underground, 
below the Chancellery of the Third 
Reich, a trapped and raging Hitler 
was sending out the last frantic 
orders of desperation and madness. 

They reached Hartzwalde at mid¬ 
night. Two hours later Schellenberg 
arrived, dressed in civilian clothes. 
He was weary, depressed and 
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anxious. Himmler, he reported, was 
under fierce pressure from Martin 
Bormanii, who shared Hitler’s 
frenzy to carry out the massacre of 
all prisoners. 

am afraid that Himmler will 
end by giving in,” said Schellenberg 
to Kersten, ‘‘He is jealous of Bor- 
mann’s relationship with Hitler.” 
(Bormann was head of the Nazi 
Party.) It all seemed monstrously 
unreal. While the Reich was collaps¬ 
ing around them, the Nazi leaders 
could still continue their intrigues, 
their crazy dance around the king of 
madmen. 

“It is essential that you get 
Himmler to confirm the promises he 
has made,” Schellenberg continued. 
“But if he goes back on his word, 
Brandt and I will try to prevent his 
orders from being sent out.” He 
smiled wryly. “The present state of 
our communications will be good 
enough excuse.” 

That morning Schellenberg re¬ 
turned to Berlin to bring Himmler 
to Hartzwalde, but he explained 
that they would be late in arriving. 
“Himmler will be attending a de¬ 
lightful little family party—Hitler’s 
birthday,” he explained. 

Kersten and Masur waited im- 
Datiently well into that night. At last 
Himmler drove up, accompanied by 
khellenberg and Brandt. They had 
>een delayed by Allied planes straf- 
ag them. Several times they had 
lad to dive from the car into ditches, 

Himmler wore his best black uni¬ 
arm, covered with medals. He was 


perfectly at ease as he and Masur 
met. When the men sat down 
round a table, Flimmler proceeded 
without any embarrassment to make 
a long speech on the Jewish prob¬ 
lem. Though he was not violent or 
coarse, as he often was on die sub¬ 
ject, he left out none of his strongest 
anti-Semitic ideas. 

Kersten admired Masurs self- 
control. But when Himmler beg:an 

. ' . 'O' 

explaining that the jews carried 
typhus and other diseases and that it 
was to stop epidemics that they had 
been sent to the cremation ovens, he 
himself had to break in, “We are 
not here to talk about the past,” he 
said. “Our real interest is to see 
what we can still save.” 

“That is right,” Masur said. “The 
least that can be done is to guarantee 
the lives of all remaining Jews in 
Germany.” 

There was a long, agonizing dis¬ 
cussion, Even in this eleventh-hour 
meeting, Himmler was afraid that 
Hitler would find him out. It was 
not until nearly 6 a.m. that he finally 
agreed to Masur’s request. 

As dawn was breaking, Kersten 
accompanied Himmler to his car. A 
cold, wet wind shook the branches 
of the trees. The two men did not 
speak. They knew they would not 
see each other again. 

Reaching the car, Himmler 
turned to Kersten. “I do not know 
how much longer 1 will live,” he 
said. “Whatever happens, I beg of 
you not to think badly of me, I have 
undoubtedly made great errors. But 
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Hitler waoted .meto be hard. With . 
uSj the best part of Germany will 
disappear.” 

He got into the car, then took the 
doctor’s hand, pressed it in his and 
said in a choked voice, “Kersten, I 
thank you for everything. Have pity 
on me. I am thinking of my poor 
family.” 

In the early morning light Ker- 
sten saw tears in the eyes of the man 
who had ordered more executions 
and more massacres than any other 
man in history, and yet who knew 
so well how to pity himself. 

Postscript 

Two WEEKS after Germany sur^ 
rendered, Himmler was still at 
large, although most of the surviv¬ 
ing Nazi leaders had been rounded 
up. 

On May 21, 1945, however, a 
routine check by British guards at a 
bridge in Bremervorde, a small 
town in north-western Germany, 
brought in a man who identified 
himself as Heinrich Hitzingcr. The 
fact that his identifying documents 
were in perfect order aroused the 
guards’ suspicions, for few of the 
thousands of refugees who then 
clogged German roads had any 
papers at all. It was Himmler. He 
bad shaved off his moustache and 
lonned an eye patch by way of 
lisguise. He escaped trial as a war 
ximinal by crushing a vial of poison 
)etween his teeth in prison camp a 
ew days later. He was dead withig 
5 minutes. 


At the war-criinirial trials Gottlob 
Berger was given a 25-year sentence 
and was released after serving five. 
Today he runs a curtain-rod factory. 
Schellenberg got six years, and was 
released after serving two. He died 
a year later at the age of 42. 

Rudolf Brandt was held respuri- 
sible for all the monstrous directives 
he had drafted and initialled when 
Himmler had given him verbal 
orders. Kersten did everything in 
his power to defend him, even wrote 
to President Truman. Nothing 
availed; Rudolf Brandt was hanged. 

Felix Kersten settled in Sweden 
after the war, but for a long tirne 
remained under a shadow—he had 
been doctor to the most infamous 
of all Nazi murderers. Learning of 
this tiiint, some of the Dutch whom 
Kersten had assisted were indig¬ 
nant. At their suggestion, a special 
commission was set up to enquire 
into his wartime record. In 1949, 
after examining scores of witnesses 
and hundreds of documents, the 
commission issued a report vindicat¬ 
ing Kersten completely. He was sub¬ 
sequently decorated by the Dutch 
Government. 

In 1953 Kersten was granted 
Swedish citizenship, and in an offi¬ 
cial White Paper the Swedish For¬ 
eign Office praised his role in saving 
thousands of prisoners. From his 
base in Stockholm, he again prac- 
^ tised with great success in Germany, 
Sweden, Holland and France until 
■he died from a heart attack on 
April i6, i960. the end 
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